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oh HYndependent, 


LUTHER. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 





VALIANT, defiant and free, 
Majestic, impressive and lone, 
He looms like that isle of the sea 
That rose to an emperor's throne 


Honor where manhood is found. 
Glory where valor has led 

To priest or not priest, the world round ; 
To white man or black man or red. 


Honor to manhood and worth. 
Glory to action and deed— 

To MANHOOD, not PRIESTHOOD on earth; 
For man is the mas‘er of creed, 


New York Cry. 
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OUT OF SLEEP. 


BY PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 





From out dream-haunted coverts of dim sleep 
A spirit staggers blindly toward the day, 

Once more to face the old, unchanged dis- 
may; 

Once more to climb Life’s desolate road 

stoep ; 

To sow his difficult field, and not to reap, 
To look far up the dark and tedious way, 
To see Death waiting at the end, to pray 

That he may know prayer’s worth, to watch and 

weep; 


and 


To linger in the once familiar places, 
To talk with ghosts, frail ghosts that come and 
flee, 
Some with kind eyes, some with 
HAZES ; 
To see his unburied paststretched wretchedly 
Across bis path ; for thie it is he faces 
Each pitiless day, till daysno more shall be. 


reproachtul 
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FORELIGHT. 


BY THE REV. M. WOOLSEY STRYKER. 


Sov, art thou tired of endeavor 
And discipline? 

A-wondering if thy cross will never 
Its crowning win? 

Does eer thy going seem unguided, 
Thy wayfare long? 

Are thy Giod’s providences chided 
As they wert wrong? 

D>» glooms that can be felt brood o'er thee? 
Is the path rough? 

Thy Master’s footmarks are before thee ; 
It is enough! 


The humblest part need never falter 
Beneath His eye. 

The lowliest gift the holy Altar 
Will sanctify. 

Honor thy work, noy covet neighbor, 
Nor vaunt, nor fret; 

Who sets thy task, thy loving labor 
Will not forget. 

Go thou thy way ; until the end be 
Stand in thy lot. 

Still bend thy wil! whate’er He send thee, 
And murmur not. 


Who fashions all, each use can measure, 
And place us where 
The earthen vessel may the treasure 
Of Heaven bear. 
Make thou His statutes songs, and duty 
Thy joy shall be ; 
So shall the King desire thy beauty 
Of loyalty. 
His plan, like hills that compass Zion, 
Naught shall displace ; 
Firm-banded as unloosed Orion, 
His tender grace. 
Yo eat with thee the paschal supper 
‘ Thy Lord would come ; 
Bo thake thy ready heart an upper 
And furnished room. 











Do what He saith, O son! O daughter! 
He will divine 

Thine instant want, and change the water 
To the best wine. 

Thy sins are seventy times seven? 
He will forgive, 

Cast out the old unhallowed leaven, 
And in thee live. 


For thee shall Israel’s horsemen harness 
Their chariot, 

And though the seven-times heated furnace 
Blaze ne’er so hot, 

Thy Saviour (‘tis a faithful saying !) 
Will bear thee hence, 

Or, with thee, bless thine undismaying 
Obedience. 

Hold that thou hast, and serve Him truly 
A little more ; 

The Judge, who only rendereth duly, 
Is at the door. 


No trustful one is e’er forsaken. 
He will redeem 

His promises, and thou shalt waken 
As from a dream. 

Soon shalt thou have the happy guerdon 
Of evil years ; 

Be glad according to thy burden ; 
Joy for thy tears. 

What God doth thou shalt know hereafter ; 
Thy gleaning bring, 

And then thy mouth be filled with laughter, 
And thy tongue sing! 


Then all the days of toil and trial 
Will Peace requite. 

As shadow falleth on the dial 
Beneath that Light. 

Yor He, who in their number telleth 
The starry rounds— 

“Tis He the broken-hearted healeth 
And binds their wounds, 

His palm shal] leave no grieving traces 
Upon their eyes ; 

Their life-time’s Love, with glowing faves, 
They recognize. 


’Tis only till that hastening morrow 
Thine heart can ache. 
Pour faith’s sweet sky-song through thy sorrow ; 
The cay shall break, 
A day of ylad transfiguration 
No change can dim. 
Hope in the Lord! Thine expectation 
Is all from him. 
Forget thy former lack and falling ; 
Stretch forth, my soul! 
Press toward the prize of the high calling ! 
On to thy goal! 
Thy God will own thy fuil oblation, 
Bend from his throne, 
And crown thee with his salutation : 
‘* My child, well done!” 
HOLYOKE, Mass. 
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WHAT THE BIBLE SAYS ABOUT 
GIVING. 


BY WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D. 


In his sermon entitled ‘‘How to be a 
Christian in Trade,” a discourse which 
illustrates the wonderful combination of 
practical sagacity with spiritual insight, for 
which he was so remarkable, Dr. Bush- 
nell says that ‘‘the great problem we lave 
now on hand is the Christianizing of the 
money power of the world”; and again, that 
‘*what we wait for and are looking hope- 
fully to see is the consecration of the vast 
money power of the world to the work and 
cause and Kingdom of Jesus Christ. For 
that day, when it comes, is the morning,’ so 
to speak, of the new creation. That tide- 
wave in the money power can as little be 
resisted when God brings it us, as the. fides 
of the sea, and like these a!so it will flow 
acrov.s the world in a day.” This witness 


is true, and it becomes us all to pray and 
labor for the fulfillment of the prophecy, 


their gold with them, unto the name of the 
Lord our God.” But here, also, the reyival 
must begin in the Church itself. In former 
times we have had revivals with distinct 
characteristics, One was remarkable for 
the blessing which rested on preaching; 
another for the spirit of prayer which 
seemed to be poured out on the people gen- 
erally; another for the interest that was 
worked in the study of the Scriptures. 
What we have yet to see isa revival, of 
which the chief distinguishing feature shall 
be liberal giving to the cause of the Lord 
Jesus; and when that comes it will be the 
prophecy of yet grander things; for the 
promise ‘‘prove me now herewith if 
I will not open you the windows of 
Heaven and pour you out a blessing that 
there shall not be room enough to receive 
it” was made not in connection with an 
exhortation to prayer, as so many who 
quote it seem to believe, but with immedi- 
ate reference to the honoring of God with 
our substance; for thus it runs: ‘* Bring ye 
all the tithes into the storehouse, and prove 
me now herewith.” While, therefore, it is 
true that a spirit of liberality in the support 
of the cause of Christ must be a fruit of 
renewed life in the Church, it is also true 
that its manifestation by the Church will be 
the forerunner of such spiritual triumphs 
as it has never yet achieved. Thus it is of 
great moment that we should use means for 
the awakening of Christians to a sense of 
the importance of this matter; and few 
things, in my judgment, could more efli- 
ciently contribute tu the attainment of that 
end than the setting briefly and pointedly 
before them the teachings of the Word of 
God upon the subject. 

Beginning, then, with the act of giving it- 
self, | find that itis spoken of as a part of 
self-consecration to God; for when at the 
close of his reign David brought out in the 
sight of ull the people the treasures which 
he had amassed forthe building of the Tem- 
ple and sought to incite them to make an 
offering for the same purpose, he said: 
**Who, then, is willing to consecrate hisser- 
vice this day unto the Lord?” 

It is regarded as an act wor- 
ship; for God commanded his people 
to come into his courts and bring an offer- 
ing with them. 


of 


It is described by Paul asa grace. When 
writing to the Corinthians he said: 
‘‘Therefore, as ye abound in every- 


thing, in faith and utterance and knowl- 
edge, and in all diligence and in your love 
to us, see that ye abound in this grace 
also.” Only think of it. ‘‘ A» ye abound in 
utterance, so abound in this grace also.” 
What a blessed thing it would be in this 
America of ours, in which the gift of 
tongues seems to have been so lavishly be- 
stowed, if Christians generally were as 
fluent in giving as they are in speech! 

It is referred to again and again as a 
“communion” in such passages us these : ‘‘Let 
him that is taught in the word communi. 
cate to”; that is, have communion with him 
that teacheth in all good things.” ‘‘To do 
gooti and to communicate, forget not,” or 
as it might be given more literally, *‘ of 
well-doing and of communion be not for- 
getful; for with such sacrifices God ‘is well 
pleased.” In the same sense Paul, who haa 
just received a gift from the Philippians, 
thanks God for their ‘‘ fellowship,” that is 
-*communion,” in the Gospel from the first 
day until now, and praises them for having 
done well in communicating, or rather 





that men shall come, ‘their silver and 


having communion with his aftliction; 

while he records it to their credit that no 

Church communicated with him—or, for the 

word is still the same—* had communion 

with him in the matter of giving and re- 
ceiving but they only.” To the same effect 
hesaysto the Corinthians that the Churches 
of Macedonia had begged him to take upon 
him the ‘ fellowship,” that is ‘‘commun- 
ion,” of ministering to the saints 
in carrying to Jerusalem their gifts 
to the poor of that city; and he urges 
his readers to accept a part in the same ser- 
vice, that God might be glorified for ‘ their 
liberal distribution”; that is, for the libe:- 
ality of the communion—for so the word 
still is—‘‘ unto them and unto all men”; and, 
to mention only one other passage, the sume 
apostle in the Epistle to the Romans bids 
his readers ‘‘ distribute to the necessities ef 
the saints”; that is—for the word is still the 
same—‘‘ hold communion with the necegsi- 
ties of the saints.” 

Thus the making of contributions for 
benevolence, in every form of it in 
which the Church is engaged, is as 
really a communion service as is the ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Supper. The same 
word is used in reference to both; and both 
alike are manifestations of the oneness of 
all the people of Christ in their common 
Lord. If this were more generally under- 
stood and felt by us, I am sure that we 
should all have greater enjoyment in that 
part of the service on which so many look 
with disfavor, the making of a contribution ; 
for that, as Paul gives us to understand, is 
only the manifestation by us in another 
form of the fellowship which we show forth 
when the bread and wine of the supper ure 
passed from hand to hand among us. In 
this view of the case it is to be feared that 
there are far more ‘ close” communionists 
in the Church than those who are commonly 
so denominated, and it may be well for us 
to take the beam out of our own eyes before 
we seek to become oculists to others. 

Further, this giving is distinctly spoken 
of in the New Testament as a priviieg-. 
Remember the word of the Lord Jesus, how 
he said, ‘‘ it is more blessed”’—that is, it is a 
greater happiness—‘‘ to give than toreceive.”’ 
In many enterprises in which men engage 
the cost is more than the profit, ‘* the play,” 
as the French proverb has it, ‘‘is not werth 
the candle”; but here there is always bless- 
ing; blessing in the consciousness ‘that we 
have the means of doing good, blessing in 
entering into fellowship with God, whose 
happiness is all that of giving cut, and bless - 
ing in the fact that the joy of the recipient 
comes back to us and redoubles our de. 
light. : 


New Yor« Crry. 





YOGA—COMMUNION WITH GOD. 


BY KESHUB CHUNDEL SEN. 


ja 

Yooa represents one of the most proin- 
nent aspects of Hindu devotional life, und 
is a remarkably unique type of Eastern” 
faith, unlike anything we see in the cevo- 
tion or discipline of the Churches in the 
West. It is a stumbling-block to modera 
scientists and philosophers. To the Caristiia 
rationalist it is heathenism and foolishness. 
That there are errors and hallucinatious 
mixed up with Hindu yoga cannot: be de- 
nied. Even the staunchest supporters can- 
not fail to see in its extreme forms a great 
deal that is unphilosophical and unjus- 





—for the word is the same in 


tiftable. But it is not with extremes 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


z 





or abuses that we hd¥e to deal. The 
philosophical thinker has to deal with 
the essence of things apart from mere 
accidents. Not to be able to separ- 
ate the two argues either prejudice or 
intellectual obtuseness, which must serious- 
ly incapacitate a critic from passing an 
impartial verdict. He who means to do 
justice to the religious life of this ancient 
and great nation, the Hindus, must look 
beneath the surface of things and seize the 
essential principles which underlie it. Let 
us inquire dispassionately into the real 
meaning and character of yoga, as in- 
grained in the national life of the Hindu 
race and manifested ia various forms in 
different conditions and periods of its men- 
tal development. 
WHAT IT MEANS. 

Yoga literally means union. The Eng- 
lish word which makes the nearest ap- 
proach to it is communion. The created 
soul, in its worldly and sinful condition, 
lives separate and estranged from the Su- 
preme Soul. A reconciliation is needed; 


nay, more than mere _ reconciliation. 
A harmonious union is sought and 
realized. This union with Deity is the 


real secret of Hindu yoga. It is spiritual 
unification; it is a consciousness of two in 
one; duality in unity. To the philosoph- 
ical and thoughtful Hindu this is the high- 
est Heaven. He punts for no other salva- 
tion; heseeks no other mukti or deliverance. 
Separation, disunion, estrangement, a sense 
of distinction, duality, the pride of ego, 
this is to him the root of all sin and suffer- 
ing; and the only Heaven he aspires to is 
conscious union and oneness with Deity. 
He is ever struggling and striving to attain 
this blessed condition of divine humanity. 
Once in possession of it, he is above all 
sorrow and distraction, sin and impurity, 
and he feels all is serene and tranquil within. 
All his devotions and prayers, his rites and 
ceremonics, his meditations and his self- 
denials are but means and methods which 
help him on to this heaven of peace. 


TUREE KINDS OF YOGA.—-A TRINITY. 


In three different periods this spirit of 
yoga, this communion with God, naturally 
assumes three different forms, or, strictly 
speaking, is realized in three different ways. 
We see in the earliest, or Vedic period, 
communion with Godin Nature; this is ob- 
jective yoga. ‘Then we have in the Vedan- 
tie period communion with God in the soul; 
this is subjective yoga. Thirdly, inthe Pu- 
ranic period we find communion with 
God in History or with the God of Provi- 
dence; this is Bhakti, or Bhakti yogu. A 
little reflegtion will discover an analogy at 
once striking and suggestive. Here, in 
Hindu theology, is a trinity which manifests 
a wonderful family likeness to the Christian 
Trinity. The only difference is in the order 
of development. In all other respects the 
coincidence of idea and sentiment is most 
remarkable. In Christianity we have the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit; in Hin- 
duism we have the Father, the Holy Spirit 
and then the Son. These three ideas rep- 
resent the different modes of divine mani- 
festation, and characterize three distinct 
periods in the history of Hinduism. How 
naturally they follow one another in the 
course of human development, both in the 
individual and the community, and how, in 
modified forms, they recur in cycles in the 
world’s history, we need not stop to con- 
sider. 

GENESIS OF VEDIO YOGA. 

The soul of man first seeks Godin Nature. 
His earliest theology is the knowledge of 
Nature, or natural theology. His earliest 
devotion is the worship of Nature. He is 
just ushered into the physical world, and 
he is at once struck with the wonders of 
creation. Everything he sees fills him with 
astonishment. Not only is the universe 
grand and beautiful—with its sun, moon 
and stars, its hills, rivers and seas, its min- 
erals, trees and animals—but Nature moves 
and lives and grows. Hence is Nature not 
only a marvel but a deep mystery. Whence 
these movements of planetary bodies, of 
winds and rivers? asks the wondering soul. 
Whence all this growth of animal and vege- 
table life in all their wondrous variety, sym- 
metry and beauty? Who or what can this 
Great Mystery be that moves and animates 
the universe? Struck with awe end aston- 
ishment, man bows and prostrates himself, 





and adores, worships, praises and magnifies 
—what? He cannot tell. He is too young 
and unintelligent, too simple and uncultured 
to be able to explain what it is he worships. 
He is led by instinct and intuition, not by 
reason or reflection. He has only crude 
ideas t> which science has not yet given a 
definite shape. He acts under the influence 
of emotions and impulses, but cannot ren- 
der an account of his own thoughts or ac- 
tions. He is religious, but not theological. 
He worships anything and everything that 
excites in him wonder, reverence or grati- 
tude. He bows reverently before the 
high heavens, and offers prayer and praise 
to thunder, lightning and rain. To the sun 
and fire, to the winds and the rivers he 
offers his heart’s warmest thanksgivings as 
to his best benefactors. The morning is 
beautiful and charming, and he adores it 
without a moment’s hesitation. Surya, In- 
dra, Vayu, Varuna—all these he invokes and 
worships. 


NEITHER PANTHEISM NOR POLYTHEISM. 

Then is he a pantheist? Oris he a poly- 
theist? Neither the one nor the other. 
His faith and devotions have not assumed 
any definite theological character or form, 
and would not admit of being ranked under 
any recogaized groups. Scientific arrange- 
ment and philosophical precision are not 
possible where only the crudest thoughts 
and the mere germs of instinct-life are ob- 
sirvable. The earliest morn is neither 
night norday. Embryonic existence is 
neither matter nor mind. So, perhaps, it is 
with the earliest religious life of humanity. 
It is what it is, and we must take it as it is. 
The philosopher may naturally feel anxious 
to give ita name. But things are not al- 
ways what we wish them to be. Let the 
fastidious and impatient critic suspend. his 
judgment, and not be eager to vilify man’s 
religious infancy as pantheism or polythe- 
ism. Let him only interpret Nature, and 
faithfully represent her, and not give her a 
name with a view to abuse her. The real truth 
is that this instinctive worship of Nature is 
neither pantheism nor polytheism, but the 
mere worshipof Force. A mysterious Some- 
thing—science calls it Force—the devout 
Aryan recognizes behind the great move- 
ment of the physical universe ; a ruling Force 
bekind each department of Nature, a Force in 
each stupendous object, in each wondrous 
movement in creation. The various forces 
in Nature—sun force, rain force, wind 
force, water force, fire force—were wor- 
shiped separately by different votaries, or 
the same votary at different times and on 
different occasions, as diverse objects in 
creation excited wonder or riveted the 
heart’s interest. For the time each seemed 
a gigantic and mighty Force, before which 
everything else sank into insignificance, and 
which completely absorbed the mind and 
monopolized the devotion of the votary. 
Thus each Vedic Rishi extolled his own 
god above all the other gods. And thus 
each Vedic god became for atime the su- 
preme deity, and all the gods by turn ac- 
quired ascendancy as the paramount and 
primary creative force. There was evi- 
dently no premeditated plan of graduated 
divinities in the Vedic pantheon; no fixed 
order of precedence. There was even no 
attempt to decide whether the universe had 
one God or many gods. Now we are told 
the gods are many; now we are told it is 
one God, but represented as many. 


FORCE-WORSHIP IN MODERN SCIENOE.—A 
PARALLEL. 

Such is also the deliverance of modern 
science. A Huxley and a Tyndall have dis- 
covered nothing in natural phenomena be- 
yond the Mystery of Force. It is either 
one unknown force, or many cognizable 
forces supposed to be resolvable into a prim- 
itive and primary force. Like modern 
scientists, the Vedic Rishis also seized only 
permanent forces behind shifting phenem- 
ena, and even grouped in different classes 
and designated under different names the 
ruling forces in different departments of 
Nature. There is, however, this difference 
between the ancient Rishis and the scien- 
tists of tne present day. Among the former 
we see devotion and poetry; among the 
latter agnosticism and philosophy. The 
Rishis were Nature’s poets, overflowing 
with imagination and gushing sentiment. 
How dry, unimaginative, cold and unde- 
vout the votaries of protoplasm and evolu- 





tion! Whyisthisso? The Rishis, simple 
and childlike, went far beyond the Huxlevs 
and Tyndalls of our day in theirsearch after 
the Unknown. They stopped not at dead 
material force, like modern pilgrims of 
science, but went further and reached the 
Temple of Living Personal Force. They 
adored Fire-force ; not an idol, but the burn- 
ing capacity of fire, and yet they recognized 
and revered it as a person. They paid hom- 
age to Water; but water to them was a 
personal deity, who could hear and grant 
prayers. They addressed Usha, or Morn, 
as afemale divinity full of beauty. Per- 
sonal Fire, personal Water, personal Morn- 
ing! Inexplicable anomalies, revolting 
polytheism, degrading worship, some would 
say. No. They are mysteries, it is true; 
and perfectly unintelligible and even obnox- 
ious to the rationalist; but to the spiritual 
man they are the mysteries of transcenden- 
tal devotion and yoga. To personify a piece 
of stone or a tree, to convert a figure of clay 
into a personal divinity, is no doubt idola- 
try, pure and simple. To see only matter 
and matter-force everywhere is agnosticism 
and atheism. But to discover an efficient 
and personal First Cause in all natural phe- 
nomena is the highest causal intuition of 
philosophical theism. It is the germ cf 
scientific yoga vision. The discovery is not 
the result of laborious logical processes, 
inductive or deductive. The efficient cause 
is also a personal cause; so says the intui- 
tive consciousness in man; the two are 
apprehended simultaneously—efficiency and 
personality in one and the same act of eog- 
nitive perception. 
RECOGNITION OF PERSONALITY. 

The Rishi, in recognizing personal Force, 
argued not from premise to contlusion; he 
inferred not personality from a blind force. 
His was no inferential theology. His Storm- 
god and his Fire-god were at once causal 
forces, intelligent beings and loving pei- 
sons. As the clouds thundered and dis- 
charged electricity and poured down rains, 
he wondered, trembled, bowed and prayed; 
he spoke to One he knew not, but recog- 
nizedasa Father and a Friend, a Person who 
knew him and was ready to protect and de- 
liverhim. Can man love fire and water? Can 
man trust and adore the sun and the sky? 
Can man affectionately address the flowing 
rivers as mothers? The Aryan devotee did. 
His eyes, untutored, yet trained, saw a 
Person behind all the wonders and beau- 
ties of creation, and therefore, he believed, 
trusted, loved and adored all at once. A 
Presence, the presence of a Lord and Friend, 
confronted him everywhere. At every turn 
he met a holy and divine Person. In fire, 
in water, in all things, above and below, he 
seemed to realize this Omnipresent and 
Omniactive Person. In all departments of 
Nature he saw a Person, who was infinite 
in power ad intelligence and compassion. 
It was a besetting furce, an all-seeing wit- 
ness, an ever-present father, a most loving 
mother, and a holy Saviour who delivered 
man from sin. Where others saw only a 
blind mechanical force, the Rishi beheld a 
Person sitting in glory and quickening and 
regulating the universe. They struck at the 
veil, and saw nothing behind; but he saw 
throughit, and found his trusted Friend. He 
had the gift of interpenetration. The force- 
wall of Nature’s cathedral is opaque to the 
ordinary eye; but to the spiritual eye of 
yoga it is transparent. Hence the Rishi 
saw, through the diversified forms of gross 
matter, the presence of a resplendent Per- 
son. Such God-vision is possible only to 
the favored eye of the yogi. Or why is it 
that everybody does not enjoy it? Every- 
body sees the sun, moon, and stars; water 
and fire are objects of daily observation. 
Yet how few there are who intuitively and 
with the enthusiasm of spontaneous rever- 
ence recognize a personal divinity in these 
material objects! Nature is before us, 
above us and around us, day and night; 
we all see it, and yet so few seem privileged 
to see through it, and discover the Supreme 
Person behind it. Even the scientists of 
the present age, who are ever handling 
various objects in Nature and most indus- 
triously manipulating and analyzing them 
with a view to ascertain their nature and 
properties, seem unable to recognize any- 
thing beyond matter and material force. 
But the uncultured Aryan, innocent of 
modern philosophy and science, clearly 
saw a Person where others dimly see mere 





force enveloped in mists. Are we not, 

then, warranted in pronouncing him a seer 

and a yogi? Surely this is yoga vision, 

though not in its more perfect form. it is 

more poetical than philosophical, more 

mystical than scientific, more a matter of 

faith than of reason or thought. 

THE Hrmaayas, Sept. 2d, 1883. 
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THE FAMILY UNDER HEROIC 
TREATMENT. 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DIKE. 











Very interesting and suggestive facts and 
opinions often come to me about the Divorce 
Question. Here, for instance, are two letters 
from a gentleman in Nova Scotia, called 
forth by some of my articles in Tue InpE- 
PENDENT. My correspondent is a native of 
Maine, where he was actively engaged in 
business until he entered the ministry a 
dozen years ago. After a service of several 
years in his native state, he became the pas- 
tor of a church of 600 members in Nova 
Scotia, where he has been about two years, 
closely observing the social condition of that 
province. 

‘“‘While in Maine,” he writes, ‘it was fre- 
quently urged that the facilities for obtain- 
ing divorces were necessary to the peace and 
quiet of the community; that it was better 
to divorce ahusband and wife than to con- 
strain them to live together when not 
agreed.” But now he says: ‘‘Iam con- 
vinced that the frequency of divorces and 
the ease with which they are secured fos- 
ters a quarrelsome spirit among those who 
are easily provoked to quarrel.” He then 
gives proofs of this. I quote one. instance, 
because it is in striking contrast with our 
way of doing things; and yet it seemsto be 
a representative one in that province. <A 
family well known to my correspondent 
“had,” to use his own language, *‘some very 
severe trouble—jealousy, and as is gener- 
ally believed well-grounded, on the part of 
the husband, who sent his wife away. But 
a magistrate learned of her undoubted peui- 
tence, reasoned with the husband, showing 
that it was almost impossible for him 
to get a divorce, and persuaded him to be 
reconciled to his wife. The result is that 
they have been living to sether peaceably 
and pleasantly.” And this is his testimony : 
“Itis an undeniable fact to all who live 
here that the great difficulty of obtaining d.- 
vorces 18 a most potent factor in settling 
Samily quarrels. My own observation, since 
coming here, has firmly convinced me of 
this, and also that the possibility of an casy 
and inexpensive divorce is pouring oil on 
the flames of conjugal discords.” 

In response to my ingniries for further 
information, he gives important facts. The 
official reports show that the number of di- 
vorces in the entire province each year 
ranges from none one year to six in 1882. 
There were in all only forty-two divorces 
granted, and only fifty-seven applications 
for divorce in the last sixteen yea> ; to about 
32,000 marriages, or one divorce to 760 
marriages. The neighboting State of Maine 
has had in some years one divorce in every 
ten marriages. Statistics of crimes against 
chastity in Nova Scotia are not accessible; 
‘but from close observation and careful in- 
quiry I can confidently affirm that viola- 
tions of chastity among married people are 
less frequent than in the United States. Do- 
mestic troubles are less frequently heard of 
than in my native state.” 

Of course there are abatements to be 
made in such comparisons as this; but I 
submit whether this is not substantially a 
correct opinion. Plenty of corroborative 
evidence can be adduced from both sides 
the Canada line. Many are coming to see 
that our facilities for obtaining divorces are 
simply, to use the expressive phrase of my 
correspondent, ‘‘ pouring oil on the flames 
of conjugal discords.” 

Another incident shows how slowly this 
dawns on some minds. An editor, com- 
menting some months ago, on the move- 
ment for reform, and making the purely 
gratuitous assumption that it meant every- 
where and always a demand that legal 
causesgor divorce be restricted speedily to 
that allowed by the New Testament, began 
an attack on this, which he galled, ‘the 
heroic method of treating uphappy mal 
riages.” He was quickly silenced by the 
reply that the very measures in vogue ages 
ly deserved to be regarded as “‘ heroic.’ 
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The present system was established and has 
obtained cutrency on the very ground that 
the surgery of the courts is the best remedy 
we can apply to a diseased family. Noth- 
ing but the knife applied to the vital bond 
seems to meet approval. New England 
practically said this was the only thing to 
be done in 2,118 cases in 1878; and Ohio 
alone declared the same in 1,806 instances 
last year. Legal destruction is the only 
resort. All remedies are unavailing. Noth- 
ing, surely, can be more ‘*heroic” than this 
method of treating a diseased family. The 
friends of reform say: ‘‘ Give natural reme- 
dies a fair chance.” Asa first step to this, 
let us stop using the knife in some of these 
cases that our attention may turn to the 
value of hygienic laws and good care. For 
it is impossible to do much with these heal- 
ing forces so long as everybody who 
chooses is allowed to run to the surgeon. 
The disease thrives on this heroic treat- 
ment. It runs riot in the social blood. 


A still more suggestive question—because 
of its source; for it is essentially the same— 
has been put tome more than once or twice: 
‘What are we to do with this couple? 
They have been married according to the 
jaw of the state. But neither party ever 
had anything like a true idea of the relation 
nor any right motive in entering into it. 
From the very first it has never been a true 
marriage as Christianity designed it. There 
is nothing religious about it. It has been a 
relation of sin and lust throughout. Why 
not allow the state, which alone has recog- 
nized the marriage, to grant a legal divorce 
in such acase? Indeed, should not this be 
the course for the state to take in a vast 
number of instances?” 

Now this question was not asked by ig- 
norant men; but, if Iremember correctly, by 
ministers of the Gospel, in every instance 
save one. This exception, if it can be 
called one, was from a young man on the 
threshold of the ministry, equipped with 
all the college and seminary could do for 
him, surrounded by his classmates in one 
of tue several seminaries I have visited 
within a year. It was put in all sincerity 
by him, as it was afterward by one well on 
in the miuistry. 

This time one question was answered by 
asking another. ‘‘ Here,” it was said, ‘isa 
man of utterly corrupt life. There is no 
good in him compared with the general 
badness of the man. He is a moral pest to 
soviety. He has been a sinner from his 
youth. He was born in sin and sprang 
from an immoral ancestry. Everybody 
feels that society, as well as himself, is the 
worse for his existence. What shall the 
state do with him? Kill him?’ And why 
not, on your reasoning? ‘ Ah!” you young 
theologians say, ‘‘ Let him hear the law of 
God telling him that, however sinful his 
origin was, however corrupt his whole life 
has been, he must accept the fact of his ex- 
istence and its obligations to love and 
righteousness. Let him be made to see 
the Christ of the Gospel bending over him 
and reaching forth his hand to lift him out 
of his degradation into true life. The possi- 
ble image of God is in the man. Let thestate 
protect that life as a sacred thing in order 
that religion and philanthropy may do 
their work.” You shrink from the sugges- 
tion of legal murder or the encouragement 
of suicide as remedies for the miseries of 
individual humanity. They are unworthy 
any one who is above the despair of a hope- 
less pessimism, out of which faith has gone 
forever. 

Shall I now answer your question seri- 
ously? It was apparently asked in all sin- 
cerity by one who wanted light. ‘Consent 
and cohabitation” ushered two persons into 
arelation that constituted a family from 
the first. This family, therefore, came into 
being by a natural law, as effeetive in its 
operations as ever that was by which an in, 
dividual came into the world. You can no 
more go behind the fact of being in the one 
case than in the other. And the same di- 
Fart 4 the me Christian grace must 
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family. The doctrine of its sacred right to 
existence is both the foundation and the in- 
centive of all the best work for its improve- 
ment. Let this theology of yours get be 
yond the individual to the family, and then 
let the Gospel of Christ have like enlarge- 
ment in your practical work for men. 

The incident was related the next day 
to an eminent scholar with whom I chanced 
to dine. He said, as did the Professor who 
heard the question and answer: ‘‘ You are 
right.” And then we talked of the low 
views of marriage and the family in our 
country and age, which such a question, 
coming from the class of men who asked it, 
indicates, and how as a people we have 
come to resort to this heroic treatment of 
diseases of the family, not intelligently, for 
we have never studied the subject very 
much, but carelessly and by easy drifting 
into it. As I have said before now, this is 
the old Spartan way of doing things, which 
did not hesitate to put to death ill-formed 
children,for the supposed good of the state, 
and leave the defective and weak to perish. 
Of course, people need to be married more 
wisely, just as they need to be better born. 
But the talk about wiser marriages alone 
will not solve the difficulties of the family, 
nor will easy divorces cure the evils of hasty 
marriages. This will not be until other 
laws are changed and the talk about being 
better born or the practices of ancient 
society comes to be accepted as the chief 
solution of the problem of individual misery 
and wretchedness. It is true that marriage 
and heredity both need vastly more atten- 
tion than they get. But their underlying 
principles are not antagonistic in substance 
or in method of application. A society 
which justly beasts that it is fast getting 
beyond the ‘‘ heroic method” of curing its 
individual ills should be slow to tolerate 
that kind of treatment of the family. Es- 
pecially should the Christian Church pro- 
test against any such heroic methods of 
dealing with that family which its great 
founder put into its hands to restore to a 
world that had lost the original gift of God. 

One wonders at these things in our day. 
But when weremember that one great truth 
generally preoccupies the mind to the exclu_ 
sion of other truths, and recall how this coun- 
try tolerated and defended human slavery far 
into the nineteenth century, it does not seem 
quite so etrange that polygamy finds its 
dupes and unscriptural and unnatural di- 
vorce its apologists. As slavery went down 
when the nation fairly found the solid 
ground of Human Rights, so it will be with 
these evils. The great doctrine of the natural 
family is yet to become the conscious and 
well defined possession of the American 
people. 


RoyALtTon, Vr. 
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(To THE EpitoR OF THE INDEPENDENT. 

I WAS 80 much impressed by the succinctness and 
comprehensiveness of this introduction to Refor- 
mation history that I have run it into English, in order 
that others might enjoy it too. It appears as the 
Introduction to a Life of Luther lately published in 
Germany, under the authorship of Plitt and Petersen. 
Prof. Plitt, of Erlangen, had begun the work, but died 
leaving it a little more than half accomplished break. 
ing off in the middle of a sentence. His old school- 
friend, Petersen, Pastor in Lubeck, took up and 
finished the work. Prof. Plitt had intended to make 
his life-work the studying and publishing of a Life of 
Luther which should make the work of the great 
reformer accessible and apprehensible for the com- 
mon people of Germany. Like a tired school-boy he 
fell asieep* over his work. GEORGE A. GATES. 


Urrer Montcxalr, N. J.) 

In the history of the Christian Church, 
next to the Apostles, there is no so promi- 
nent a personality as Martin Luther, and no 
event in that Church has cut so deeply as 
the Reformation. The reason thereof lies 
in this, that at that time the Church, after 
long wandering in error, again bethought 
herself of her true being, and with newly 
opened eye looked back at her beginning 
and cast herself upon the God-wrought 
witness of that beginning—Holy Scripture. 
Thereby she freed herself from many an 
offense and many a blemish, and there 
opened before her the possibility of healthy 
development. But he who was first led to 
this perception and this change, who ex- 


“His friend speaks of him, asing that beautiful 
Germanexpression “ Der Hntechlafone” ~~‘ The Fall- 
en Asleep.” 


perienced both in himself, and then through 
his testimony thereto gave occasion that it 
become the experience of the Church also— 
that man was Martin Luther. 

When to Paul, the apostle of the heathen 
world, ashe stepped upon European soil, 
the question came, ‘‘What mustI do to be 
saved?” he replied: ‘‘Believe onthe Lord 
Jesus Christ.” In that answer he expressed 
the kernel of Christianity. 

Jesus Christ came into the world to make 
sinners blessed, and blessed does he become 
who believes on him—i. ¢., who inconfident 
trust gives himself to Christ as his Saviour 
and looks only to him for all salvation. 

This is the chief content of the Gospel, 
which no one proclaimed with such clearness 
and such strength as Paul, and which he, 
especially in the letters to the Romans and 
Galatians, has written down for the Church 
of all times. ‘‘ Therefore we hold that man 
becomes just without the works of the law, 
through faith alone.” 

But nothing in the Church became so 
quickly distorted and hidden and forgotten 
as this fundamental truth. There lies in 
man, heathen and Jew, the struggle to 
break for himself a path to God, without 
whom he cannot exist. 

Man wills todo good, in order to stand 
before God as just, and forgets that he who 
is not good cannot do the good. 

This error, which, carried out, would 
entirely do away with Christ and his work, 
made itself felt very early in the Christian 
Church and spread rapidly; and out of this 
sprang countless further errors, the causes 
of great injuries. 

If to the question ‘‘ What must I do to be 
saved?” the answer runs, ‘‘ Do this and do 
that,” the Christian is again put under a 
law. 

First and foremost then follows: The 
Church is no longer the body of believers; 
but it is a law institution that sets before 
its followers the new command of God and 

watches over its fulfillment. 

Then, too, Faith is made to mean a doing 
of something; to believe becomes synony- 
mous with obediently accepting certain 
propositions a3 true. Then to this belief 
must come in addition a vast number of 
other things to be done. 


But if there is nothing beyond doing, 
then the frivolous and easy-going get on 
finely. Without eny change of disposition 
or heart, he works out the task set before 
him, and is satisfied with himself. All else, 
without further troubling himself, he leaves 
for the Church to see to. So with the 
masses. For the honest and earnest man, 
on the other hand, life becomes a torment. 

The more eafnest he is, the more he 
learns that what he has done is still not 
enough, and lets himself be driven to new 
works with no better result. As long as 
man, with the design of becoming just be- 
fore God, gives himself up to works, he can 
attain no rest—cannot have the assurance 
and joy of salvation. And according to the 
teaching of the degenerated Church, man 
cannot have these ; men, having no assurance 
in themselves, were pointed to the Church 
and her mediation. Through the insecurity 
of their own hearts men were in her—that 
is, the Priest’s hand. 

If, now, the Church is pre-eminently a law 
institution, then there must be within it a 
visible authority which shall proclaim and 
administer the law. This raised the priest- 
ly office into one ruling in Christ’s stead 
over the other members. 

That office claimed to mediate between 
God and Christians, who for their highest 
good were dependent on it. 

And this legality led further. The 
changes of times and customs demanded 
new duties, and they must come clad in di- 
vine authority. This necessarily urged on 
to the uniting of the highest law-giving 
power in the Church in one person, and for 
this he must naturally be beyond the possi- 
bility of error. The infallible papacy was 
logically inevitable. 

But a law society is one that is externally 
visible and tangible. As a body which rep- 
resented the law, the Church must become a 
visible kingdom, as it developed more and 
more its fundamental law—namely, obedi- 
ence to the visible head, the Pope. This 
obedience became the condition of blessed- 
ness. 

Thus stood the Church, a visible kingdom, 





jn the midst of the kingdoms of the world; 


their subjects the Church also claimed as 
its members. 

Soon the next step followed, and the 
Spiritual was said to be above the Tempo 
ral, just as the body is subject to the spirit. 
The Church and her head laid claim to lord- 
ship over the temporal powers, and, indeed, 
all temporal life; and since she had misled 
men by means of hergrip on the conscience, 
she succeeded in the main in carrying 
through her claim. Over against the mass 
of people with their consciences in unrest 
temporal authority was powerless. 

Thus inthe Middle Ages the Church—i. ¢., 
at that time the priesthood with the Pope 
at the head—acquired mastery over the 
Christian populations, and to a greater or 
less degree set the stamp of such mastery 
on their lives in every department. 

Men came to look upon this state of af- 
fairs as the fulfillment of that farewell word 
of Christ: ‘All authority hath been given 
unto me in Heaven and on earth.” Men en- 
tirely forgot that the same one said: “‘ My 
kingdom is not of this world.” 

But this fearful caricature of the King- 
dom of God grew out of that one false an- 
swer tothe greatest question a soul can 
‘ask: ‘* What mustI do that I may possess 
the blessed life?” Make answer, ‘‘ Do this 
or do that” and you have the fundamental 
error from which that false Church drew 
the strength which keptit alive. 

Yet by no means shouldit be overlooked 
that the Church in all its degeneracy be- 
came a blessing to the people. By serving 
it, many, through all the centuries, came to 
Christ; even when on the death-bed they 
for the first time cast themselves wholly in- 
to the arms of God’s mercy and grace. 
Then too, the Church of the middle ages, 
stands forth in history as a power of the 
first magnitude for culture and civilization. 
But for her our present civilization would 
be wanting, Especially grand work did the 
Church do in hiding away the relics of 
those ancient civilizations then fading away, 
and in preserving those rescued treasures 
for the better times when new people 
should step forth upon the stage of history. 
It was that Church that waked those people 
out of the long sleep of barbarism; she 
nursed the infancy of their renewed life, 
called out their slumbering powers, pushed 
them on and guided them in their develop- 
ment. There grew up, under her leadership, 
a rich and variegated life that delighted the 
people. The monuments of that life rouse 
our wonder and admiration to this day. 

But, on the other hand, it remains true, 
that the teaching of the Church of those 
times led men out of the paths of salvation 
and into the paths of error. The more the 
Church grew in power and extension, the 
more did she this. 

The formulated body of doctrine of the 
Church was in many parts one dangerous 
to the very souls of men. 

Just in that consisted its greatest harm. 
So we must say that the Church did check 
and oppress the natural and spontaneous 
life of the people in many respects. She 
neither knew nor permitted any freedom of 
conscience. She denied the independent 
God-given right of political government, 
Only that state had any morally justified 
existence which submitted absolutely to 
her. She oppressed science and general 
learning, and forbade these the freedom 
necessary to their thrifty development. She ~ 
depreciated everywhere the dignity of the 
business and work of common life, in that 
she set up the priestly and monastic life as 
the only one really holy and pleasing toGod. 
And, now, to complete the caricature, the 
life of this priestly and ruling class sank 
lower and lower from century to century. 
Ignorance, ambition, avarice and immoral. 
ity bloomed in the lives of those who gave 
themselves out to be the saints of earth. 
Through all this the degenerate Church 
weighed down the people like a heavy 
burden. == 

In no century did there fail to arise op- 
posing movements; but they made little 
impression. y lacked in force, and 
that for the reason that they did not fix 
their starting t and rest their confi- 
dence in the foundation truth of Christian- 
ity. Their attack was chiefly on certain 
isolated needs and m 

These storms did, indeed, here and there 
for a little time, shake the despotism, of the 





Church; but they were not strong enough 
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to break it. Latterly the Church won in 
every contest and well knew how to explain 
and enforce this fact as adivive recognition 
of the rightfulness of its lordship. 

Toward the end of the middle ages, when 
80 many signs pointed to the fact that 
European Christendom had before it new 
tasks, the oppressiveness of that burden on 
the people made itself deeply felt. They 
complained and groaned and enumerated 
their grievances, particularly the German 
people. But outlook toward relief they 
had none. 

In no century had the ery ‘‘ Reform,” 
from top to bottom, become so universal a 
watchword as in the fifteenth. And yet, 
after the great attempts at the Councils of 
Kostnitz and Basle at the beginning of 
the century, so pitifully failed, men, in 
in spite of all their longings, nearly lost hope 
of any reform. When, one hundred years 
later, 1512, Pope Julius I] assembled about 
him a brilliant Lateran council, his and 
the Church's lordship seemed to be more 
assured than ever. His flatterers did not 
hesitate publicly to address him as God on 
earth. 

And yet the onward sweep of that op. 
pression, and the failure to resist it of every 
obstacle set up in the course, ought to have 
prepared Christendom and made it recep- 
tive for the thorough-going reform which 
God himself intended to work in the 
Church, 

Now that man’s hope and confidence had 
reached their lowest point //is time had 
come! 

Quietly had He made ready for himself 
the instrument which he wished to use 
Martin Luther! 


-> - 


BISHOP RILEY AND THE EPISCO- 
PAL MISSION IN MEXICO. 


BY THE REV. ROLLO OGDEN. 


Bisuor Rivey and his mission are already 
so prominently before the public that I can- 
not be accused of intruding into private 
affairs by what lL now write. Indeed, it is 
to be taken for granted that an utterance 
from any one who has information in the 
matter will be welcome. The Generai Con- 
vention in Philadelphia had the case before 
it. Individual rectors and churches are 
inquiring what are the facts about « mission 
which has so enlisted their interest and ap- 
pealed to their Itberality. My opinion has 
been sought more than once as that of one 
whose short residence in Mexico gave him 
opportunities for independent and disinter- 
ested observation. I take this occasion to 
present some aspects of the question. 

A glance backward is necessary. There is 
no need of discussing the history of the 
transformation which made a Bishop of the 
Valley of Mexico out of an agent of the 
American and Foreign Christian Union. 
But there are certain facts in connection 
with that metamorphosis which show one 
thing very clearly. Bishop Riley was early 
dazzled with the idea of a National Re- 
formed Church. He seems to have had a 
hope of such a thing and to have worked 
for it, even before he had determined to 
give his Church an episcopal organization. 
In truth he could not well help catching 
auch an idea from that group of eager young 
men who gathered about him. They were 
enthusiastic patriots. They were in sym- 
pathy with the new sense of nationality, so 
stimulated by the triumph of the Liberal 
party, and the end of the Intervention. 
They had come out, almost spontane- 
ously, from the Catholic Church, unable 
longer to endure her corruptions, and dis- 
gusted with her hostility to the party of 
progress, and had bright dreams, which 
even Juarez shared, of building up a purely 
Christian yet Mexican Church. Bishop 
Riley, as was natural and right, fell in with 
these hopes and encouraged them. ll 
went well foratime. Then came a serious 
trouble. A number of the young preachers, 
among the number some of the ablest, drew 
away from the Bishop. They worked inde- 
pendently for a while, but finally went into 
the service of the other missions, just then 
entering the country. Now this schism has 
been differently explained. Bishop Riley 
himself is free to attribute all the difficulty to 
the intrigues of the other missionaries, 
scheming to get his preachers for them- 
selves. He constantly represents the ap- 
pearance of the other missions in the coun- 








try, asan unchristian iavasion of his rights, | discriminating gaze of a native, differed 


and speaks, not without bitterness, of their 
success as due to the indiscriminate use of 
money aud to unwarrantable tampering 
with his congregations and ministers. The 
other missionaries stoutly deny this. They 
represent the rupture as complete before 
their appearance on the field, and say that 
they received the disaffected workeis only 
on the assurance that the independent plan 
was 4 failure and that a return to Bishop 
Riley was out of the question. The evi- 
dence they present is, aside from their own 
assertions, the testimony of the preachers 
themselves. This is, in almost every case, 
to the effect that their dissatisfaction was 
due to the sudden introduction of an epis- 
copal government and a highly liturgical 
service. Ecclesiastical orders and elabo. 
rated ritual were, so they say, the causes 
of their separation from the Bishop. And 
there are corroborative facts to support this 
testimony. First is the coincidence of 
time. It was just at that time, cer- 
tainly, that the ritualiaing tendencies ap- 
peared. If, as these men affirm, such ten- 
dencies are distasteful to them, they have 
not made a mistake in time. The coinci- 
dence of tie lendsas much plausibility to 
their version of the matter, certainly, as to 
Bishop, Riley’s. But there is also other con- 
firmatory evidence. 1 have a copy of a cir- 
cular issued by the separating ministers, 
usxing co-operation in their attempt to es- 
tablish an independent Church. This bears 
the date of September 12th, 1872. It seems 
to prove that the assertion that offense was 
given by the introduction of an episcopal 
government, was no afterthought of these 
native brethren, but was in their mouths at 
the very time. I give the essential parts of 
the circular. It is entitled ‘Invitation to 
all Mexicans.” It goes on: ‘‘We, the under- 
signed, desiring with all our hearts the estab- 
lishment of the Christian Church in Mexico, 
and also anxious that this Church should 
be not only Christian and truly Evangelical, 
but also democratic and in awecord with the 
existing laws of ow country, have agreed 
to establish it on the following founda- 
tions.” I choose out the specifications 
bearing on the point in hand. ‘* Our con- 
fession of faith is the Apostic’s Creed, and 
we will admit no doctrine or pract.ce con- 
trary to it. All our ministers shall be 
chosen by the Church, which is the congre- 
gation of all believers. No one of our min- 
isters shall be absolute, or superior to the 
congregation. An official copy of these ar- 
ticles shall be sent to all the country con- 
gregations, in order that all who agree 
with them may unite with us to bring about 
the establishment of the National Evangeli- 
cal Church.” Then follow statements assert- 
ing that the reason certain of the ministers 
had not been allowed to preach in Bishop 
Riley’s churches was that they had ‘demo- 
cratic ideas,” and an invitation to all Ro- 
manists and Evangelicals alike to meet 
with the signers to perfect their organiza- 
tion. The circular has eleven signatures. 


It would seem from these occurrences 
and the events which succeeded them that 
Bishop Riley made two mistakes. The first 
was in thinking that an episcopal govern- 
ment would be congenia! to the new relig- 
ious movement. It awoke antagonism at 
the start. This was partly duc, no doubt, 
to petty jealousy of those of the natives 
chosen for ecclesiastical preferment. But 
it was more caused by the general disposi- 
tion of the people and the circumstances of 
the government. It has not been enough 
recognized that the revolt from Romanism, 
then in progress, was more political than 
The Catholic Chureh had, for 
years, been in alliance with the most ex- 
treme wing of the Conservatives. She had 
fought the Liberals tooth and nail. When 
fairly beaten, she made a last desperate cast 
inthe shape of the French Intervention. 
In this she was beaten, too. She came out 
of the long struggle to find that she had 
alienated the affections of the people. The 
whole new. sense of nationality was op- 
posed to her. Without knowing exactly 
what they wanted or whither they were go- 
ing, multitudes abandoned the Church. 
They would have nothing to do with an or- 
ganization which had shown itself unpatri- 
otic. It was, then, an unwise thing to at- 
tempt to check the strong, new spirit of in- 
dependence and to win this disaffected ele- 
ment by a church polity which, to the un- 


religious. 





but slightly from that hated one just ab- 
jured. Here, as it seems to me, and as I 
think the event showed, was a great mis- 
take in the Bishop’s policy. But a still 
greater mistake was made, as I believe ail 
will now admit, in supposing that it was 
possible to establish a National Reformed 
Church, in any such way or with any such 
speed as was proposed. The revolt from 
Romanism was too much political. It had 
not sufficient religious fiber to pass, at once, 
into a Christian Church. There was prelim- 
inary need of much instruction. In order 
to get a Church and not a mere party, it was 
necessary to teach those who were mere 
partisans how to become Christians. And 
as for the hope that the movement would 
rapidly spread through the Catholic party 
and win the Church herself from her cor- 
ruptions, it was, from the first, chimerical. 
If it was ever indispensable to proceed in a 
straight-forward manner agsinst a debased 
form of Christianity, if missionaries in 
‘Turkey and Persia were wisest in attacking 
error from without, notin trying to displace 
it from within, the policy for Mexico could 
not be doubtful. The most successful work 
in that country is that which has not been 
impatient for great results, but has deliber- 
ately taught and preached and prayed, until 
Christian character has been formed, and 
the material for Christian churches gath- 
ered. And in the divided and languishing 
condition of the ‘Church of Jesus” we see 
the most compiete condemnation of the op- 
posite policy. 

The fact that, as has been shown, Bishop 
Riley had from the first ardent hopes of 
being able to effect a national reformation, 
explains many of the recent troubles in the 
mission under his direction. Yet another 
fact, closely connected with this one, must 
also be taken into consideration. I advance 
the opinion with hesitation, butI think it is 
well founded, that Bishop Riley has not 
been well informed as to the condition of 
the country asa whole. What I mean is that 
he has taken most of his information at 
second-hand. Ido not disparage his great 
ability or the advantages which he had from 
his Chilian birth and admirable mastery of 
Spanish. But it remains true that he has 
been conversant only with life in the capital. 
Whether, ashe avers, on account of his 
pressing occupations in the city, or, as 
others believe, on account of an unneces- 
sary fear of violence away from police pro- 
tection, he has made none of those long 
tours through the interior which other mis- 
sionaries have, to get personal observation 
as « basisof knowledge. The result is that 
he can only faintly realize the intensity 
of ignorance and superstition in the country 
districts. He has been led to base his hopes 
on the condition of things in the city, where 
the Church has responded, as she always 
does respond, to the presence of enlight. 
enment and a Protestant element, and sup- 
pressed some of her obnoxious practices. 
Only on the ground of partial ignorance of 
the state of things in the interior can I ex- 
plain the flattering hopes which the Bishop 
has entertained and has held out before the 
American Episcopal churches. All of the 
missionaries in the city knew of several 
cases in which he had been seriously misled 
by second-hand reports. He based certain 
very serious charges against his brother mis- 
sionaries upon information which he doubt- 
less believed to be accurate, but which he 
had to admit, in an open conference, upon 
presentation of positive proof to the con- 
trary, was false. It is more than probable 
that some of the troubles which have arisen 
in his own mission are traceable to his hav- 
ing given credence to untrustworthy per- 
sons. 

At any rate, these two facts, if they can 
be believed to be facts, go far toward ac- 
counting for the way the crisis and schism 
in his mission were brought on. The daz- 
zling idea of a National Episcopal Church 
led to the choice of more bishops. Lack of 
information, or misleading information 
about the character of the work in the in- 
terior and about the character of the men 
engaged in it, precipitated the quarrel which 
reut his Church in twain. 

There does not seem to be any excuse for 
the high-handed measures of the Bishop in 
his endeavors to beat down the opposition. 
Some of the arbitrary steps he took have 
been made known to American readers by 





the articles of Rev. Mr. Greene inthe Chris- 
tian at Work. The effect upon the Bishop’s 
standing in Mexico has been most unfortu- 
nate. One of his wealthy English friends, 
resident in Mexico, stood by him all through 
the first days of the imbroglio, saying: 
‘*Bishop Riley makes mistakes; but his 
heart is all right.” But when, as it seemed, 
vut of spite against the American rector of 
the English Episcopal congregation, the 
Bishop proceeded to shut up the chapel 
used for their services, thus actually inter- 
dicting their Sunday worship, his friend 
deserted him forthwith. 

It is too soon to speak confidently of the 
prospects of the mission. If American 
support is withdrawn, as now seems prob- 
able, and Bishop Riley leaves the country, 
it is to be expected that the really evangel- 
ical elements of his congregations will 
attach themselves to the other missions, 
while the wood and hay and stubble will 
be burned away. 


CLEVELAND, O. 
‘ -_ . 


HISTORICAL CONTRASTS. 


BY OLIVER JOHNSON. 


Tue IxpErENDENT of October 18th, in its 
report of the doings of the National Con- 
gregational Council, says: 

“Miss Sybil Cart+r wa; 0.1¢ of the preachers for 
the New West Commission at one of the fullest 
sessions, and won all hearts, How could it be 
otherwise, when, after describing the needs of 
the Mormon women and children, and her work 
as a teacher among them, she said, ‘I claim to be- 
long to four Congregational socicties—to the New 
West Commission, which sends teachers to the 
Mormons; to the Sunday-school Society, which 
establishes Sunday-schools among them; to the 
American Home Missionary Society, which sends 
them ministers and organizes churches among 
them; and to the American Congregational 
Union, which builds their church edifices and par- 
sonages. And that,’ she added with a laugh, ‘is 
pretty well, [ think, for an Episcopalian woman?’ "’ 

In the Springfield Republican of the same 
date, in a report of the centennial celebra- 
tion at Longmeadow, in which many emi- 
nent clergymen, including the venerable 
Prof. Park, of Andover, and the Rev. Dr. 
Storrs, of Brooklyn, took a prominent part, 
I find this statement: *‘The aged Mrs. 
SchauMer (widow of the late missionary 
of the A. B. C. F. M. in Turkey), came for- 
ward to say a special word that was borne 
in upon ber mind, Her tall, slender, ven- 
erable figure, her fine, serious, intellectual 
face, with deep, vivid eyes beneath a 
crinkled wave of white hair, won instant 
admiration while she first told how the an- 
cestress of the noted Williams family in 
England was reluctant to cross the ocean; 
but, finally, one morn awoke and told her 
husband that she was ready to go with him 
to America; forshe had dreamed a remark- 
able dream, to the effect that she should 
accompany him thither, and their posterity 
should be multiplied, and among them 
should be many ministers. Mrs. Schauffler 
congratulated Longmeadow that it had 
sent out so many missionaries, but declared 
her great pain that missionaries were now 
wanting, that the American Board sent out 
only four last year. There are women 
enough for the mission, she said; but where 
are the young men? And she urged the 
young people within that audience to rein- 
ferce the missionary ranks. The ‘mother 
in Israel’ closed her word of exhortation 
by invoking upon her hearers the blessing 
of God.” 

These are by no means exceptional occur 
rences, but fairly typical of the large free. 
dom now widely accorded to women in 
social, reformatory and religious bodies. 
On every hand they 

“Overcome us like a Summer cloud, 
Without our specia) wonder.” 
It was not always so. Lessthan fifty years 
ago the appearance of a woman asa speaker 
in any public assembly would have been 
accounted scarcely less presumptuous than 
the interlocutory performances of Balaam’s 
ass. Such a woman would have been ac- 
counted an Amazon, devoid of the delicacy 
befitting her sex, or a lunatic requiring 
physical restraint. No change in public 
sentiment in the last fifty years is more 
marvelous than that of which we are re- 
minded by the facts above cited; and it 
seems to me that readers of the present 
generation cannot fail to be interested in 
the account I am able to give of the 
struggle by which the sphere of woman 
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has been so much enlarged. The facts 
which I shall present with entire candor, 
and without taint of partisanship are very 
interesting and instructive, illustrating as 
they do the force of custom and prejudice 
ov the one hand, and the power of truth and 
good sense on the other. 

The Methodists, I believe, from the begin- 
ning allowed women to speak and pray in 
their social assemblies ; but the practice was 
generally regarded by other denominations 
as improper and unscriptural. The small 
sect of Quakers has always accorded equal 
freedom and honor to ministers of both 
sexes. But these recognitions of woman’s 
right to “‘speak in meeting” were purely 
exceptional, public sentiment being over- 
whelmingly against the innovation. Early 
in the present century Frances Wright made 
her appearance in New Yor!’ as a lecturer 
against Christianity; but such an example 
was calculated to aggravate and confirm 
rather than soften the popular prejudice 
against woman as a public speaker. 

The anti-slavery movement, from the 
very beginning, took strong hold of the 
sympathies of woman; but the public sen- 
timent, which frowned upon that movement 
as fanatical and dangerous was especially 
bitter in its denunciations of the women 
who ventured to take any active 
part in it. Lydia Maria Child, the 
most popular literary woman in Amer- 
ica, became instantly odious upon the ap- 
pearance in 1833 of her ‘‘ Appeal in Favor 
of that Class of Americans called Africans.” 
The Boston Atheneum, which represented 
then as now the respectability and culture 
of Boston, had previously accorded to her, 
for life, the privileges of that institution; 
but shortly after the appearance of her book 
these privileges were unhandsomely with- 
drawn, and she became a victim of popular 
disapprobation and scorn. 

The call of the convention which formed 
the American Anti-Slavery Society at Phila- 
delphia, in December, 1833, was addressed 
exclusively to men; but four women ap- 
peared therein as spectators, and weie cor- 
dially welcomed. When Lucretia Mott 
asked the privilege of sugge:ting some 
amendments to the ‘‘ Declaration of Senti- 
ments” then about to be put forth, the 
President, Rev. Beriah Green, eagerly said: 
‘*Go on, Madam! We shall all be glad to 
hear you.” Her criticisms were accepted 
as highly valuable. When women’s anti- 
slavery societies were formed they were 
denounced in the severest terms as incom- 
patible with every idea of womanly delicacy 
and propriety. The annual meeting of the 
Boston Society, in 1885, was broken up by a 
mob of ‘ gentlemen of property and stand- 
ing,” whose minions invaded the hall atthe 
moment when that noble ortrodox Christian 
woman, Mary Parker, was at prayer. ‘‘ O, 
God!” she cried, ‘“* we thank thee that while 
there are many to molest, there are none 
that can make us afraid; for thou art with 

us to give us strength and courage in the 
presence of deluded and evil-minded men.” 
Up to this time, however, there had been 
no thought of encouraging women to act 
with men in the same societies and to ad- 
vocate the cause before mixed assem- 
blies. How it came to pass that they 

were afterward led to exercise this freedom, 

and what followed in consequence, I beg 
leave to tell your readers in another article. 


New York Crry. 
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THE AMERICAN ARABIC BIBLE. 


BY DR. 0. V. A. VAN DYCK, 





MISSIONARY AT BEIRUT. 





Tue earliest version of the Scriptures, as 
far as 1 know, is that made under John, 
Bishop of Seville, about 750 A. D., from 
the Vulgate. According to the Jesuit, Mari- 
ana, the whole Bible was translated, but 
was never finished. A number of manu- 
script copies of it have been found in 
Spain; but it was never known in the East. 

Rabbi Saad Ghidgaon, commonly known 
a8 Saadias, of the Babylonian school, trans- 
lated the whole of the.Old Testament from 
Hebrew to Arabic in the ninth century, for 
the use of the Arabic-speaking Jews, of 
whom there were several tribes and families 
in Arabia. The Pentateuch of this version 
was published in Constantinople, in 1546, 
in Hebrew characters; then in Paris, in 


1645, in Arabic characters - 
in 1657, rs; and in London 


An edition of an Arabic translation of the 
Samaritan Peniateuch was edited by Juyn- 
boll, of Leyden, a few years before his 
death. I had this version among others be- 
fore me while making my translation. The 
translator’s name was ’Abu Said, the Samar- 
itan. Its date is unknown, but between 
the tenth and thirteenth centuries. A few 
copies have been found in Syria. An un- 
known Jew of North Africa made an Arabic 
translation of the Pentateuch in the thir- 
teenth century, which was printed in Eu- 
rope in 1622. 

A translation of the Prophetical Books, 
made from the Septuagint, by a Jew of Al- 
exandria, in the latter part of the tenth 
century, was printed in Paris in 1645 and 
in London in 1657. 

There are extant parts of the historical 
books made from the Syriac in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. Some 
have been printed in Constantinople. We 
find occasional fragments in convents. 

The version of the Psalins, used by the 
Papal Greeks, is a translation from the Sep- 
tuagint, by Abdallah Ibn El Fadel, in the 
twelfth century, printed at Aleppo in 1706 
and at London in 1725. Another version 
was printed in Gen >a, 1516, and in Rome, 
1614; andathird from the Syriac, appar- 
ently, was printed at Shuweir, on Mount 
Lebanon, in 1610. 

Little is knownrof Arabic versions of the 
New Testament. ‘The four Gospels seem to 
have existed in Arabic since the seventh 
century and the other books since 
the ninth and tenth. Several versions of 
parts of the New Testament are in exist- 
ence—some from the Syriac, and some from 
the Greek, and some from the Coptic. The 
four Gospels were first printed at Rome in 
1591, and the whole New Testament in Hol- 
land, 1616, in Paris, 1645, and London, 
1657. 

In the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Sarkis Er-Rizz, a Maronite bishop of 
Damascus, got permission from the Pope to 
gather and compare copies of the Arabic 
Scriptures, and make a new version. He 
began the work in 1620, reducing all to the 
Vulgate—/. ¢., taking the version printed in 
Rome and comparing with other Arabic 
versions avd with the Greek, but giving the 
preference to the Latin in most cases, as is 
evident from the version itself. This ver- 
sion was printed in Rome (about 1671) in 
three folio volumes, with the Apocrypha. 
This version (without the Apocrypha) was 
adopted by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, and printed by them, and circu- 
lated in the East by all missionaries, until 
the new was made. 

It is said that the Sultan Muhammad I 
ordered a translation of the Old Testament 
to be made from the Greek to the Arabic; 
but it is not known whether the work was 
ever executed. Probably not, or some 
trace of it would have been found. 
Between 1840 and 1850 Fares Esh-Shidiak 
and Professor Lee, under the auspices of the 
Church Propagation Society, made aversion 
of the entire Scriptures into Arabic. In 
this the mistakes of King James’s English 
Version are copied. It seems that Shidiak 
translated from the English, and Prof. Lee 
was supposed to reduce it to an agreement 
with the Hebrew. This version never came 
into use. It was printed between the years 
1851 and 1857 in London. 

As far back as 1837 the mission of the A. 
B. C. F. M. in Syria were considering the 
idea of making a new Arabic version of the 
Seriptures. The means for printing it when 
made were defective; and Dr. Eli Smith 
began his labors on Arabic type, mostly 
with the printing of the Bible in view. His 
punches and matrices and fonts of type 
were ready by 1843; but ill-health and do- 
mestic affliction prevented his actual begin- 
ning of the work till 1848, when he com- 
menced it with the help of Muallin Butrus 
EI-Bistani, a good Syriac scholar, who first 
studied Hebrew with Dr. Smith. He made 
the first draft, and Dr. Smith carefully re- 
viewed it and compared it with the origi- 
nal. As soon as a form was ready it was 
put in type, and a copy sent to each mis- 
sionary in the entire Arabic field, and also 
to any other Arabic seholars near enough at 
hand. These proofs, with any suggestions, 
emendations, or corrections, or objections, 
were sent back to Dr. Smith, who carefully 
reviewed each, and adopted what he 





Having begun on the Old Testament, and 
proceeded but 4 little way, Dr. Smith 
thought best to leave the Old Testament, 
and proceed with the New Testament. He 
left a basis of the entire New Testament, 
but nothing was put into type. Dr. Smith 
adopted no known text of the Greek, but 
selected from ‘Tischendorf, Lachmann, 
Tregelles, and Alford, as he thought fit. He 
had gone on far with the New Testament 
when Alford was published; and he stopped 
until he could go back and compare what 
he had done with Alford, On his death- 
bed he said he ‘‘ would be responsible only 
for what had been printed ”—viz , Genesis, 
and Exodus with the exception of the last 
chapter. I edited the last chapter of Exo- 
dus after he died. 

Dr. Smith died in 1857, January; but 
for the last year or more of his life he was 
able to do nothing at the translation. In 
the Fall of the same year I removed to 
Beirfit, and assumed the care of the Press 
and continued the translation of the Scrip- 
tures, It was then found out that Dr. 
Smith had followed no Greek text of the 
New Testament; and this the Bible Society 
could not allow—wherefore the whole 
New Testament had to be done over. I 
was directed to begin on it and tinish it 
before turning to the Old Testament. I 
followed the Received Text, with permiss- 
ion from the Bible Society to put in as many 
various readings in the foot-notes as seemed 
desirable, especially where the text differed 
from the Syriac or any known version in 
Arabic; and I availed myself largely of this 
permission. I followed the same plan as 
Dr. Smith, in sending out proofs and re- 
viewing and comparing all that were re- 
turned to me. Some of the more difficult 
parts of the Old and the New Testament were 
kept in type for several months, till I could 
get the criticism of Rédiger and Fleischer 
from Halleand Leipzig. I have still their 
criticisms on the Song of Deborah and other 
difficult passages. 

The translation was finished August 23d, 
1864, and the printing of the first edition 
29th of August, 1865. The New Testament 
had been finished and printed in 1860. 

Thirty copies of every form were struck 
off and distributed as above mentioned; and 
thus the work became the result of the 
labor of a large number of scholars. Dr. 
Smith had associated with him. Sheikh Nasif 
El-Yazigi and M [uallim) B [utrus) Bistani, 
both Christians. I had with me Sheikh 
Yusuf El-Asir, a Muslim anda graduate of 
the college of the great mosque of El-Azhar, 
in Cairo. I preferred a Muslim to a Chris- 
tian, as coming to the work with ro pre- 
conceived ideas of what a passage ought to 
mean, and as being more extensively read 
in Arabic literature. 

The Jesuits have issued a translation, 
made by them with the assistance of Ibra- 
him El-Yazigi, son of Dr. Smith’s former 
assistant, and printed in three large octavo 
volumes. It is «a fair translation generally, 
and only differs in very slight particulars 
from mine (as far as [I have traced it), and 
that only for the sake of differing from the 
Protestant version. 

The first printed of the new version was 
the New Testament, 12mo, with references. 
This was followed by the entire Bible, 8vo, 
with references; then a 12mo voweled 
New Testament, and 16mo New Testament 
without vowels. I then went to New York, 
and in the Bible House got out electrotype 
plates of the plain8vo Bible. (These plates 
are still in use, and show very little wear. 
I am now, 1883, at work reviewing them 
for correcting such little breakages as may 
have taken place in printing so many edi- 
tions from them.) After two years, I re- 
turned to Beirat with Mr. Samuel Hallock, 
and we mede here electrotype plates of four 
sizes of the entire Bible, one voweled 
throughout; three sizes of the New Testa- 
ment, one voweled; andone set of voweled 
Psalms, 12mo; in all, between 10,000 and 
11,000 plates. Some or these were made alter 
I left the Press, and by oversight of proof- 
reader were not compared with the stand- 
ard copy which I had left there for that 
purpose. By this means some slight dis- 
crepancies between the editions have crept 
in; and I am now re-reading proofs of all 
the plates to reduce all to the same reading, 
and to correct any errors of broken letters 

or vowel points which may have occurred, 





thought proper. 


The British and Foreign Bible Society have 


also electrotyped two editions of the entire 
Bible, and several parts of the Scriptures of 
the new version. 


Berrut, Syrta, Sept. tae. 


‘WITHOUT CHARGES.” 


BY A LAYMAN. 





“THERE are 243 Congregational. churches in 
Maine and 196 ministers, of whom 51 are with- 
out charges,” --Hachange. 

Those ‘Without Charges” of a Gospel 
ministry are confessedly among the heavyi- 
est weights which Christianity has to carry, 
among the worst of its stumbling blocks 
and rocks of offense. 

It is generally assumed that the real re- 
sponsibility for the evil rests with the 
churches, and ro little remonstrance and 
exhortation has accordingly been addressed 
to them. “*The pews need Christianizing” 
has been the burden of most professional 
diagnosis of the case. May a layman be 
permitted to offer another, as, in part at 
least, more accurate. 

That the pews do need Christianizing is 
of course admitted. To Christianize them 
in their dealings with all men, including, 
though perhaps not first of all, their pas- 
tors, is a part of the large work of the 
Church—a result which will be reached in 
the millennium. Exhortation directed mean- 
time against this generic human weakness, 
is nearly valueless toward the solution of 
the practical difficulty. If the ‘ Without 
Charges” wait till the pews ar» regener- 
ated these missions will be both postponed 
and largely rendered needless. 

Does not the real exhortation need to be 
addressed to these were themselves, fewer 
in number than the pews, and presumably 
more open to high appeal? To them does 
not something like this need t© be said? 
Your apparent conception of the Gospel 
ministry as one of several professions, all 
equally entitled to insist upon a just return 
for service rendered is at bottom a falla- 
cious one. The lawyer and the doctor un- 
dertake to supply the real wants of those 
who employ them; and their reward is 
strictly proportioned to their success in 
this. The ministry, on the, other hand, 
exists to supply needs, but not always wante 
of the community. 

A genuine ‘‘call” to the ministry is, 
therefore, first of all an inner call to supply 
this unacknowledged need of perishing 
men. The man to whom this call comes 
knows and admits that his work has, in 
strictness, very little ‘‘ business side”—d. ¢., 
that in electing it as his life work to press 
home upon men’s attention truths which 
they would prefer not to attend to, he has 
not thereby established much claim upon 
their support while doing it. 

Custom and self-interest may, indeed, 
urite some of these hearers in vuluntary 
contribution toward his support; but he 
himself feels and acknowledges that hia 
real support comes first from his own self- 
sacrifice, and then from that of fellow 
Christians. He comes, therefore, to his 
field of labor, wherever it may be, as a 
missionary—a home missionary—ready to 
sacrifice anything and everything for only 
opportunity. He comes in obedience to his 
own call, not theirs. He comes to minister 
untothem, not to be ministered unto, He 
comes because ‘‘a woe is upon him if be 
preach not the Gospel.” 

Asa Christian simply, a minister is, of 
course, under no higher obligation than a 
layman to sacrifice his own temporal inter- 
ests for the spiritual good of others. The 
obligation is perfect and imperative upon 
us all to a far higher degree than is usually 
admitted. But as a minister, and therefore 
a missionary, he has voluntarily assumed a 
much higher degree of this obligation; and 
it is only reasonable to expect his own prac- 
tical recognition of this fact. No man has 
any real call to the Christian ministry 
whom grace has not enabled to look with 
comparative indifference upon the merely 
business side of his work. 

Does any disciple say, as of old: “This is 
a hard saying, who can bear it?” Truly it 
is 80, and its unsparing application would 
doubtless somewhat thin out our theologi- 
cal seminaries ; but it would no lesg render 
nearly obsolete this designation. To 
be without charge for a long time in such a 
land as ours means too often to be without 





the inner call. Whoever has and hears 
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to feed. 

But to the implied question ‘‘ Why stand 
ye here all the day idle?” the unemployed 
minister will undoubtedly reply: ‘‘ Because 
no man hath hired me.” Adding also, per- 
haps: ‘‘ How shall they preach except they 
be sent?” 

And is this indeed a valid answer? O, 
brother—feeble or fastidious, as the case 
may be—do you not know that it is not? If 
no five thousand dollar pulpit invites you, 
is there no five hundred dollar one which 
will endure you? 

But you say: ‘I cannot live on such a pit- 
tance.” If you absolutely cannot, and have 
no more remunerative opening, then your 
‘‘call” is outside of the ministry. God calls 
no minister to an impossible service. 

But is it a cannot, or a will not? It was 
neither to Jonathan Edwards at Stockbridge. 
It was neither to scores of strong and self- 
denying missionary pastors of our own 
day in their New England meuntain or 
Western prairie parishes, Is it that they 
are less worthy than you, or that you are 
less willing than they? 

The writer owns himself a layman, whose 
own providential call of duty has not thus 
tested himself, and he may be held to be 
thus doubly disqualified to judge the case 
fairly. Of all earthly positions, however, 
that which would seem to him nearest to 
heavenly service and heavenly happiness 
begun below, would be the Gospel ministry 
in some comparatively humble place, whose 
high and holy privilege it might be, remote 
from all ambitious rivalries, in self-denying 
simplicity of life and aim, to preach Christ 
to perishing men. 

Is there one among all our weary waiting 
‘* Without Charges” to whom such service 
and such happiness is not now somewhere 
open? 


THE BIBLE AND THE MONU- 
MENTS." 


BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD, D.D. 


Iy there were heroes before Agamemnon, the 
world of Greece had lost all record of them. Thoy 
were quite forgotten, or had been lifted into a 
pantheon of mythical demigods. If there were 
books before the Old Testament, they had been 
buried, lost, forgotten. With the exception of 
one or two of the later prophets, the Old Testa- 
ment antedated all written history known at the 
beginning of the present century. Its assertions 
conld be confirmed by no contemporary docu- 
ments, For vast periods, and not for Israel alone, 
but for kingdoms and mighty empires which fell 
before Gresos developed a written literature, it 
waa the only record that could claim authority. 
What the Greeks knew of the history of Egypt 
and Asayria and Babylonia, they credulously 
gathered as they could, centuries after. 

Standing thus alone, the Old Testament his- 
tory was unconfirmed. There was nothing with 
which toconfirm it except the muddled accounts 
of two or three blundering late Greek story- 
tellers, who were quite as likely to contradict as 
to tellthe truth. The critics had it all their own 
way. They could deny what they pleased. They 
could say that this story was inherently improb- 
able, that that was contradicted by Xenophon or 
Syncellus, and praise the Greek or disparage the 
Hebrew writers; and no positive and conclusive 
reply was possible. 

But the last half-century has changed all this. 

Fifty years ago Egypt began to open the con- 
temporaneous monnments of her kings. Thirty 
years ago the capitals of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates valleys werediscovered,and their language 
unlocked, Long historical inscriptions—a fow 
from Egypt, but multitudes from Assyria—have 
been discovered, written in the life-time and by 
the direct orders of the kings whose deeds they 
record; contemporary annals, whose historical 
trustworthiness is beyond question, except as we 
must make allowance for that boastful temper 
which would change a defeat into a victory. 
Fifty years ago critics doubted if such a king as 
the Sargon, mentioned once in the Bible, ever 
lived. Now we know the history of the whole 
‘dynasty of the Sargonidw, and have Sargon’s own 
full record of where his armies fought during 
each successive yearof his reign, That record 
can be trusted. Sargon himself, or his own 
official historian, tells the story ; and the same is 
true of the other Assyrian kings, 

My object in this article is to give a few exam- 
ples, showing how the monuments confirm Bible 
history. I purposely omit matters of cosmogony, 
and what comes before the history of nations, 
which, though abundantly illustrated by the 
mythic poetry of old Babylon, cannot, in the na- 
ture of the case, be historically confirmed. There 
is space to mention but a few out of scores of 
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confirmations which would each bear a much 
fuller treatment than can be given them here. 

It is not many years ago that it was stoutly ob- 
jected that Moses could not have written a Book 
of the Law or the Ten Commandments, because 
writing was not then invented. But not only is 
it now abundantly proved that Egyptian hiero- 
glyphic and Assyrian syllabic writing were famil- 
iarly known long before the time of Moses or 
even of Abraham; but within the past twenty 
years the history of Phenician writing used by 
the Hebrews has been carefully studied; and 
it is now the general conclusion of the best 
scholars that it originated during the time of 
the conquest of Egypt by the Shepherd Kings 
four or five centuries before Moses. The last 
student of the subject, Mr. Isaac Taylor, in a 
volume published the last half of the present 
year, thus sums up the result of long and care- 
fu) investigation : 

“The possible date of the origin of the 
alphabet is thus brought within definite 
limita. The possible limits lie between 
the twenty-third and seventeenth centuries ; and 
there seems to be no reason why we should not 
provisionally accept the approximate date which 
has been proposed by de Rouge and place it in 
or about the ninteenth century B.C” This ob- 
jection is swept away. 

It had seemed strange that, in the tenth chap- 
ter of Genesis, it should be represented in one 
verse that the people of Babylonia were descend- 
ants of Ham,*through Nimrod ; and in another, 
that they came from Shem, through Asshur, The 
inscriptions gathered into the British Museum 
now fully prove that two races occupied that 
country from a very early time; one pure She- 
mitic, and the othera darker, non-Shemitic race, 
older than the former, and having an entirely 
different language and physiognomy, being of 
what the Bible calls “the sons of Ham.” This 
difficulty is fully met. 

It seemed, a few years ago, an almost incredi- 
ble story told in Genesis of the campaign of the 
four kings of Elam and Babylonia, Chedorlaom- 
er, Arioch, Amraphel, and Tidal, against the five 
kings of Sodom and the plain. The monuments 
confirm the story wonderfully. They tell us that 
at just this time there had been an Elamite (or 
Median) conquest of Babylonia ; they tell us that 
Laomer was the name of an Elamite god, so that 
Chedorlaomer means worshiper of Laomer ; and 
we find an account of this very Arioch 
mentioned on the monuments as king of Elas- 
sar, and we learn that his father’s name was 
Chedormabug, and his grandfather’s was Simti- 
silhak. And we further learn that even earlier 
than this there had been Babylonian expeditions 
to the shores of the Mediterranean Sea. Every 
difficulty is completely removed and confirmation 
ome. : : 

yraham, we are told in the Scriptures, came 
from Ur of the Chaldees. Such a town had be- 
come utterly lost, except in this biblical mention 
of it,and a pious tradition had put it in an inepos- 
sible place. The present generation has redis- 
covered it and read ita record on the monuments. 
We find it was the second capital of Babylonia, 
and was distinguished for the worship of the 
Moon-god. The names could be mentioned of 
half a dozen of ita kings, one of whom was Che- 
dormabug, father of the Arioch of the Bible. Two 
seals, worn by gentlemen of Ur before the time 
of Abraham, and bearing the names of the two 
first kings, are in the British Museum. The Bible 
geography is proved no fiction. 

Passing now, with the course of the Hebrew 
history, from Mesopotamia to Egypt, in the time 
of the Oppression, we find on the Egyptian monu- 
ments no record of Bible miracles ; that was not 
to be expected ; kings do not report their disas- 
ters. But the whole coler of the Genesis story 
agrees admirably with that of Egypt at this time, 
and Egyptian scholars speak of it with wonder. 
We find pictures and accounts of slaves with He- 
brew features, and working at brick-making as 
the Hebrews worked. We know just who was 
the king of the Oppression, this great Rameses 
II, whose body was found last year, and is now 
shown to the traveler in the Bulak Museum. 
Only lately has any systematic exploration been 
made in the region where the Hebrews lived. 
During the present year an expedition was sent 
from England to search for records of this region ; 
and the first thing done was to discover Pithom, 
one of the two store cities which the Bible tells 
us the children of Israel built. The city was 
previously unknown, but it was found bearing 
the name of Pithom on an inscription ; and the 
chief buildings were great brick storehouses, 
without windows or doors, in which grain was 
to be preserved for use in war or famine. But 
the Egyptians had no historical talent. They 
have left us much to illustrate habits and cus- 
toms, and only clues to their history. Their 
annals fail us; but their pictures and stories and 
pious books are full of helps and of illustrations 
bearing on the Bible accounts of the land and 
people of the Nile. 

The Bible tells us of a strong Israelite kingdom 
established by David, or extended by him and his 
son Solomon to the very banks of the Euphrates. 
But is this credible? What was the mighty em- 
pire of Assyria doing all thistime? The monu- 
ments have answered the question. At just this 
time the Assyrian empire had suffered a great 





decline. It was scarcely able to hold its own 
cities, much less to make any foreign wars. 
Room was then made for the new Israelite king- 
dom. But soon after Solomon’s death a great 
king arose in Nineveh, Assur-nazirpal, 
who unified the Assyrian kingdom and con- 
quered his neighbors, though he did not send 
his armies as far as Palestine. But his son Shal- 
maneser tells us, in his own monuments, how he 
fought with the very kings mentioned in the 
Bible. He says that in his sixth year he fought 
against Ben-hadad, King of Damascus, and that 
Ahab, King of Israel, sent two thousand chariots 
and ten thousand infantry to help Ben-hadad. 
He says that twelve years later he again actacked 
the King of Damascus, who was now Hazael, 
and who was helped by Jehu, son of Omri. Here 
Hazael succeeds Ben-hadad, and Jehu succeeds 
Ahab, precisely as the Old Testament tells us, 
although Shalmaneser made an error as to Jehu’s 
parentage. Omri was not his father, but the 
founder of Ahab’s dynasty. 

From thie time nearly every king of Israel and 
Judah is mentioned in the annals of the Assyrian 
kings. One of these is Hezekiah. Sennache- 
rib’s own story adds much of interest to the Bi- 
ble account. The Bible says that Sennacherib 
was at Lachish while Jerusalem was invested. 
We have an actual picture preserved, made by 
order of the Assvrian king, of his victory at La- 
chish. He does not claim to have captured Jeru- 
salem, but only that he received tribute. The 
Bible says that Hezekiah gave him thirty talents 
of gold and three hundred talents of silver. Sen- 
nacherib, in his own account, says it was thirty 
talents of gold and eight hundred of silver. But 
there were two sorts of silver talents, a large tal- 
ent and a small talent ; and eight hundred of one 
is just equal to three hundred of the other, so 
that the two accounts tally to a shekel. 

In two cases in the Bible story of the kings it 
has seemed like a plain mistake that Babylon is 
mentioned instead of Nineveh. How could Hez- 
ekiah have sent ambassadors with presents to 
Merodach-baladan, king at Babylon, while Nine- 
veh was the capital? The monuments solve the 
riddie. They tell the whole story of the revolt of 
Merodach-baladan at Babylon against the king at 
Nineveh. The embassy sent to the rebel was a 
great political blunder, and Isaiah was right in 
rebuking it. The other case of difficulty is where 
the Bible tells us that Manasseh was taken cap- 
tive by the king of Assyria and carried to Baby- 
lon. The annals of Esar-haddon are very im- 
perfect, but they mention Manasseh as a tri- 
butary king, and we learn from them that he 
(Esar-haddon) was the only king of Assyria who 
held his court at Babylon. The Bible is con- 
firmed on both these points. 

Before passing from the monuments of Assyria 
to those of Babylon, we may recall briefly the 
now well-known Moabite stone, with its remark- 
able confirmation of the Bible story. The Bible 
tells us that, after the death of Ahab and the ac- 
cession of Jehoram, Mesha, king of Moab, re- 
belled. There was discovered, ten years ago, in 
Dibon, the capital of Moab, a stone column, on 
which this very Mesha, otherwise unknown, had 
given an account, engraved nearly nine hundred 
years before Christ, of the success of his rebel- 
lion. In a long story, which reads like a chapter 
of the Bible, he tells of his victories and how he 
captured the cities of Israel by the help of his 


god, Chemosh. 
The scene of the stories of the book of Daniel 


is laid in Babylon during the time of the later 
empire, which had its seat there. No book has 
been so severely assailed by destructive criticism. 
Those who reject it agree in assigning its date 
to a very late period—that of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, about two centuries before Christ. It 
was almost impossible, until within a few years, 
to make any conclusive reply to these critics, es- 
pecially as the book of Daniel has reached us 
with what is probably not a very pure text. It 
is written in two different languages, of which 
one, the Ohaldee, is perhaps a transla- 
tion of an original lost Hebrew. Very 
likely we owe to this late translator the Greek 
name, which cannot be denied, of the musical in- 
struments. But what is of vastly more import- 
ance than the verbal alterations or errors of 
translation or transcription, the monuments 
prove to us conclusively that the whole color and 
atmosphere of the historical chapters of Daniel 
are genuine Babylonian. Such a book could not 
have been written three or four hundred years 
later, when the civilization of Babylon had 
perished, There was no antiquarian learn- 
ing of the day which could have drawn a 
true picture of the Babylonian empire at 
a period as far removed from that of Antiochus 
as we are from that of Luther, and separated 
from it by the overthrow of the Babylonian by 
the Persian power, or the overthrow of the Per- 
sian in its turn by the alien Greek. One only 
needs to compare Daniel with the apocryphal 
book of Judith—one true to the life of the Baby- 
lonian empire and the other utterly false to it—to 
discover the contrast between an authentic ac- 
count and the pious novelette full of historical 
absurdities and incongruities, whose scene is laid 
in a previous age. 

The chief of all the objections to the book of 
Daniel is that it says that the lost King of Baby- 
lon was Belshazzar, and that he was killed at the 











capture of the city. But all Greek historians 
agree that the last king of Babylon was Naboni- 
dus, and that he was not killed. Indeed, he was 
not in Babylon at all when it was captured, but 
with the army in Borsippa, and lived for some 
time after. Greek historians mention no Bel- 
shazzar. Thecontradiction was absolute, and 
could not be explained. But the monuments 
have now been recovered, and give us abundant 
proof that both are right. They tell us that there 
wasa King Belshazzar as well as a King Naboni- 
dus. He was son of Nabonidus, and was for three 
years assoeiated with his father on his throne. 
There is extant a prayer of Nabonidus, in which 
he beseeches the gods to bless his son Belshaz- 
zar. We are told on inscriptions very lately dis- 
covered, that in previous years Nabonidus had 
remained at home, and sent his son Belshazzar 
to command the army in the field, but that in 
this last year he took the army himself, and left 
his son in command at Babylon. And this ex- 
plains another®curious fact. There have been 
found the récords, thousands of them, on little 
clay tablets, kept for over a century in the office 
of the recorder of deeds in Babylon. Outof ene 
hundred and sixteen years there is not one lack- 
ing in which frcm one to thirty deeds have not 
been found recorded, all dated. We find one, 
just one, dated in the third year of King 
Belshazzar. His two first years are cred- 
ited to his father, with whom he reigned, 
while in this third year he was in Baby- 
lon alone. And the third year of Belshazzar 
is the highest one mentioned in Daniel. We 
can now understand why Belshazzar promised 
to make Daniel the ‘third ruler in the kingdom.” 
He could not make him the second, as he was 
only second himself. The difficulty is more than 
removed, 

Weare told in Daniel that Babylon was cap- 
tured on the night of a great feast to the idol 
gods, at which the wives and concubines joined 
in a wild revelry. But the women were not in 
the habit of feasting with men. How is this? 
An account, by Cyrus himself, of his capture of 
Babylon, was dug up only three or four years 
ago. In it he declares that Babylon was captured 
“without fighting,” on the fourteenth day of 
the month Tammuz. Now the month Tammuz 
was named in honor of the good Tammuz, 
the Babylonian Adonis, who married their 
Venus or Ishtar; and the fourteenth of Tammuz 
was the regular time to celebrate their union 
with lascivious orgies, On this day, of all others, 
the women took part in the horrible rites ; and 
it was in this feast of king, princes, wives and 
concubines that Babylon was taken and Belshaz- 
zar slain. The Bible is here fully and wonder- 
fully corroborated. How could a writer three 
hundred and fifty years later know all this? 

These are but specimens, selected from many, 
of the abundant and constant corroboration which 
the monuments give to the historical accounts 
of the Bible. I do not mean to say that they 
have yet solved all difficulties, nor that they 
have not raised any difficulties of their own 
But the difficulties that remain are chiefly chro- 
nological or verbal, like the dates in a king’s 
reign ; or the apparent substitution of ‘“ Darius” 
for Gobryas, and of “‘ Ahasuerus’’ (Xerxes) for 
Artaxerxes in Daniel. Such errors are liable to 
occur, and need give us no concern. The essen- 
tial fact is proved beyond cavil that the histor- 
ical parts of the Old Testament are proved by 
contemporaneous records just dug up and trans- 
lated in our generation to be substantially 
true. We find no record of miracles, and 
we should expect none; for they belong to He- 
brew history or private life. Nor do we find con- 
firmation, only illustration, of the Bible account 
of the Creation and the Deluge. The old Baby- 
lonian tales of these beginnings of things, as I 
have said, antedating history, are of the highest 
interest to the Bible student, but are quite apart 
from my present purpose, which is satistied with 
the plain annals of kings, without entering the 
mythology of these old nations whese gross poly- 
theism is the most instructive contrast to the 
pure monotheism of the Hebrews which, more 
emphatically even in its cosmogony than in its 
history, offers to human worship only one God, 
Creator and Preserver of all things, one God, holy 
and merciful—such a God as our nineteenth cen- 


tury culture need not be ashamed to worship as 
he was worshiped by Moses and Abraham. 





Tax German Catholics expect that the 
new clerical appointments under the new rela- 
tions of Church and State in Prussia will be made 
by the middle of this month. Bishop Culm is 
expected by that time to have in his hands the 


applications and testimonials from the priests of © 


the various dioceses, which he is charged to 
communicate to the Prussian Government. 
Allowing a reasonable time for the action of the 
Minister of Public Worship, it is thought the 


ecclesiastics may obtain their nominations 
about Christmas time in those dioseses which 
have bisho It is stated that Bishop Wilhelm, 
of Hildesheim, has applied to the Bishop of 
Augsburg, in Bavaria, for the necessary testi- 
monials of some thirty of his priests, who have 
been compelled to leave Pru since 1873, and 
have obtained benefices in the Bavarian diocese. 
Most of the ecclesiastics are already canonically 
instituted as parish — M.A. anarn dy 
Augsburg ; and even ) “ 
ment dispensation, they will only be able in 
Prussia to receive appointments as auxilaries or 
temporary curates. 
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MALARIA AND PHYSICAL EXER- 
CISE. 


In noting the progress of sanitary knowledge 
and administration in this country, it is pleasant 
and profitable to notice some of the most effective 
agencies. In one respect the pleasure is not 
unalloyed, since too often the most effective 
agencies have been epidemics. Public authorities 
have too often neglected to respond to the warn- 
ings of sanitarians until disease and death sum- 
moned some away to another world and others 
to a more diligent service in this. But outside of 
this there have been very many influences at 
work. Of these none at first were so effective as 
some of the earlier health boards. The Citizens’ 
Association, of New York, in 1865, by its corps of 
medical and sanitary volunteers, revealed such 
facts as led the next year to the legislative form- 
ation of a Metropolitan Board of Health. The 
enormous amount of good accomplished by this 
board for almost a score of years is a matter of 
record and of recognition. Boston, Brooklyn, 
Chicago, New Orleans and some other cities can 
be quoted as having done their share in this 
onward movement. Among the earlier influences, 
too, the Old Quarantine conventions deserve 
mention. They were held previous to the war, 
and brought together men eminent in the medi- 
cal profession, who had experiences in the evils of 
insanitary conditions and the necessity of 
shutting out epidemics by some method of ma- 
rine inspection. Dr. Jewell, of Philadelphia, 
was perhaps the first to move in this direction. 
Next in value comes the work of the State Board 
of Health of Massachusetts. Its local investiga- 
tions, its valuable papers and the active iabors of 
its secretaries furnished a fund of exact infor- 
mation not only to that state but to the whole 
‘The boards of about thirty states have 
followed on in their work and greatly aided in the 
diffusion of sanitary knowledge. No one influence, 
however, has been more effective than the Amer- 
can Public Health Association. About eleven 
years ago it took on a form of organization 
which inspired many men to make hygiene a 
special study, and go raised up a corps of valuable 
workers both in the scientific and executive work 
of the sanitarian. It also succeeded in securing 
the attention of the public press ; and its valuable 


country. 


papers were largely published through 
the United States. The practical methods 
of dealing with existing evils were 


fully discussed by those who had the advan- 
tages of knowledge and experience. This as- 
sociation is to hold its next annual meeting at 
Detroit during the present month. The outline of 
subjects assigned, and of contributors who have 
signified their desire to present papers, promises 
some thorough and effective work, The associa- 
tion seems determined fairly to grapple with a 
close review of all sustained or doubtful theories 
as to malaria. The electrical and moisture hy- 
potheses no longer disturb the medical world ; 
but the germ theory has involved many new no- 
tions. There are those who deny the relations 
of swamps thereto, and who adopt and wave 
theory and regard malaria as a kind of vagrant 
germ. Some who fully accept the idea of a 
specific germ entity for it, nevertheless claim 
that it can only propagate where heat, moisture 
and vegetable matter furnish the conditions, 
Surgeon Steinberg and Surgeon Woodhull, of the 
army, will present each their views, while many 
civilians have also the facts in evidence as to the 
relation of specific ang local causes. The biolog- 
ical factor in yeast was long unknown, and yet 
the baker knew the mode of producing or of 
preventing good bread. Equally definite are 
the views of many as to how to cause or prevent 
periodic fevers. Malaria is so much a pest in 
many localities and in multitudes of American 
homes that the association could not better 
spend its whole meeting than in definite essays 
and discussions on this subject. 

Whichever hypothesis is entertained there are 
many disturbing phenomena to account for. 
Yet if any one thing is being made apparent in 
the study of epidemic or endemic diseases it is 
that they do not light or occur oblivious to 
Places or persons. They have a choice both 
of place and of person. Good air, good food, 
good water, perfect cleanliness and absence of 
all influences which disturb the usual classes of 
Nature, never afford a stopping place for these 
diseases, whether we cail them exotic or in- 
digenous, 

Another subject, to which careful attention is 
turned, is a discussion of the feasible methods 
of physical care in our homes and in our 
schools, Now that the child has become recog- 
nized 48an animal fully subject to certain defi- 
nite laws, education has at least come to admit 
that it has something to do in the matter. Yet 
oe it has done or is doing is sadly appar- 

any one who will follow out the present 
methods or record the results. It has been for- 
eR of the methods proposed are 
ns upon the mental sensory and 

herve organization as well as upon the muscl 


of all the powers, which alone can sustain 
areal harmony. The time has come when we 
are more in want of a methodical and applied 
system of elementary instruction in this direc- 
tion than of counsels as to its advisability. These 
are but two of the five subjects that have been 
especially designated for the inquiry of the as- 
sociations. We shall expect that something of a 
practical nature will be furnished us in these in- 
quiries, 





Fine Arts. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY FALL EX- 
HIBITION. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


‘Sunset at Biddeford, Maine,” is the subject 
of a capital sea-shore picture by George H, 
McCord. Few pictures have given a more im- 
pressive idea of the ruggedness of Maine sea- 
coast rocks and the chilliness of the northern 
New England atmosphere. In local coloring the 
picture is more than excellent. Its fault is in the 
solidity of the waves in the foreground. The 
distant watec is wonderfully well painted, and 
one stops to watch the swing of the wave-tossed 
vessels, No. 282, by the same artist, is not nearly 
as satisfactory, though not lacking in grace and 
a certain pretty sentiment. It is rather weak in 
color and decidedly overloaded with grays. 

The very great merit of Frederick Dielman’s 
work has been repeatedly pointed out in these 
columns. But Mr. Dielman has hardly justified 
his reputation by No. 185, in the present Exhi- 
bition. He calls it ‘*A Garden Nook in Nan- 
tucket” ; but it might have been a garden ndok in 
any New England town where the sky is blue, 
where hollyhocks are wont to flourish. The 
whole treatment of the picture is more like a 
school girl’s study than the usual strong work 
from this artist’s hand, No. 213—‘‘ Where Noon- 
day is as Twilight”—is far better, Jower in tone, 
and less commonplace in treatment. It is, indeed, 
a capital picture, and has much of that quiet, 
living interest that Mr. Dielman is wont to put 
into his work. 

Very indifferent as to technique, and fussy in 
composition and with a certain leaden coloring 
is George Wright’s “‘ Why Doesn’t He Go?” ‘The 
technical qualities are, however, quite good 
enough for the subject. 

In the first article the portrait by W. A. Coffin 
was not spoken of in the passing notice of other 
pictured human effigies. The art editor, having 
been reminded of his negligence, now takes 
occasion to say that the omission was inten- 
tional, as the picture’s omission from the Exhi- 
bition should have been. It is just one of those 
pictures that has in it the beginning of good 
work. It is, however, hard in outline, and as 
wooden in its modeling as an old-fashioned doll. 
It cannot even be made to pass for a good pic- 
ture by being hung beside ‘‘ The Cup of Tea,” 
by Hugo Breul, The ‘ Portrait” looks like an 
unfinished chromo, ‘‘The Cup of Tea” like a 
chromo that has gotten smirched in the chro- 
matic procesa, 

A very fascinating picture, having in it the 
same quality of tone and color that character- 
izes Kirkpatrick’s work, is Rudolph F. Bunner’s 
“A Summer Afternoon.” It is not only one of 
the cleverest but one of the cheapest pictures in 
the Exhibition. Whoever has the good schse to 
buy it will get a fortunate possession, and one 
that will never tire the eye and mind, as more 
vividly colored pictures are likely to do. 

F. Schuchardt, Jr., sends a figure subject. A 
little girl stands in the snow, and there are snow 
birds about her feet. The subject is not new, 
nor is the treatment original, but the picture is 
not altogether unpleasing. Children and birds 
are generally pleasantly suggestive. 

Frederick W. Freer is an extremist. His pic- 
tures are, like the traditional little girl of Bos- 
ton—“‘very, very good” or “horrid.” It is 

doubtful if Mr. Freer has ever painted any- 
thing worse than No. 247. Itis called ‘ Advice.” 
It represents a girl, with a blue dress and laven- 
der-colored arms, listening to a very affected 
young miss in another blue dress and a bilious 
complexion, who has been reading out of a green 
book. 

William Sartain holds his own against the 
world 1n painting a certain class of Oriental sub- 
jects. His architectural exteriors and bits of 
landscape can hardiy be surpassed for simplicity 
and fidelity.’ No. 267 is a grand picture—one of 
the best examples of Mr. Sartain’s work, and 
should go into the collection of some apprecia- 
tive connoisseur, who is interested to obtain 
characteristic work by the foremost American 
artists. 

G. W. Flagg has, perhaps, never painted any- 
thing better than No. 342, an alleged portrait. 
It is in Mr. Flagg’s well-known style, which is 
too well known to need description. From his 
earliest days this artist has had in him the mate- 
rial of which the Academician has been made ; and 
its latest and perhaps fullest development may 
be found in this so-called portrait. 

The Exhibition is not as well attended as are 





and limbs. Attention has also direc 
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ly to muscular exercises, instead 
general symmetrical development 








the Academy exhibitions generally. This is per- 
haps on account of numerous ter-attractions, 
together with the fact that the Exhibition is held 
a month too early. 








Science. 


WHALEBONE, 


Tue real nature of whalebone has been dis- 
cussed by Professor Flower, in two lectures, de- 
livered at the Royal Institution and reported in 
Nature. He suggests that the whalebone plates 
correspond to the irregularities in the ridges 
extending across the roof of the mouth in all 
mammals, but best seen in oxen, Baleen or 
whalebone, he says, consists of a series of flat- 
tened horny plates, several hundred in nunber, 
on each side of the palate, separated by a bare 
interval along the middle line. They are situated 
across the palate, with very short spaces be- 
tween them. Each plate or blade is somewhat 
triangular in form, with the base attached to the 
palate, and the apex hanging downward. The 
outer edge of the blade is hard and smooth, but 
the inner and apex fray out into long bristly 
fibers, so that the roof of the whale’s mouth 
looks as if covered with hair, as described by 
Aristotle. The blades are longer near the middle 
of the series, and gradually diminish near the 
front and back of the mouth. The horny plates 
grow from a dense fibrous and highly vascular 
matrix, which covers the palatal surface of the 
maxillm, and which sends out lamellar processes, 
one of which penetrates the base of each blade. 
Moreover, the free edge of these processes is 
covered with very long vascular thread-like 
papillm, one of which forms the central axis of 
each of the hair-like epidermic fibers, of which 
the blade is mainly composed. A transverse sec- 
tion of fresh whalebone shows that it is made up 
of numbers of these soft, vascular papille, cireu- 
lar in outline, each surrounded by concentrically 
arranged epidermic cells, the whole bound to- 
gether by other epidermic cells, which consti- 
tute the smovth cortical (so-called ‘ enamel’) 
surface of the blade, and which, disintegrating 
at the free edge, allows the individual fibers to 
become loose and to assume the hair-like appear- 
ance spoken of before. These fibers differ from 
hairs in not being formed in depressed follicles 
in the enderon, but rather resemble those of 
which the horn of the rhinoceros is composed. 
The blades are supported and bound together for 
a certain distance from their base by a mass of 
less hardened epithelium, secreted by the surface 
of the palatal membrane or matrix of the whale- 
bone in the intervals of the lamellar processes. 
This is the ‘intermediate substance” of Hunter 
—the *‘gum” of the whalers. 

The whalebone is best developed in the Green- 
land right whale of the circumpolar seas, the bow- 
head of American whalers. In this species the 
head is of enormous size, exceeding one-third of 
the whole length of the creature. The cavity of 
the mouth is actually larger than that of the body, 
thorax and abdomen together. The upper jaw 
is very narrow, but greatly arched from before 
backward, to increase the hight of the cavity 
and allow for the great length of the baleen; the 
enormous rami of the mandibles are widely 
separated posteriorly, and have a still further 
outward sweep before they meet at the symphy- 
sis in front, giving the floor of the mouth the 
shape of an immense spoon. The baleen blades 
attain the number of 360 or more on each side, 
and those in the middle of the series have a 
length of ten or even twelve feet. They are 
black in color, firm and highly elastic in texture, 
and fray out at the inner edge and ends into 
long, delicate, soft, almost silky, but very tough 
hairs, 

How these immensely long blades, depending 
vertically from the palate, were packed into a 
mouth the hight of which was scarcely more 
than half their length, was, says Prof. Flower, 
a mystery not solved until a few years ago. 
Capt. David Gray, of Peterhead, first gave us a 
clear idea of the arrangement of the 
baleen in the Greenland whale, and 
showed that the purpose of its wonderful 
elasticity was not primarily at least the benefit of 
the corset and umbrella makers, but that it was 
essential for the correct performance of its 
functions. 

The object of the baleen is to enable the whale 
to obtain and swallow its food, It is by this ap- 
paratus that it is able to avail itself of the minute, 
but highly nutritious crustaceans and molluscs 
(pteropods), as well as jelly-fish, which swarm in 
immense shoals in the seas it frequents. The 
large mouth enables it to take in at one time a 
sufficient quantity of water filled with these small 
organisms, and the length and delicate structure 
of the baleen provides an efficient strainer or 
hair-sieve by which the water can be drained off. 
If the baleen were, as in the rorquals, short and 
rigid, and only of the length of the aperture be- 
“tween the upper and lower jaws when the mouth 
was shut, when the jaws were separated a space 
would be left beneath it through which the water 
and the minute particles: of food would escape 
together. But instead of this, the long, slender, 
brush-like ends of the whalebone blades, when 
the mouth is closed, fold back, the front ones 
passing below the hinder ones in a channel lying 
between the tongue and the bone of the lower 
jaw. When the mouth is opened their elasticity 
causes them to straighten out like a bow that is 
unbent, so that at whatever distance the jaws 


are separated, the strainer remains in perfect 
action, filling the whole of the interval. The 
mechanical perfection of the arrangement is 
completed by the great development of the lower 
lip, which rises stiffly above the jaw-bone, and 
prevents the long, slender, flexible ends of the 
baleen being carried outward by the rush of 
water from the mouth, when its cavity is being 
diminished by the closure of the jaws and rais- 
ing of the tongue. *The interest and admira- 
tion excited by the contemplation of such a beau- 
tifully adjusted piece of mechanism is certainly 
hightened by the knowledge that it has been 
brought about by the gradual adaptation and per- 
fection of structure common to the whole class 
of animals to which the whale belongs.” 


Biblical Research, 


Amone the follies of rationalism none is more 
foolish than the notion which makes Christ but a 
disciple of Hillel and of the Judaism of that day, 
and his doctrines but a reproduction of the wis- 
dom taught in the synagogue. A certain out- 
ward resemblance in some utterances may be ob- 
served and granted, as—e. g., when the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Sermon on the Mount seem to 
convey the same ideas that are found in the 
schools of the Rabbis. But deeper the similarity 
does not go ; and between Christianity and rabbin- 
ical Judaism there is the difference between day 
and night. Noone is more competent to speak 
upon this point than the lately deceased mission- 
ary among the Jews, Rev. Ferdinand Weber, whose 
“System der Alitsynagogalen Palastinischen Theol- 
ogie aus Targum, Midrash und Talmud darge- 
stellt” is the first successful effort ever made to 
bring system and order into the curious and en- 
tangled network of doctrine, statements and 
opinions found in rabbinical literature, The 
editors of the work, Professor Franz Delitzsch 
and Dr. George Schnedermann, bestow high 
praise upon this work, and critics like Strack, of 
Berlin, regard it as a masterly effort. In the In- 
troduction, p. xxxi; when speaking of the plan of 
his book, he makes use of the following language : 
‘‘We will be able to set up a theology, anthro- 
pology, soteriology, and eschatology, which are 
governed by the principle of nomism, 
In this the Christology will be found miss- 
ing. But we must express our agreement 
with Joseph Albo, the Jewish dogmatician of the 
Middle Ages, when, in his dogmatics, he says that 
the doctrine of the Messiah is no Jewish dog- 
ma; that the doctrine of a Messiah is a doctrine 
of hope (Hoffnungslehre), Tho doctrine of a 
Messiah, says Albo, would be a fundamental vio- 
lation of the principle of salvation through the 
law. From a Jewish standpoint this is perfectly 
correct. Accordingly, the less a Christology 
could be developed, the more the nomistic prin- 
ciple was applied to departments of anthropology 
and soteriology, and produced here defined and 
consistent ways of teaching. The contrast, too, 
between the New Testament and Jewish theology 
is chiefly found in this matter, The contradict- 
ory principles necessarily produced the greatest 
differences on the point of Christology, for which 
differences those must be entirely blind who 
imagine that they can deduce the doctrines of 
Christ and his apostles from the Talmud and the 
Midrash.” Our author thus finds the difference 
between the N, T. and contemporary Judaism the 
same as the difference between the Gospel and the 
law. Students of New Testament theology 
will find valuable materials in this work of 
Weber. 


.... Decidedly the furthest-fetched argument 
for a geographical identification which, we ven- 
ture to say, has ever been proposed, occurs at the 
close of an article in the July Quarterly State- 
ment of the English ‘ Fund,” by Rev. W. T. Pil- 
ter, advocating Kefr Kenna as the site of Cana 
of Galilee. He agmits that there is one difficulty in 
the way of the identification, the name, Not 
that the place has lost its oid name, for this is « 
common occurence in Galilee; but it lies in the 
fact that all the Syriac versions insert ¢ before 
the n, and read Qotna or Qotneh, which, a 
Canon Weacott says, may point to local knowl- 
edge, inasmuch as the Syriac was the vernacular 
version of Palestine probably from the second 
century of ourera. The meaning of the Syriac 
word, however, affords no clue to the place. 
Could any village or ruins be found, in the 
proper quarter, called Qotna, the question might . 
be set at perfect rest; but no such place or name 
has been mentioned by any of the old travelers 
or reported by the recent Survey. “‘ What, then,” 
asks Mr. Pilter, ‘shall we conclude as to the 
Cana of Galilee? Why, surely the same as the 
Arabs before us, that it is Kefr Kenna. The 
village which has changed its name indeed!” 
Here the reverend gentleman attributes an 
Arabic meaning of the word Kenna, as though 














derived from the root kand, “to sig- 
nify by an improper or changed name 
(as by ¢. g., @ surname).” Now, it 


is true that the root kand does bear such a 
sense, as Freytag says, Significavit aliquid nom- 
ine impropria—Metomymia usus est, ete. ete. ; 
but that the proper name Kenna bears this im- 
plication in common Arabic local speech can be 





the claim only of one whose little learning bas 
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that the site in ollen times was called Qotna? To 
what was the name changed from Qotna? Why 
did not the Arabs retain the second name? Were 
they aware of a change-they would stick either to 
the first or the second, and certainly give the first 
the preference. To affirm that they would aban- 
don either one of these for a new term expressive 
of a change having ocenrred in the appellation, 
is about as absurd as it would be to declare that 
because New York was first styled New Amster- 
dam it ia known among its present inhabitants as 
* the village which has changed ite name.” 


School and College. 


An intense intellectual movement is mak- 
ing itself felt through the whole of Iceland, and 
is an encouraging sigu of the earnestness of 
those sober and virtuous people. The move- 
ment is headed by a still youthful teacher, 
Torvald Thoroddsen, of Mordruvellir. He re- 
ceived his own education in the Scandinavian 
countries of Europe, principally Sweden, and 
npon his return established a school for the edu- 
cation of the farmers’ sons, who are reported, as 
a class, to evince remarkable zeal for scientific 
studies, especially for the natural sciences, Some 
of the wealthier farmers have engaged private 
tutors, not only for the children, but also to take 
lessons themselves, A second instructor is trav- 
eling over the island, delivering lectures on reli- 
gion, piety, general culture, ete., and is estal- 
lishing schools for adults throughout the land, 
It is especially noteworthy that nearly all the 
officiala on the island during the last Winter 
gave, without charge, instructions to old and 
young & various branehes of learning, and found 
in adults and children ready and diligent 
students, 


....The annual report of the Society for In- 
struction in First Aid to the Injured, calls at- 
tention to the excellent work done by this 
Suciety. It consists of a central body, located 
in New York, and of various branches which re- 
ceive from the central body a syllabus of in- 
struction, a code of rules for lectures and leec- 
turers, as well as a general supervision, Among 
those instructed in the First Aid are working- 
women, teacher?, railroad employees, polieemen, 
factory employees, workingmen, ete. Each of 
these groups, divided into one or more classes, 
receives instruction of special appropriateness to 
those following the calling of its members, Dur- 
ing the Winter of 1881-1882 540 pupils attended 
the Society's lectures, and last Winter the number 
was increased to 995. 


....The official circular of Smith College, just 
issued, contains the usual information of an ad- 
vance catalogue. The object and the work of 
the college are too well known for the one to 
need explanation or the other co.amendation. 
lhe latter goes without saying. The classes are 
all large, the first class just beginning the four 
years’ course, numbering 74. Only one young 
lady takes advantage of graduate instruction. 
The total number of young ladies in all classes 
and departments is at present 259, 


...Dr. Knox, the new president of Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa., will for the present remain 
in charge of his church at Bristol, Penn. He 
will not be inaugurated until the commencement 
of next June, and in the interim Dr. Green, 
dean of the Pardee Scientific School, will be 
acting president. 


....The entries of freshmen at the various 
colleges of Cambridge University, England, this 
year, exceed those of 1882 by fifty-one, the num- 
bers being 716 and 767 respectively. The name 
of Prince Edward of Wales heads the list at 
Trinity. 


....-Eight of the forty members of the fresh- 
men class at Bates College, Lewiston, Me., are 
girle—more than in any previous class. One of 
these has been selected to compete in the prize- 
speaking contests, which are quite a feature 
there. 


..»»Professor Jowett, master of Balliol, Ox- 
ford, and translator of ‘ Plato’s Dialogues,” has 
written to President Eliot, of Harvard, urging 
that some arrangements be made in regard to 
American students going to Oxferd. 


...+President Robinsoy, of Brown University, 
has had his office furnished with a massive desk 
and chair made from solid oak timbers which 
had done a hundred years’ service in old Univer- 
sity Hall. 


.-.-It is reported that Professor Macomber 
intends to resign his chair in the Iowa Agricul- 
tural College. He is considered a standard au- 
thority in that state in practical science. 


+ «The students of Oxford University, England, 
have organized a ‘Shakespearian and English 
comedy company” to represent in term-time such 
plays as the “ Merchant of Venice.” 


.- +The Rev. Phillips Brooks conducts morning 
devotional exercises at Harvard College during 
November. 


....Ex-Senator Dorsey, of Star-Route notor- 
iety, , has given $5,000 to the University of New 
exico, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


¥ evsonalities. 


Tue celebrated story about the Elder Booth 
and his remarkable recitation of the Lord’s 
Prayer on a particular occasion, is denied 
by many of his friends, They claim that 
such a circumstance never happened and could 
not possibly have happened, in view of their 
acquaintance with Mr. Booth’s life and certain 
characteristics of his; especially the great dis- 
taste the celebrated actor would have felt at 
turning a sacred thing into a mere vehicle for a 
bit of elocution and dramatic effect. The classic 
story appeared thirty yeurs ago and is found in 
many a scrap-book. 


.... Attorney-General Brewster’s handsome 
offices in Washington (on the second floor of the 
old Freedman’s Bank Building, adjoining the 
White House grounds) have been described in 
several journals with esthetic adjectives. The 
Attorney-General, we are also told, generally in- 
dulges himself in a certain velvet coat in this 
sanctum sanctorum, Doubtless he presents a 
picturesque figure; especially if he wears in- 
doors one of those ample white hats, for which, 
as well as his talents, he is justly celebrated. 


....There haye arisen fresh disputes about 
the age wf Sir Moses Montefiore. The Jewish 
World authoritatively settles the matter by this 
transcript from the Register of the Jewish Con- 
gregation of Leghorn: ‘9 Heshvan, 5545, 24 
Ottobre, 1784, a Joseph di Moise Haim e Raquel 
Montefiore nacque un figlio che chiamarano 
Moise Haim,” “ On the 9th Heshvan, 5545, or 
October 24th, 1784, to Joseph, son of Moses 
Haim and Rachel Montefiore, there was born a 
son, Whom they named Moses Haim.” 


.... Apropos of a familiar phrase much in vogue 
among a certain type of American women, a 
very well known New York lady, while 
traveling in Italy this Autumn, overheard some 
of her countrywomen conversing in the cars, 
She carried away this valuable critical opinion, 
with others: * And #0 you've seen St, Peters?” 
* Yes; and on Wednesday the Pope. They're 
both so nice ; aint they, Laura?” And Laura, of 
course, answered: ‘Indeed they are. Just as 
nice as they can be!” 


....Mr. Matthew Arnold has been the guest of 
Mr. Charles Butler, of ‘* Fox Meadow,” (Scars- 
dale, N. Y.) and of Mr. Delano (Mr. Astor’s son- 
in-law, at the latter’s Hudson villa.) His engage- 
ments will not give Mr. Arnold much opportu- 
nity to be the recipient of social attentions. We 
forget whether he has yet dined with Mr. Field 
or not. Mr. Arnold will lecture at Princeton Col- 
lege on the 22d inst., upon ** Literature and Sci- 
ence,” 


....Mr, Edmund Clarence Stedman expresses 
his annoyance that so many entirely incorrect 
reports about his giving up his financial business 
and returning exclusively to literary work, have 
been in circulation, Mr, Stedman has no inten- 
tion of abandoning his banking business at all 
nor needs to doit. If any of his work is to go 
to the wall, we are sorry to hear him say that it 
will be his literary labor. 


..From the vault of the very old church at 
Hempstead, Essex (England), have just been re- 
moved for reinterment in an imposing sarcopha- 
gus near by, the remains of Dr, William Harvey, 
the supposed discoverer of the circulation of the 
blood, Tbe sarcophagus was a gift from the 
Royal College of Physicians. It is placed in the 
new Memorial Chapel, built by the Harvey 
family. 


...-Benjamin Gerrish, who recentiy died at 
his home in Dover, N. H., was the United States 
Consul at Nantes throughout the war of 1871. 
He interested himself assiduously in caring for 
the wounded soldiery, and received special 
honors from the German army and the Emperor 
on the day of the signing of the treaty of peace, 
as a recognition of his services. 


.... Prince Edward, son of the Prince of Wales, 
has matriculated at ‘Trinity College, Cambridge.” 
Special tuition, a private pew and seat at the Pres- 
ident’s table, a silk gown and sundry other distine- 
tions, be allowed him there. It is to be hoped 
that his scholarship will also distinguish him. 


...-The Princess Troubetskoi, whose name 
may be familiar to some of our traveled readers 
as that of one of the most brilliant and beautiful 
of Russian women of rank and society, will pass 
the Winter at the capital, the guest of the 
Russian Minister. 


....-Mr. Frederic A. Cowen, the composer of 
the fine “Scandinavian Symphony” and other 
admired works, will not vistt this country this 
season, Owing to his engagements at home. 


...-The Hon, Franklin Haven resigns the 
presidency of the Merchant’s Bank of Boston 
next month. He has held the post for about 
fifty years. 





..+-The new Bishop of Indiana, Dr. Knicker- 
bocker, will be formally welcomed this week to 
his diocese by the Episcopalians of Indianapolis. 


.... Harry A, Garfield, son of the late Presi- 
dent, is named in the William's College foot-ball 
eleven as ‘center rush.” 








_— Bebbles 


..** What is so rare as a day in June!” So 
rare? A day in January is raw! 


....A clerk at Pittsburgh stockyard appropri- | 
ately refers to his salary as a ‘‘ stypenned.” 


| 

....Our respect for the busy bee increases. A | 
swarm of the honey-makers stung a tule to 
death in Kentucky. 


....The new counterfeit dollars have a sharper 
ring than the genuine coin. Probably a sharper 
ring made them. 


....Boxton is threatened with a water famine ; 
but as the beans hold out and Sullivan still 
wears the belt, everybody is happy. 


....'* Where did the Continental costume orig- 
inate ?” asked a Milton schoolboy. ‘ Didn't 
they take their cne trom the Chinese?” 


....Why is coal the most extraordinary article 
known to commerce? Because, when purchased, 
instead of going to the buyer, it goes to the 
cellar. 


...** Waiter, bring me eleven raw oysters.’ 
“We don’t give eleven, sir, we give six, or 
twelve.” “ No, twelve would never do, We should 
be thirteen at table.” 


....A young man in Kansas wanted to teach 
school, but conldn’t tell horizontal from perpen- 
dicular, and when asked what “circular” was, 
said it was a fur-lined cloak, 

”...“* Mr, Smith,” said a lady ata fair, “ won’t 
you please buy this bouquet to present to the 
lady you love?” ‘It would not be right,” re- 
plied Mr, Sinith: ‘‘T am a married man,” 


.... Between Bohemians: “Will it give you 
pleasure to breakfast with me?” ‘ Certainly.” 
“Well, put an extra plate on your table and in 
a quarter of an heur I will be at your room.” 


....**Have you got quail on toast?” asked a 
seedy-looking party as he entcred a Market street 
restaurant the other day. ‘‘Have you got an 
eagle on silver?” asked the proprietor. And the 
conference adjourned sine die, 


. .“ You ought to put a sign over that hatch- 
way,” said a policeman to a storekeeper, ‘or 
some one will tumble into it.” ‘All right,” re- 
plied the merchant ; and he tied one of his ** Fall 
Opening ” placards to the railing. 


..** Pat, you shot both barrels into a regulaa 
jam of ducks; but I don’t believe you killed 
many,” said the hunter’s companion. ‘Oi didn’t ; 
did Oi?” exclaimed Pat, “ Jus’ look in the 
wather there; will yez? It’s fairly aloive wid 
dead wans!” 


... She was a sweetly inexperienced young 
housekeeper, a8 one may gather from her re- 
mark when some one suggested that she should 
purchase spring mattresses. ‘‘ Yes,” she re- 
plied, “if they are in season we'd better have 
some,” 

...-Jt having been stated that Miss Anna 
Berger would conduct an English orchestra dur- 
ing the performance of a medley from ‘The 
Queen’s Lace Handkerchief,” it has been sug- 
gested that the fair leader should receive the title 
of “* The Queen’s Band-Anna.”’ 


...-Mr. Falls, a well-known Irish sportsman — 
happened one day to ride down a hound, The 
irascible but witty master attacked him in no very 
measured language. ‘‘ Sir,” was the reply, “I'd 
have you recollect that I am Mr. Falls of Dun- 
gannon.” The answer was ready: ‘I don’t care 
if you are Mr. Falls of Niagara; you shan’t ride 
over my hounds.” 


....The other day a grocer sold an old farmer 
a gallon of tar through mistake for molasses, 
After discovering the mistake he waited to hear 
some complaint ; but hearing none, wrote to the 
old fellow, who replied as follows: ‘ Much 
obliged fur the c’reckshun ; but it come too late, 
as all of the stuff is done used up. Wife she 
‘lowed that thar was suthin’ outen fix with the 
lasses ; but I "lowed she must be pregedist.” 


..."I believe Pll have to reduce your wages, 
John !” said a miserly Boston employer to one of 
his help, the other day. “What for?” was the 
query. ‘* Because things are coming down. The 
necessaries of life are cheaper, and you can af- 
ford to get along on smaller pay.” ‘“‘I should 
like to know what necessaries of life are 
cheaper,” said John. “ Beef is as high as ever, 
flour hasn’t dropped a cent, and coal is as dear 
as ever.” ‘‘ Well,” said the employer, as he 
turned away, “‘at any rate, the price of postage 
stamps has been reduced one-third.” 


“Uncle Abe,” said a woman, addressing a 
colored gentleman of prominence, “Ise got 
some mighty bad news fer yer.” ‘‘ What is it, 
chile ?” ‘I’se jes’ from yer house an’ yer boy 
is dun gib up by de doctors,” “Dat so? Ise 
glad to hear it.” ‘‘W’y, Uncle Abe, yer oughter 
be "shamed, ob yerse’f.” ‘‘Dat’s whar yer'’s 
wrong. Ef dat doctor has been a workin’ on dat 
boy now fur two weeks, an’ atlas’ haster gin him 


up, it shows dat de boy is a mighty chile. 
Hed ter gin him up ; did he? Hew, Sort ieaer 
fin’s obsteckies in the way when he comes er 
fodlin’ ’roun my family.” 








Ministerial Aegister. 


BROWN, DV. P., ord. in South Richland, N, Y, 


BALL, A. H., New Haven, Conn., accepts call to 
Springfield, Ill. 


| CHARPIE, A. B., King’s Creek, O., remov. a to 


Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
CLARKE, 8. 8., ord. in Spring Lake, Mich. 
CONOVER, E., removes from Scotia to Ballston, 
N. Y. 


DANBURY, G. W., accepts call to Oiney, Til. 

DELANO. H. A., Norwich, N. Y., resigns. 

DOW, Bensamin R., ord. in Fulton, N. Y. 

GUILD, G, P., Osceola, Wis., resigns, 

HAINES, M. W., Marblehead, Mass., resigns. 

HARTSHORN, Ww. M., Effingham, Me., accepts 
call to Harrington, Me. 

MEARS, L. R.. West Jefferson, O., resigns. 

MORLEY, B., Grand Rapids, removes to Ludixg- 
ton, Mich. 

MUDGE, Warua™, removes from Boonville to 
Parma, N. Y. 

OAKES, E. W., ord. in Calvary ¢h., New York 
City, Nov. 4th, 

PALMER, H. A., accepts call to East Delaware, 
Wis. 


RECKARD, D. B., Pleasant Mills, Ind., accepts 
call to Spencerville, O. 

SHOEMAKER, A. J., ord. at Jenkinstown, Penn, 

SMITH, T. J., D.D., accepts call to West Roy- 
alston, Mass. 

TOWNE, E. 8., removes from Plainville, Conn., 
to Vineland, N,. J. 

— A. H., called to Rockville Center, N, 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

BARCLAY, Tuomas D., Kent, called to Center- 
brook, Ct. 

BORDWELL, Danie N., Golden Prairie, Ta., re- 
signs. 

YLANCY, F. A., ord. in West Vigo, Ind. 

COOLEDGE, Cuarves E., Westminster, called 
to Fourth church, Haverhill, Mass, 

DANA, Samven H., inst., in First ch., Quincey, 
Ml. J 


EWING, Epwarp C., inst. in Maple Street ch,, 
Danvers, Mass, 

FAY, Witu1am W., Bangor Seminary, accepts 
call to Oxford, Me. 

FLEMEN, FRepenrick, of Dr. Guinneas’s Mission 
Training School, London, accepis call to 
Rockford, Mich. 

GRASSIE, Tuomas G., Keokuk, Ia., becomes 
Secretary of Wisconsin Home Missionary, 
Society. 

GREENE, Dante, Machias, Me., withdraws his 
resignation. 

HALLOCK, Leavirr H., West Winsted, called 
to Williston chureh, Portland, Me. 

HEADLEY, I. H. B., Providence, R. L., renews 
his resignation, and church accepts. 

JENKINS, Owen, Morristown, called to No, 
Walton, N. Y 

JOHNSON, J.4., called to Storrs church, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

KENDALL, R. R., Blackstone, called to Firat 
church, Boxford, Mass, 

LAMB, 8. G. Princeton, Lll., goes to Milford, 
Neb., for une year. 

LEE, Dorrax1, of Carson City, Mich., called to 
Corry, Penn, 

MURPHY, W..J., inst., in Chester, Vt. 

OSGOOD, Reusen D., Lyndon, accepts call to 
Rochester, Vt. 

PERKINS, Henry M., Macomb, called to Bowens- 
burg, 1). 

ROBERTS, F., Lane Seminary, °82, called to 
Paddy's Run, O. 

SCOLES, Ricuarp, Nepaug, becomes acting pas- 
tor at West Avon, Conn, 

SMITH, W. J., Greenwich, accepts call to North 
Fairfield, O. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BLOSE, D. ALBERT, Dresden, N. Y., inst. in Au- 
dubon, La, 

EWING, Joun, D.D., Clinton, N. J., aceepts call 
to Plymouth, Penn, 

HERRIOTT, C. C., Indianapolis, Ind., ace: pis 
call to First ch.. St. Paul, Minn. 

HOWE, 8. H., D.D., resigns pastorate of West 
Strect ch., Georgetown, D, C. 

HUNTER, J. D., Deerfield, N. J., called to Green- 
castle, Penn. 

LEDYARD, E. D., inst. in Steubenville, O. 

McKOWN 3. H., called to First ch., Alexandria, 
Va. 

OFFER, Cyrus L., died in Virgil, N. Y., recently. 

PISEK, Vincent, inst. in Bohemian church, New 
York City. 

PORTER, Henry A., ord. and inst. in Smith 
town, N. Y. ° 

SNYDER, W. H., Abilene, Kan., accepts call to 
Georgetown, Col. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

CAPERS, Wa. Henry, accepts call to Eatontow?, 

CLARK, Joux W., Lexington, Mich., accep 
call to St. James ch., Cleveland, O. 

CURTIS, C. J., becomes assistant minister of 
St. John’s, Washington, D. C. 

JOYCE, Exisua B., accepts call to New Bruns 
wick, N. J. 

LYTTON, J. P., accepts call to Trinity, Nasb- 
ville, Tenn. 

MEAD, James B., accepts call to Dover, N. J- 

NEIDE, Rosert Howxanp, Canajoharie, N. Y,, 
accepts call to Erie, Penn. os 

OSBORNE, L. 8., Sandusky, O., accepts call 


Trinity, Chicago, Il. 
RICHMOND, Wrut1am, becomes asst. minister 
of St. Mark’s, Philadelphia, Penn. 
ELLE, Wm. D., Fort Worth, Texas, 
withdraws resignation. 


SPOONER, Cuantes A., ‘died recently in Nor 
wich, a3 
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Music, 


Unper the management of Mr. Mapleson 
Mme. Adelina Patti made her rentrée at the 
Academy of Music upon Friday. “La Gazza 





Ladra” was the opera selected for this impor- 
tant occasion; and certainly the role of Nin- 
etta is one in which the prima-donna’s unsur- 
passed natural endowments, the perfection of 
her vocal art and her coquetry and grace as an 
actress appear in sparkling luster, Rossini’s 
famous work has not been sung here for so 
many years that it must have had the charm of 
novelty to very many of the audience on Friday 
evening. The fine overture, with its celebrated 
opening for the drums, its charming melodies, by 
turns sensuous, pathetic and florid, its masterly 
accompaniments which so delight the ear, have 
won the opera a place beside the ‘“ Barbiere ” 
and “Otello.” Of Mme. Patti we need say no 
more than that she seemed in superb voice, sung 
her best and acted the luckless Ninetta to the life. 
In fac: the entire representation was most enjoy- 
able. Mlle. Vianelli made the second success of 
the evening a8 Pippo. She is a highly qualified 
and artistic singer and a distinct feature of the 
company. As Fernando, Signor Galassi won fre- 
quent applause by the sweetness and virile beau- 
ty of his voice and his excellent acting. Signor 
Vicini did not produce so good an impression as 
in other operas. Rossini’s unsparing embellish- 

ments are yet beyond him. He sung carefully in 
time and tune, but it was only in brief solo 
passages and in the ensembles that he did him- 
self justice as Giannello. A conscientiousness 
and directness in his work is creditable to this 

new tenor, and future successs for him are cer- 

tainly in the season’s store. The minor parts of 
the opera were spiritedly and capably sustained 

by Mme. Valerga, Signor Cherubini, and Signori 

Rinaldini and Lombardelli. The chqrus was 
prompt in attack and smooth : and of the notably 
well-picked band which Signor Arditi directs we 
could hardly say too complimentary words. 
‘(La Gazza Ladra” should be a great card at 
the Academy. For social position and numbers 
the audience left nothing to be asked. 


....A critic must be hard to please who could 
have found fault with such a performance of 
Verdi's *‘ La Traviata” as drew together the Sat- 
urday’s matinée audience at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Mme. Sembrich is a great singer 
in any sense of the word. As Lucia she before 
this produced an instant and deep impression. 
In this perennial opera of Verdi’s, which, in spite 
of his occasional relapses into vulgar rhythms 
and into commonplace tunes and cheap effects 
is one of the most flattering of his early 
scores, and one abundant in suggestions of his 
genius, Mme. Sembrich is a star of the first 
magnitude, She enchanted the house by her ex- 
quisite feeling and vocal purity in the aria, 
“Ah, fors’ é lui.” The concluding _cabaletta, 
“Sempre libera,” was a burst of spontaneous, 
brilliant vocalizing. During the scena with Ger- 
mont and in the celebrated prayer of the 
last act, Gran’ Dio”, her breadth and passion 
were remarkable. In the death-scene its dra- 
matic absurdities and impossibilitics were lost 
sight of by reason of her magnificent singing 
and realistic acting. It is safe to say that there 
is no finer Violetia upon the stage than Mme. 
Sembrich, and few as fine. Signor Del Puente 
divided the honors as Germont, Capoul was ex- 
ceedingly bad. Sing he cannot; shout he does, 
His love scenes have become quite too ecstatic 
and his grief maudlin. The lesser members of 
the cast (the Annina excepted) were satisfac; 
tory, and the chorus sang for the most part in 
fairly good style. We are better pleased than 
hitherto with Signor Vianesi’s band. The plac- 
ing them where they were meant to be seated, 
below the stage-level, is a marked improvement. 
Their tone now fills the whole auditorium. Vianesi 
manages them with much more discretion, to 
say nothing of their becoming used to his 
baton, On Saturday afternoon their playing of 
the lovely introduction to the last act was ex- 
quisite, and applauded from all sides. 

-++ The program for the New York Philhar- 


monic Society’s first concert (forty-second sea- 
son), was as follows : 


Symphony in B Flat, No. IV..........0...+. Beethoven 
— Deh, per Questo Istante”.............. Mozart 
allad for Orchestra—« La Belle Dame sans 
EE Mackenzie 
(M. 8.) 
Two songs—(Rubinstein—Brahms.) 
Overture—« King Lear”............. Berlioz 


Soloist, Miss Agnes Huntingdon. 

It is not strange that the cheerfulness and bustle 
of the Fourth Symphony, its impetuous Scherzo 
and dainty Finale, should hold so strong a claim 
in the hearts of musical audiences. Overrun- 
ning with gayety and a cheerful contentment 
i is not especially easy to trace to any- 
prey coe Beethoven’s life and circumstances at 

of its composition by him, it contains 
scarcely a sober measure. Even its lovely slow 
ieee alternately of only ardent 
Passion and an'amoroug melancholy ; the “ Sturm 


¥ 





und Drang,” the ‘ drangrollen Umstinden” of 
soul and body do not enter into it. The noble 
work received an interpretation worthy of it at 
this concert, and Mr. Themas was obliged to bow 
repeated acknowledgments. Miss Huntingdon 
is a young and handsome lady who has been at- 
taining some successes in Germany and else- 
where. She has a mezzo-soprano, with a few fine 
notes in it. She has been well taught, and ap- 
pears at ease on the stage. Unfortunately there 
seems to have been a rumor spread about 
that Miss Huntingdon was a far more gifted and 
finished singer than we by any means find 
her. She has yet to learn a great deal as to the 
use of her voice. Her high notes are 
not developed, nor some of her low ones. She has 
a little weakness for flattening, and there is a 
great absence of breadth in her singing. She 
has, hke Mistress Annie Page, possibilities that 
are good gifts ; but at present she ought to be a 
student merely, or else sing in entertainments 
where she will be more in place than at the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts, and be criticisable by a less 
inflexible standard. We are glad to welcome her 
as a well-taught, promising young debutante. 
We wish she had waited a couple of years before 
she sang “Deh, per Questo” where she did. Mr. 
Mackenzie’s ballad is beautifully written. He 
scores very much like Mr. Frederick H. Cowen, 
with a sure and strong hand. ‘Lhe ballad is de- 
cidedly Wagnerian in spizit, and in pages strik- 
ingly similar to Saint-Siiens’s writing; but the 
work seemed to want condensing. Its themes do 
not strike one as original, however poetical or 
appropriate to the thread of Keats’s ballad. 
The Academy was uncomfortably packed in all 
directions, and the program just the best 
length. Itis pretty generally understood that 
the directors are this year more than ever in the 
situation of that legendary chambermaid of an 
inn, whose ambition set her to wrestling with the 
problem of accommodating twelve travelers 
with twelve separate bedrooms, when there were 
only eleven at her disposal. How the Philhar- 
monic Directors make out as well as they do is a 
mystery denser every Winter. 


——$ $$ g-—_—_ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS for the week: This (Thurs- 
day) evening occurs a testimonial concert to Mr. 
Max Heinrich, given at Steinway Hall, Miss Win- 
ant, Mr. Edmund Neupert, and the New York 
Philarmonic Club assisting. On Friday afternoon 
the first public rehearsal of the Symphony Society 
of New York takes place: The program includes 
Beethoven's Seventh Symphony, Cherubini’s 
* Anacreon,’’ Overture, and thejappearance of a 
young violinist, M. Ovide Musin. At the 
Academy of Music, Mme. Patti sings in 
‘“‘Ernani” Friday evening. At the Metropolitan, 
Mme. Nilsson appears in *‘ Lohengrin” on 
Saturday afternoon. The Symphony Society con- 
cert on Saturday evening ends the week. 


oe 


.... Mr. J, Cleveland Cady, the architect of the 
new Opera House, was recentiy requested by 
the editors of The Tribune to make a careful 
comparison of the dimensions of the building 
with those of the largest theaters of various 
foreign cities. The request was made in conse- 
quence of an averment in a letter published in 
The Tribune to the effect that the stage and 
the audience-room of La Scala, Milan, were 
of ampler dimensions than the Metropolitan, 
indeed that ‘the latter was not as large‘as other 
theaters.” Mr. Cady’s researches enabled him 
to present the following authoritative statement, 
in which the width from wall to wall of the 
audience-room and its length from curtain to 
wall are computed : 


Audience-room. Stare. 


Theater, Lgth, W'th, A’gth. W'th. D'pt. H’ght. 
La Scala, Milan 106 87 67 87 7 117 
San Carlos, Na- 





PlOB..0..000000 100 85 103 116 74 167 
Grand Opera, 

ee 103 102 78 100 16 209 
Covent Garden, 

London....... ay 80 55 90 89 87 
Metropolitan, 


New York.. 108 101 82 101 Ww 150 


....In a recent address which M. Charles Gou- 
nod delivered before the students of the Acad- 
emie des Beaux Arts he spoke a wise word con- 
cerning the rush for mere reputation in art. 
Glory he called “an old, unloving coquette,” 
that made ‘jealous rivals instead of (like truth) 
loving disciples.” The composer also echoed 
Schumann and Mr. John Ruskin in the following 
sentences: ‘There is no Art without expression” 
and “Art is expression; and what else can one 
express than what he believes.” We wish, by 
the way, that M. Gounod would give his atten- 
tion to a new and complete ‘ author’s edition” 
of his ‘‘Faust,” which might include ll 
the additions and alterations he has made since 
the first publication of the score, and also deter- 
mine the precedence of certain scenes and 
numbers beyond the interference of impressarios 
and singers. 


....-The Messrs. Edward Schubert & Co., 
of this city have published a large and fine 
Sac simile of Luther’s famous hymn, ‘ Ein Feste 
Burg,” as a musical contribution to the Cente- 
nary memorials. 





Literature, 


(Tne prompt mention in our list of “Books of the Week" 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests o/ 
our readers will guide usin the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


RECENT GERMAN NOVELISTS. 


To say that Germany had never pro- 
duced a novel would doubtless be a bold 
assertion; and to defend it would require 
such methods of classification and defini- 
tion as would delight the philosophic sense 
of a German in his search for the Ideal, a 
quest which not even the realism of rail- 
ways, barracks, and poverty has quite com- 
pelled him to give up. But we may say 
that since the Teutonic novel began with 
‘Wilhelm Meister,” no work of fiction has 
flashed from the mists of theory and senti- 
ment which we may call a novel in the sense 
that ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice,” or ‘‘ Penden- 
nis,” or ‘‘ Middlemarch ” are novels. Spiel- 
hagen lately laid down in a short article the 
law of technique for novel writing. He set 
forth in abstract terms the principles by 
which the true artist, suppressing himself, 
forming his personages by act and word into 
living creations, symmetrically blending 
passions, traits, circumstances, and events 
into a moving, truthful, and dramatic 
whole, and avoiding set didactics, puts 
before us a piece worthy to belong to the 
fine arts. 

Spielhagen, himself a novelist of 
high repute, a journalist and essayist, is 
good authority; but neither his politico- 
social novel, Problematische Naturen, which 
founded his reputation, nor his Jn Reith 
und Glied is a true product of his the- 
ory. A German is not content to know that 
two and two make four. With much pa- 
tience and skill he tries to discover how 
long two and two have made four, why they 
have done so, and when they will cease to 
bear this relation. Before he stops he 
gives you in ten volumes a system of mathe- 
matics and metaphysics which it would be 
hard to overthrow. An American or an 
Englishman accepts the fact that two and 
two make four, acts by the light of that 
knowledge, and when he is done maintains 
that the resulting railroads and factories are 
better than philosophy. It is easy to gener- 
alize in this way, but such an epitome 
seems best to illustrate that opposition of 
standing-points, that lack of mental har- 
mony existing between the German and the 
Anglo-Saxon, which may explain why the 
novels of Spielhagen, forinstance, which are 
well known to English readers, are a mild 
species of bore. Spielhagen, whom we 
chance to consider here by way of illustra- 
tion, is widely read—more so, indeec, than 
some of the less vague but younger writers. 
Objective in theory, and subjective in 
practice, he seeks to imitate English models ; 
but while he spares us parenthetical reflec- 
tions and has some power in the poetic con- 
ception of a scene in life or Nature, his novels 
lack the spontaneous flow of genius which we 
find in Paul Heyse. They talk too much 
and say too little. 

Gustav Freytag is, in the public eye, the 
foremost German novelist. It is noteworthy 
that, in speaking of recent writers, we must 
name men who have l‘ved through several 
literary and political revolutions and are 
now old or have but lately died. Frey- 
tag was born in 1816; Gutzkow, who died 
in 1878, in 1811; Auerbach, in 1812; Spiel- 
hagen, in 1829; Heyse, in 1880 ; von Scheffel, 
in 1826, and so on. Since the days when 
most of these became famous, a few other 
writers of the first class—always keeping in 
mind that the German first class is a much 
lower first class than the Anglo-American— 
have come up; but with Ebers, and Eck- 
stein, and Dahn, and George Taylor (Prof. 
Hausrath), these veterans still hold their 
own at the loan libraries. Freytag, Ebers, 
and just now Eckstein, are most read. 
Freytag’s Die Ahnen, in point of scope and 
purpose the most colossal work of modern 
fiction, began to appear in 1872; and now in 
his old age its author, who spends his Win- 
ters in busy, literary Leipzig, and his Sum- 
mers with or near his frieud and patron, 
Duke Ernst of Coburg-Gotha, can look back 
in memory almost to Goethe, to the gro- 
tesque frenzy of the Romantic School, to the 
bold doctrinaires of the revolution of 1848, 
and the subsequent settling down to the 
contemplation ef prosaic Wirklichkeit—re- 
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alism—a quality illustrated by no novelist 
more fully than by Freytag himself. His 
Soli und Haben has had more readers than 
any other German novel, save perhaps 
Goethe’s Werther, which is hardly a novel; 
and it still holds its own among the later 
works. 

It is a portrayal of the commercial 
or citizen side of German life, giving small 
details in loyal imitation of Dickens. But 
"a German novel cannot become an English 
novel, and Soll und Haben is not a German 
‘David Copperfield.” Die verlorene Hand- 
schrift, also still prominent in libra- 
ries and bookstores, depicts with much 
faithful coloring the scholar brought 
in contact with rural life and into con- 
flict with the court world, thus evoly- 
ing new ideals. An air of self-con- 
sciousness, a sense of imitation, mars for 
the foreign reader the well-known and 
rather humorous feud between two rival 
neighbors. Die Ahnen, in many volumes, 
traces to the present time, in a series of ti- 
tanic pictures which remind one of Kaulbach, 
the fortunes of a single family founded in 
the Germanic forests of the fourth century. 
The characters, mingling in the whirl of 
heroic historical events, which are often viv- 
idly descrived, setting forth many qualities of 
genuine human interest, at times moving in 
natural scenery painted with much skill, 
typify the life and thought of centuries of 
German development. And in it all we 
must respect the patient care of the scholar 
everywhere evident. Such a work could 
scarcely thrive out of Germany, where many 
readers below the class who with us would 
read Scott, are familiar with Die Ahnen. 
Yet Scott’s men and women live, and Frey- 
tag’s do not, except as the loyal descendant 
of his Ingo and his Ingraban may gain a 
chastened feeling of imperial pride from the 
long and sad story of his country’s rise to 
greatness. 

But in this land of countless books, the tra- 
ditional three-volume novel may be deemed 
short. Novels aremainly procured from the 
loan-libraries, and they are usually expen- 
sive; yet Gutzkow’s two nine-volume 
works, Der Zauberer von Rom and Die Rit- 
ter vom Geist are still read with interest. 
He must be ranked high in the line of ideal- 
ists, reformers, and scholars who have 
sought in the novel to utter their doubts 
and move their countrymen to think of 
different, if not better, things. For most 
German novelists are scholars, either as 
devotees of die Schine Literature, belles let- 
tres, or as professional men of learning. 
But as works of art Gutzkow’s novels can 
hardly be considered. His method is the 
reverse of the true method. His hero spec- 
ulates on life when he sees two children at 
play; a gem suggests thoughts on art; psy- 
chological theorems are called forth by the 
events of a stroll; the actual is but a text 
for the abstract, for that whiclhthe reader 
should himself be moved to feel by the 
presentation of the concrete, Indeed, we 
can put our finger on few novels in which 
the J'endenz, the defense or birth of ideas, 
or the teaching of history, is not the thing 
of first importance. We could pardon this 
with Auerbach, where it was blended with 
so much that is humane and noble; and, in- 
deed, we are constrained, even at the ex- 
pense of art, to forgive it in all these un- 
practical but most conscientious idealists, 
striving, as most of them do, to solve the 
problem of class and poverty. 

(Continued next week.) 
DR ete Ee eta 

Votume I of the American Journal of 
Philology contained a short notice of Professor 
Knapp’s Lecturos de Olasse, which were specially 
commended as a step in the right direction for 
the study of modern Spanish, though their very 
limited compass did not offer sufficient material 
for more than the merest introduction to Spanish 
literature. An excellent grammar followed in 
1882, in selecting and arranging the material for 
which the author kept steadily in view the same 
pressing needs of our students which had in- 
duced him to prepare thelittle Lecturos ; and 
now, close in the track of the grammar comes @ 
collection of Spanish texts such as has never. be- 
fore been offered to the American public. Hith- 
erto it has seemed to be the object of teachers, 
who have gotten up selections in the shape of 
Readers, Compendiums, etc,, to introduce the 
beginner to partially obsolete language befote 
he knows what the current usage is. The natu- 
ral consequence has been that few make progress 
enough in Spanish to regard it as anything but a 





Rip Van Winkle sort of speech that went to sleep 
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a hundred years ago. The ‘ Reader” before us 
consists of a little more than two hundred pages 
of reading-matter of varying excellence, about 
twenty pages of notes, for the most part histori- 
cal, and a vocabulary, the whole forming a neat 
volume of four hundred and fifty octavo pages. 
This make-up does not cover all that we had ex- 
pected, and the author takes occasion in his pre- 
face to regret that he could not add in an intro- 
duction “a succinct history of the languages of 
the Peninsula, with specimens of early Castilian, 
Portugucse, and Basque”—the dialects of Gali- 
cia, the Provengal of Catalonia, etc., and some 
avconnt of the most useful works on these lan- 
guages. This regret applies in our opinion, to 
only a part of the subjects mentioned, A com- 
pendium of this character should represent the 
contemporary literature, and leave to other collec- 
tions the dialects and all but the simplest philol- 
ogy. A list 6? the more recent works and espe- 
cially of review articles on the literature 
and language, as also of the dictionaries 
and grammars from 1490-1780, as suggested 
in the Preface, would be useful, But it is 
no loss to the manual that everything of 
purely linguistic nature has been omitted ; though, 
on the other hand, we could wish that the literary 
relations to the French, Italian, ete., had been 
more clearly stated and insisted upon. What 
we particularily miss in Prof. Knapp’s book is 
some chronological representation of Spanish 
nineteenth century literature, with longer or 
shorter extracts from the chief writers, biograph- 
ical sketches, names of principal works and the 
general characteristics of style. A few lines of 
ximall type at the heading of each selection would 
‘lo this without materially increasing the size of 
the volume, The selections, thirteen in number, 
constitute a pleasant variety of reading, covering 
“story, essay, history and the formal lecture,” 
where the familiar names of Fernan Caballero, 
Castelar and other distinguished writers appear ; 
buat, with the exception of five of their produc- 
tions (those of José de Larra, Lafuente, Javier 
de Burgos, Castelar, Juan Valera), nothing what- 
ever in said in explanation of the text. Such 
notes are of value even in aw: kening the student's 
interest, and enabling him to seize with intelli- 
gence upon an author's characteristic lines of 
thought, The apology given for the omission of 
certain public speeches of Castelar, bearing upon 
** Religious Liberty,” or on the slavery question 
of Cuba, is lame, Such a collection should re- 
tlegt the views of the present molders of public 
opinion in Spain, irrespective of what our 
‘souvenirs of unwelcome traditions” may be. 
It is an imputation on the liberal culture of the 
Mouth to imply that it cannot read the thoughts 
of a distinguished foreigner upon an institution 
which has passed away in this country, whatever 
its private view may be of the means used 
to destroy it. The thinking people of the 
South are not so narrow-minded that they 
vould not appreciate the superb eloquence 
of the Spanish statesman, even on this tender 
subject. Among the names remarkable by their 
absence from this collection that of Amordor de 
Cos Rior, the celebrated author of “Historia 
critica de La Literatura Espanola” must be 
specially noted. Every American student of 
modern thought in Spain should know him as 
he knows our own Bancroft. There are also others 
whose names he will meet wherever he turns in 
general European literature, and specimens of 
whose writings he should have the chance to 
read while picking up from original sources 
his elementary notions about the recent intel- 
lectual life in the Peninsula. The notes with 
which the volume is provided are introduced be- 
tween the selections and the vocabulary, and 
bear, as before observed, mostly upon historical 
allusions in the body of the work ; and have been 
added with great discretion and accuracy, with 
occasional references to the author’s grammar, 
where the beginner will find what explanations 
he needs, It is for the syntax that we feel most 
the lack of explanatory remarks in this interest- 
ing collection. In our present fashion of intro- 
ducing a learner to a new language more stress 
must be laid on the forms of expression—that 
which contains in them the spirit of the idiom 
that he is endeavoring to master. The general 
machinery of grammar is soon sufficiently 
learned for him to appreciate the essential 
features of its morphology, and, consequently, 
the main differences which separate it from the 
other speech-system with which he is acquainted ; 
but in the artistic linking together of these word- 
units he generally remains a novice because his 
observation has not been specially directed to it. 
The mere giving of equivalents of idiomatic 
expressions does little good except for the 
mechanical translation of the language, and often 
proves a temptation to the glib translator recl- 
ing off these tabulated equivalents to miss 
the literal significance and force of the text. 
Professor Knapp has, however, made great pro- 
gress over his predecessors in giving the student 
a chance at least to look up the syntax of many 
of these forms of expression. The vocabulary is 
gotten up with patient care, and is adequate for 
the reading matter. Some of the etymologies 
are not well enough established to be introduced 
dogmatically into such a manual. Some of them 
are speculative and some original suggestions by 





the author, such as the derivations suggesied for 
certain words in common use, like chico, chulo, 
etc. These observations are made not as stric- 
tures on the “ Reader,” but as contributions to 
the improvement of a book, which we heartily 
commend as the very best of its kind yet pro- 
duced in this country and should like to see in 
the hands of every teacher and student of the 
noble literature it represents, The publishers 
(Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston) have done them- 
selves credit in the accuracy of the type and the 
general good work put into the manufacture of 
the volume. 


scale A book which well marks the demand of the 
times and the ability of scholars to supply it, is 
Dr. Philip Schaff’s Companion to the Greek Tes- 
tament and the English Version, with fac simile 
Illustrations of MSS. and Standard Editions of 
the New Testament (New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers, Crown 8vo, pp. xi, 614, Cloth, price $2.75). 
The manifest intention of this treatise is to place 
the reader of the Greek Testament in possession 
of a compendious key to the general subject of 
New Testament criticism, presenting the main 
facts absolutely, with a sufficient directory to the 
best and latest literature of the subject in its 
finer details. To this main end is added a sub- 
sidiary one—viz., the presenting of the main facts 
of the history of the English Bible, with especial 
reference to the value and position of the Revised 
English Version, It is far within the bounds of 
fact to @y that this book is unique and valuable 
far above any of its contemporaries ; for rivala it 
has none, Inthe preparation of this work Dr, 
Schaff has been aided not only by the special 
contributions of specialists, for whose labors due 
credit is given, but the whole book was read in 
manuscript or proof by seven or eight of the 
inost eminent scholars in the country, whose ad- 
ditions and suggestions—freely tendered as a la- 
bor of love—have supplied far more than money 
could buy, and put on record in permanent 
shape the results of many a laborious and diffi- 
cult investigation. The book is thus accurate be* 
yond comparison in respect to the former treat- 
ises, great and small, Many an error of Scrive- 
ner, and even of Tregelles, Reuss, and Tischen- 
dorf, is swept away, it may be hoped, forever. 
In the matter of bibliography, also, it is 
brought down to the times far better than any 
other work in existence. In this respect 
the book is quite unique for its matter. 
The general outline of the critical part is substan- 
tially the same with that of the larger modern- 
critical works-viz., Language of the N.'T.” “‘Man- 
uscripts,” ‘Versions, “Patristic Quotations,” 
“Textual Criticisms,” and a ‘History of the Print- 
ed Text” ; but this bare statement gives no idea of 
the advance of this work over such larger treat. 
ises as Scrivener’s “Plain Introduction” or such 
smaller ones as Hammond's “Outlines” or 
Mitchell's ‘‘Critical Handbook ” where it runs on 
parallel lines with either. Either in the 
body of this portion or as an _ Ap, 
pendix thereto are some features which 
make this work not only indispensable, but again 
unique, There are the chapter on “The Genea- 
logical Method,” by Prof. B, B. Warfield, DD., of 
Allegheny, with the List of Published Uncial 
MSS., and the List of Printed Editions of the 
Entire Greek Testament, by Dr. Isaac H. Hall, of 
Philadelphia, the last being by far the most cor~ 
rect and complete list in existence, and containing 
251 more editions than that of Reuss, which had 
distanced everything of the sort hitherto. An- 
other unique feature is a set of facsimiles of 
title-pages and specimen text-pages of the more 
noted historical editions of the Greek Testament 
from the Complutensian (1514) to Westcott and 
Hort (1883), The books represented are twenty in 
number, making forty fac similes in all, swpple- 
mented by a forty-firat, of the title of the first 
edition of our Common English Version (1611). 
These fac similes were supplied mostly from 
the libraries of Drs. Ezra Abbot, T. J. Conant, 
and Isaac H. Hall. That of the English Bible 
was from the American Bible Society’s library. 
The chapters on the English Version are not 
only fresh and readable, but they supplement 
and correct even Eadie and his close follower‘ 
Mombert. The Appendixes which belong to 
this portion are Lists of the English and Amer- 
ican Revisers, the most accurate ever published ; 
a List of Changes in the Common English Ver- 
sion Proposed by the American Committee and 
Adopted by the English Committee (the list 
prepared by Bishop Alfred Lee, of Delaware, and, 
we understand, revised by Dr. Ezra Abbot), and 
a short account of the adoption or recommenda- 
tion, by the Baptist Bible Convention at Sarato- 
go last May, of the Americanized edition of the 
Revised New Testament concurrently with their 
own Baptist revised. Of the useful tables in 
which the book abounds or of the fac similes 
of manuscripts and the like, it is super- 
fluous to speak. No single book whatever 
can compare with this in its scope, and none 
compares with it in the sifting of authorities, 
or as the result of such diversified scholarship. 
The mistakes are almost entirely misprints, 
and those self-correcting ones of figures and 
chiefly in the index. It is Dr. Schaff’s best 
book, 


.+++-Those of our readers who have not already 
seen it have a treat in store in Mr.Edwia Arnold’s 








translation into English verse, Indian Idylls from 
the Sanskrit of the Mahdbhdrata, (Boston : Rob- 
erts Brothers.) The finest and most considerable 
of the poems in the selection, the ‘(Nala and Dama- 
yanti,” with some portions of the one which pre- 
cedesit, the “Savitri,” have already been rendered 
into English,in Dean Milman’s scholarly version of 
Professor Monier Williams’sSanskrit text. But 
Mr, Arnold, while profiting by the scholarship 
and literary workmanship of his predecessors, 
as he frankly explains,has thrown into his version 
a poetic character, which will make them more 
attractive to general readers and which they 
will naturally accept as an indication of greater 
fidelity to the original. As to the oriental charac- 
ter and coloring of Mr. Arnold’s versions, for 
which so much has been claimed, the triumph, 
in the case, is not that he has orientalized 
the English mind, but that he has au- 
glicized Asiatic poems, by finding the exact 
line on which the thought and feeling 
of two so different worlds can meet 
and blend. A translator is under the same neces 
sity to do this which required Raphael to paint” 
Italian women for Jewish Madonnas, About one 
half of the selections in this volume are now for 
the first time introduced to English readers. 
The mighty poem from which they are taken is 
a compilation of some two hundred and fifty 
thousand lines, or several times the bulk of the 
Odyssey and the [liad together. It is a composi- 
tion of various merit and various antiquity, 
whose value for philosophy and morals is far less 
than for language and literature. The stories 
reproduced by Mr. Arnold move rapidly on with 
a rush of epic narrative that suits the spirit of 
our day. Thev are marked with an appreciation 
of female character, and in some cases with a 
preference for daughters as compared with sons, 
which will win them favor with some readers and 
attention from all. In general these selections do 
not deal with battle and bloody #trife, though such 
scenes are never far away in the background, 
and there is an ever-present tragedy going on 
in them under the influence of the malignant 
powers that are supposed to infest and dominate 
the world. The principle of ethical beauty and 
sweetness touches the highest mark in the 
first selection, “Savitri,” which,though rich in the 
charm of the Asiatic tale, is planted in the very 
bosom and center of some of our purest and 
noblest modern sentiments. Tie next selection, 
‘Nala and Damayanti,” is a magnificent poem 
with passages of Homeric grandeur and sim- 
plicity. An example of this is the return of 
Nala to Damayanti, still unknown and disguised 
hke Ulysses, the beggar, 
“Bearing atill 
His form misshapen and the shrunken limb,” 
as well as the humble condition of charioteer 
to the Prince Ritupama. But the god-given skill 
with horses and to drive them is with him, and 
proclaims his presence before he is discovered. 
As he drives in through the city gates with his 
four flying steeds 
‘All quarters of the city shake 

With the rattling of the chariot wheels.” 
His old horses, standing in their stalls, hear 
the remembered sound, and neigh with joy, as 
when of old their lord drew nigh. Damayanti in 
her bower hears the sound 

* And her bosom thrilled 
At echo of that ringing sound,” 

The peacocks onthe palace roof heard it and 
screamed, the elephants trumpeted. 

‘It seemed like Nala to the stabled steeds.” 

* All called and clamored with uplifted heads 

As wild things do at noise of coming rain.” 
The selection which contains the most dog- 
matic or theologic matter is the last, ‘The 
Entry into Heaven,” which stands as to moral 
and religious significance on very much the same 
ground as the Roman Catholic doctrine of pur- 
gatory. 

....Among new juveniles for the year one that 
cannot fail to receive attention is Edward Greey’s 
Bear Worshipers of Yezo. (Lee & Shepard: 
Boston.) Mr. Greey has already distinguished 
himself in this line of literary work in ‘‘The 
Loyal Ronins,” by his editorship of ‘‘The Won- 
derful City of Tokio” and two other similar and 
successful books. He writes on the basis of 
personal knowledge and plenty of it; his ac- 
quaintance with Japan having begun in 1853, 
when he was also among the people described in 
the present volume and stayed with them nearly 
a year. Last year he revisited the country, 
freshened his old acquaintance, and obtained 
new facts. He has a happy art of relating facts 
and combining them ina story. The “ Ainos,” 
of whom he writes in this volume are a singular 
people, hairy as bears, vigorous, long-lived and 
peaceable. They have many singular character- 
istics which work up well in a book of this kind. 
The illustrations in this volume are very numer- 
ous, interesting and almost wholly by native 
Japanese artists, In connection with the two 
which precede it this will form a complete boys’ 
library of Japanese travel ; and not forthe juve- 
niles only. Like most good Juveniles it will suit 
persons of all ages. The Messrs, Dodd, 
Mead & Co. bring out a new edition of a suc- 
cessful and excellent Juvénile of twenty-three 
years ago, and which has every quality to 
recommend it for a new run, Charles Nord- 
hoff’s Man-of-War Life: A Boy's Experi- 














ence in the United States Navy. Scaman- 
ship, in the old sense, has vanished trom the 
steam navics of the modern world ; but with its 
disappearance the old man-of-war life, as it re- 
cedes into the distance, has grown more romantic 
than ever. The substituticn of steam for sailg 
will add to the interest with which the boys of 
this day will read of what it was to be a seaman 
in the proud cold times when no flag floated 
prouder aud no ships sailed the seas stronger or 
gayer than ours,_——The Messrs. Lie and 
Shepard also publish Our Boys in China, a story 
of two young Americans wrecked in the China 
Sea, with their adventures in China, by Harry 
W. French, copiously illustrated, and wrought 
out in rather high romantic colors. 

..--There is p enty of spiritand humor in H, 
W. MeVickar’s illustrations of Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s ringing poem Grandmother's Story of 
Bunker Hill Battle. (Dodd Mead & Co.) The 
poem, with its happy mingling of good natured 
banter, patriotism and pathos, has a quaint flavor 
of New England antiquity, which is imparied to 
the title by the omission of the definite article, 
so that it reads “ Story of Bunker Hill Battle” 
instead of the Buuker Hill Battle. The artist 
has’ put his illustrations in exactly the right mood, 
They are not too tine nor too rough. The touch of 
swagger we feel in the poem we see in the iilus- 
trations, The banter and burlesque of the 
one comes out in the other. The coloring 
is as good as the drawing, and adds much 
to the effectiveness of the whole. The same 
house (Dodd, Mead & Co.) publish in qnar- 
to an elegant edition of The Chronicle of the (id, 
edited with an introduction and appendix by 
Richard Marham, and illustrated with more than 
fifty designs by H. W. McVickar and Alfred 
Brennan. The text of this translation is selected 
in the main from Southey’s, from which the 
major part has been taken, including the most 
interesting portions of the Cid’s history. The 
metrical versions of Frere and Ormaby have been 
drawn on for other scenes; and several of the 
Campeador ballads translated by Lockhart are 
introduced where they add interest to the tale, 
The appendix ‘contains a number of notes that 
will contribute to the intelligent reading of the 
story. The whole makes a chronicle which stands 
unsurpassed in the records of chivalry, illumined 
as it is with the strong chivalrous «und 
picturesque figure of ‘ My Cid.” ‘The illus- 
trations are done in a strong and spirted way in 
keeping with the text. Three or four of Mr, 
MecVickay’s are not up to himself and Mr, Bren- 
nan worksin aconspicuously different style. But 
as a whole the illustration is highly eflective 
and the book one on which the publishers may 
be proud to see their imprimatur.———A fascin- 
ating competitor for the favor of the young folks 
and their friends is Told in the Twilight, a collec- 
tion of original stories in verse by E. E. Weather- 
ley, illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards and John C. 
Staples, The work is English, with the American 
imprimatur of the Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co, 
on it, and is done with delicacy and refined feel- 
ing. The little poems are simple, graceful and 
bright. The table of contents, in addition to 
the usual titles and pages, gives an ingenious 
diminutive reproduction in color of every lead- 
ing illustration in the book, The page is richly 
filled with refined illustrations, in which the 
Christmas symbols predominate; and though 
bright colors, clear and joyful, shine out through 
the bok, there is just enough of shadowy gray 
to preserve the illusion of stories told in the 
twilight. 

....Miss Delia W. Lyman, a danghter of 
Professor Chester Lyman, of Yale, bas compiled 
for the new year a Calendar of American Hit 
tory, which present some novel and many inter- 
esting features, It is to be hung on the wail in 
the ordinary way with the addition of a box und 
flap to hold the daily slips as they are torn from 
the pad which holds them. Each slip contains 
a brief lesson in history, statistic or biography 
for the day, and subjected to the editorial re- 
vision of Professor Henry P. Johnston. These 
daily slips are models of clear and pithy conden- 

tion and of general good judgment in their se- 
, erty They preserve many of the sharp s8y- 
ings which once embodied the living question® 
that men fought over, as tge famous witticism 
as to the admission of Texas, that ‘Texas is only 
taxes with the letters differently arranged ” (/0c0- 
focused). We notice occasional struggles with 
a barren date and some yielding to the tempté- 
tion to expansive statement, as in the “Nine 
Rebellions” quoted under January 22d. To 
make out the nine the Hartford Con- 
vention is included, a piece of gratuitous 
and unnecessary confessional penance for ® 
Connecticut author. Why was the Creek war 
selected for another from our many Indian wars 
which had far more of the rebellious quality in 
them? Who was the rebel in this Creek busi- 
ness, the Indians or the State of Georgia? The 
Calendar is rather larger in size than any We 
have seen, and is set against an illustrated 
background in which a reproduction of the 
Bartholdi statue is the striking feature. The 
obverse of the card contains a full index. (6. 
P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

....No sacred hymns are richer in themes 1 


tempt the artist's pencil than Faber’s. Theit 
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dreamy sentimentalism, though it may some- 
times weaken them as hymns, gives them the 
very color and quality that sacred art delights 
in, as much as the stains of time, storm 
and natural decay do to poetic ruins. Among 
all he wrote none is richer in sweet, hallowed 
cadences, which as they die on the ear rise again 
in the mind in yet sweeter and more hallowed 
pictures than his Pilgrims of the Night, which 
stands forth among all sacred hymns as a unique 
piece of work in which the words all but break 
into tune and glow with color. The Messrs, 
E. P. Dutton & Co. bring it out in small quarto 
size, handsomely and richly illuminated in flexi- 
ble covers with fringed edging and richly illus- 
trated by Edmund H, Garrett, under the super- 
vision of George T. Andrew. -—The same 
artist has also supervised a similarly illustrated 
edition of John Keble’s far nobler hymn Evening, 
from The Christian Year, five or six verses of 
which are commonly sung in all the churches, 
commencing with the third verse of the original 
hymn “Sun of my Soul, Thou Saviour dear.” 
The artists who have furnished the designs for 
this edition are Frank T. Mefrill, J. D. Wood- 
ward and F, Childe Hassam. This is also pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Dutton & Co. in small 
quarto, with all pains and in a style of illustra- 
tion which comports with the noble character of 
the hymn. 


....We are late in our notice of the Rev. Dr. Mar- 
vin R. Vincent’s attractive volume, In the Shad- 
ows of the Pyrenees from Basque Land to Car- 
cassonne (Charles Scribner’s Sons) ; but it is good 
enough to keep. The Pyrenees are not crowded 
with tourists and the particular region de- 
acribed in this volume has not, with the excep- 
tion of Lourdes, gotten into the literature of 
travel. Few American go to Biarritz or Bayonne, 
and though Dr. Vincent assures us that quanti- 
ties of the holy water of Lourdes are shipped to 
America, we fear that our countrymen have dim 
notions of its latitude and longitude and that it 
isa rare geographer on this side of the world 
who could guess within a hundred miles where 
Carcassonne is. Dr. Marvin’s chapters are all 
brief, fresh and vivid. He writes with a broad 
intelligent interest in the people and their his- 
tory. His account of Lourdes, its shrines, its 
pilgrims and its miraculous claims is less apolo- 
getic than Mr. Tyng’s, without being in the least 
uncharitable. The sketch of Carcassoune with 
all its beauty, is enough to stamp the outlines of 
its three-age history on the reader. The book is 
well made in all respects, illustrated with good 
maps anda number of striking etchings by James 
D. Smillie, R. Swain Gifford, and Leroy M. Yale. 
Dr. Vincent is a close observer, quick to catch 
the point and fills his pages with picturesque 
sketches, like this, of what he saw in the quay at 
Bayonne (p. 13): 





“ All along the quay lie the flat gallupes, with their 
jong narrow rudders, laden with broken stone 
and firewood. Across the stream are the Arceaua de 
la Galupine. The monotonous sound of children 
singing or reciting comes across the water from the 
Keole Communale. On the stone slope leading down 
to the water a man is washing a lamb, while another 
holds a string attached to the collar of a wretched 
white cur, and having soused him sufficiently, lifts 
him out by the string and begins to go over him with 
a stiff brush.” 

.... The Handbook on Parliamentary Practice, 
by the Hon. Rufus Waples, LL.D., (Chicago: 
Gallaghan & Co.) isin many respects an origi- 
nal and unique treatment of the important sub- 
ject to which it relates. It does not propose to 
reconstruct the present methods of doing busi- 
ness in deliberative assemblies, but to give anew 
analysis and a new arrangement of those 
methods, and one which can be acquired more 
easily, and which will not be so exclusively 
founded on precedent and the practice of special 
public bodies as to prevent the general reason- 
ableness of the practice from being seen. The 
Volume is prepared with special reference to 
students. Each chapter opens with a summary 
and ends with a tabulated analysis of all the 
points made in it. The general and special plott- 
ing of the subject is both thorough and admir- 
able, First we have a tabulated classification of 
all motions, followed by a full reference list of 
exceptional motions; then a brief statement of 
the rank of motions, followed by the detailed 
discussion in fifteen chapters of all the points 
and principles which relate to parliamentary or- 
der. The manual differs from other manuals, 
such as Cushing's, not only in the rearrange- 
ment and simplification of the whole subject, but 
in the fact that, though based on precedent and 
actual practice, it makes a larger and freer ap- 
peal to the reasonableness and practical utility 
of the proposed proceedings. 

--.»The American republication of the Ency- 
clopadia Britanmica by the Messrs. J. M. Stoddart 
& Co. has now reached Vol. XV, Loo to Mem- 
phis. It is mortifying to an American who is 
proud of the honor of his country to find a brief 
but faithful account of the process by which the 
city of Memphis has thus far evaded the payment 
of its honest debts placed in such a conspicuous 
pa a8 the final paragraph of the last article 

volume. As compared with the English 
original this edition reprints the English Vol. XV 
with strict accuracy, the only difference being in 





the maps, whicn in the American reprint are 
placed in the body of the work under the name 
they illustrate. Those for the four states, Louis- 
iana, Maine, Maryland, and Massachusetts, are 
now made on a larger scale than those in the 
English edition, and in general more open and 
more easily read. A few of the other illustra- 
tive maps are drawn to a slightly smaller scale, 
as that of Melbourne. In general they are full 
size and accurately reproduced. We notice that 
the American contributions to the Britannica 
are also reproduced, and, so far as we can see, 
the only difference made in this edition is the 
slight difference in size of type required to adapt 
it to the more convenient form of a royal 
octavo. 


....The Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons issue in 
admirable form, as to binding, paper and type, 3 
volumes, in 16mo size, of Prose Masterpieces, 
which differ from Charles Knight's ‘ Half 
Hours with the Best Authors ” in being a series of 
complete essays, and not selected fragments. 
The selections are not familiar nor common- 
place, and yet they are not of the classic kind 
which requires one to be a scholar, if not a 
grammarian or an antiquary, to enjoy them. We 
find here Sidney Smith’s caustic wit playing on 
“The fallacies of Anti-Reformers "in terms which 
translate themselves to us into a Civil-Reform 
Service speech. Rugged Walter Savage Landor’s 
* Petition of the Thugs for Toleration ” turns, by 
easy transformation, into a Mormon plea for 
polygamy, while in the other selections we find 
papers like Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ Sweetness and 
Light” which, reviving a phrase from Dean 
Swift, has given with it a new conception of life 
and manners to a whole generation. In the last 
volume are collected four weighty and pregnant 
papers of the kind which not only lead but make 
the times—Froude’s, on “Science of History,” 
Freeman’s, on “Race and Language,” Glad- 
stone’s, on ‘Kin Beyond the Sea,” Newman’s, 
on “Private Judgment,” and Leslie Stephen’s 
* Apology for Plain-speaking.” 


....The Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
of this city, bring out, on fine heavy pa- 
per and in good print, an illustrated pres- 
entation copy of Walter Scott’s Lady of 
the Lake, The illustrations are by F, T. 
Merrill and F. B. Schell, engraved by George T. 
Andrew. ——— The same artist hav engraved 
from the design of F. T. Merrill the illustrations 
for an edition of Owen Meredith's Lucille, uni- 
form in all respects with the preceding, and 
manufactured in first-class style as to paper, 
binding, and press-work, These two volumes 
belong in an illustrated edition of favorite 
poets, published in uniform style by the Messrs. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., with designs by Tay- 
lor, Merrill, Woodward, Schell, Gifford, Garrett, 
and Hayden. In addition to those named above, 
the set, which is to be moderate in price, is to 
contain an edition of “‘ Aurora Leigh,” ‘ Mrs. 
Browning,” “Selections from Robert Brown- 
ing,” ‘*Favorite Poems,” ‘‘Goethe’s Faust,” 
* Schiller,” and “ Tennyson.” 


...-Mrs, Champney’s Three Vassar (firls in 
England are brightish, girlish and superficially 
graceful, as any young creature, male or female 
ought to be, whose place is in school, Mr, 
Champney’s illustrations are always good, seme- 
times very good indeed, and he has contributed 
generously to the book. The other illustrations 
differ in merit. Some are both new and some old, 
(Boston: Estes & Lauriat). The Knock- 
about Club in The Tropics (the same publishers) 
is apparently Mr. C. A. Stephens’s contribution to 
juvenile literature for the year 1884. As part of 
an educational scheme which is to combine self- 
culture and fun it has little to commend it. As 
juvenile entertaining reading itis better, fairly 
good and free from serious objection, though it is 
broader in style and more young American than 
we could wish. The publishers have collected a 
great number of illustrations to illumine its 
pages, some of which are new. 





...‘* A Swiss Peasant Novelist,” which invites 
the reader’s attention upon opening the covers of 
Macmilllan’s Magazine, is an excellent study, 
neither too crowded with detail nor too general 
in its statements, of Albert Bitzuis (‘* Jeremias 
Gotthelf’”’), the peasant-novelist of Switzerland. 
A surprising number of persons, otherwise well- 
versed in European light literature, are either 
not acquainted with Bitzuis’s very name or pen- 
name, and very many others lower his rank and 
slight the indescribable charm of his remarkable 
stories, They exhale a bouquet that cannot but 
refresh so long as the chronicler of human na- 
ture and rural life has power over the affections 
of the reading world. This paper, by “‘M. A. W.,” 
should be gratefully read by all wh o appreciate 
this gifted and modest lifterateur’s tender grace, 
pathos and humor. 


....The resuscitation of Daisy Miller, in Mr. 
James’s comedy, is a tamer affair than such con- 
clusions of what has been supposed to be a 
veritable funeral commonly are. Whatever 
faults there were in the vivacious original, and 
whatever unpatriotic intimations were breathed 
into the air around her pretty figure, then was 
life and light in the creation, enough to draw a 
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a bright center. There was a life there, too, that 
was made to die, and did the right thing in dy- 
ing. Once dead she is bound by all the proprie- 
ties to remain go, especially as this tame conclu- 
sion supposes a reworking of the whole character, 
and Mr. James’s comedy destroys that perturba- 
tive little innocent who had already become a 
type (irritating but recognized) in literature, and 
substitutes nothing to make her place good. 


...-Under the title The Hebrew New Testa- 
ment of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
A contribution to Hebrew Philology, Professor 
Franz Delitzsch, of Leipzig, has just published a 
small pamphlet, written in English, in which he 
gives the reader a most interesting insight into 
the inner history of his remarkably successful 
translation of the New Testament into Hebrew, 
which he made for the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. In the period of a few years five differ- 
ent editions of this work were called for; and it 
has been the means of rescuing many of the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel. The little pamphlet 
contains also, in brief form, a number of valua- 
ble exegetical and linguistic notes. 


--.-A practical aim controls Mr. Charles 
8. Condit’s manual on Painting and Paint- 
ers Materials. (Published by the R. R. Ga- 
zette.) In a first part it discusses the funda- 
mentals, such as facts about varnish and var- 
nishing, oils, pigments, lead, brushes, ete. 
Part II is devoted to finer painting. The volume 
is crammed with definite facts and with expres- 
sions of a workman’s opinion on a great variety 
of practical questions, For practical painters 
and for others who have work of this kind to be 
done it is a repertory of valuable information 
and suggestions, 


...-We acknowledge the receipt of tbe 
Seventh Biennial Report of the Board of State 
Commissioners of Public Charities of the State 
6f Illinois, presented to the governor, Nov. 
1882. No, 100 of the M asrs. Funk & Wag- 
nalls’s “Standard Library” has just appeared, 
being By-ways of Literature, by D. H. Wheeler. 
———The Messrs. Harper & Brothers publish 
an inexpensive edition of ‘‘ Leaflets from Stand- 
ard Authors,” of which the first we have seen 
isa compilation by Josephine E, Hodgdon of 
Prose Passages from the Works of John 
Lothrop Motley. 





...-Longman’s isa thicker number this month 
than any hitherto, or we are in error. The 
magazine is as pleasant to the hand, eye and 
mind as ever ; filled with enjoyable contributions. 
Mr. W. Clark Russell’s new serial—-‘ Jack’s 
Courtship ; A Sailor’s Yarn of Love and Ship- 
wreck” begins, Mr. Charles G. Leland urges 
the introduction of industrial art and training in 
inodeling, carving and inlaying into Ireland as 
* An Opening forthe Unemployed in Ireiand.” 
His suggestion is novel, more or less practicable 
and made with ardent sincerity. 


....Mr. William 8, Gottsberger introduces 
the distinguished English actor, who has just 
landed here, to the American public in a brief 
historic and critical biography entitled Henry 
Irving, a Short Account of his Public Life, with 
four striking illustrations, The volume is not an 
original study, but is, for the most part, a com- 
pilation of the best available matter—frankly 
avowed to be such—and none the worse for the 
purpose aimed at on this account, 


....-The Rev. William Pittinger publishes a 
volume of Hxtempore Speech, and How to Ac- 
quire It (Philadelphia: National School of Elocu- 
tion and Oratory), containing the results of his 
personal observation and experience. The 
volume is not full enough ner comprehensive 
enough to bea manu but contains useful sug- 
gestions, is sensible, and, so far as we have ex- 
amined it, follows a natural method, 


.... American growers of roses will be glad to 
learn that William 8. Gottsberger has reprinted 
the last English edition of 8S, Reynoid Hole’s 
Book About: Roses. How to Grow and Show 
Them, With the modifications that are always 
required in an English book on gardening, to 
adapt it to this country, this is a capital, practi- 
cal and useful book, full of good suggestions 
and experimental knowledge. 


....Itis agreeable to welcome Shakspeariana 
to our table of periodicals. The magazine is at- 
tractively packed, uniformly with reference to 
its special subject. The design of the cover is 
harmonious and its color rich, We recommend 
the article upon the famous tinted bust of the 
poet to the curious reader, 


.... Scandinavia is another new contestant in 
the ranks of literature. It will be devoted solely 
to Swedish and Norwegian topics and literature. 
A critical paper upon Henrik Ibsen is a feat. 
ure of the first number, 


>_> 


LITERARY NOTES. 

A New novel by Mr. William D. Howells 
will begin serial progress in The Century before 
long. 
....Lhe next number of the Princeton Review 
will contain an article on “ Divorce Reform,” by 








following and enough to keep it revolving around 





/ ..+.The Abbott's Juvenile series, published by 


‘T. Y. Crowell & Co., of Boston, have met with 


much success. The edition is an excellent one. 


.-» Louisa M, Alcott has in press with Roberts 
Brothers “ Jo’s Boys and How They Turned 
Out,” the long-awaited sequel to “ Little Men.” 
Itmay be looked for early in 1884, 


....Henry Holt & Co. announce that they are 
about to start their promised “American Novel 
Series.” The first book in it is entitled “A Lat- 
ter Day Saint,” and will appear very soon. 


-...An American edition of Cedmon’s ‘‘ Exo- 
dus” and “Daniel” by Professor Hunt, of 
Princeton, is now in the press of Messrs. Ginn 
& Heath. The work will appear in January. 


...»Messrs, J, B. Lippincott & Oo. will publish 
immediately Miss Mary Agnes Tincker’s new 
novel ‘* The Jewel in the Lotos.” As a serial, 
chapters of it have attracted considerable com- 
ment, 


es Cupplt Upham & Co. have in immediate 
preparation the “Poems in Prose” of Ivan 
Tourgueneff, a small volume, but one of deep 
interest to all admirers of the great Russian 
writer. Some one neatly described the work as 
‘a portfolio of little etchings.” 


....The attractiveness of Wide-Awake during 
the coming year bids fair to be noteworthy. 
Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps is completing her 
serial for this magazine, ‘‘ A Brave Girl.” Mesers. 
D, Lothrop & Co, have just issued Dr. Manning's 
volume, ‘‘Not of Men, but of God,” and the 
second volume of the “ Chautauqua Young Folk’s 
Annual,” 


...»-The Rt, Rev. H, N, Pierce, D.D., UL.D., 
the Bishop of Arkansas, publishes, through Mr, 
Whittaker, during the holidays, a volume of 
poeris, called ‘The Agnostic,” from the principal 
poem init, Itisa philosophic and augumenta- 
tive poem in blank verse, which has been bighly 
spoken of by those who have acquainted them- 
selves with the manuscipt. 


....The “Luther Memorial Number” of The 
Critic has a tribute to the memory and work of 
the great reformer of which any publication 
might be proud. The leading articles were by 
Professor George P. Fisher, of Yale, Dr. Philip 
Schaff and Dr. R. Heber Newton. Professor 
Fisher’s observations upon “The Timeliness of 
Luther’s Birth” were well-considered and sug- 
gestive, 


...- Cassell & Company are now bringing out 
one of the most fascinating and recherché of holi- 
day books—‘“Original Etchings by American 
Artists,” The copies will range in price from 
#20 to #800, according, to the impression, the 
style of the binding, paper, etc, The Committee 
of Artists who supervised the illustrations were 
Mr. Frederick Dielman, Mr. Swain Gifford and 
Mr. Henry Farrer. It is expressly stated that 
none of the etchings will be sold separately. 


...»We hope that before long a reaction will 
set in among our periodicals against the running 
of so many serial novels and series of papers 
through one volume of a magazine. Two serial 
novels a year, of the first class, one in each half 
of the twelve numbers, seems quite enough of 
the element. Apparently there was never more 
need of ‘‘ good, short stories” than just now, or 
else editors are not desirous of giving them 
space. There is at least one American magazine 
that has given excellent evidence as to the advisa- 
bility of giving preference to short stories and 
short articles in its pages. 


....- Anson D, F, Randolph & Co. will publish im- 
mediately, by arrangement with the author, “The 
Yoke of Christ, in the Duties and Circumstances 
of Life” ; by the Rev. Anthony W. Thorold, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Rochester, England, author of 
‘‘ The Presence of Christ,” etc. The author dis- 
cusses in this volume the questions of friendship, 
money, marriage, illness, loss of friends, and 
letter-writing. The same firm will issue imme- 
diately, ‘‘ Sources of History in the Pentateuch ” 
—six lectures delivered in Princeton Theological 
Seminary, on the Stone Foundation, 1882, by 
Samuel 0. Bartlett, D.D., LL.D., President of 
Dartmouth College. 


...-An association of native Hindu scholars 
called the Datavya Bhdérat Karyalya, has for 
several years been publishing, for gratuitous dis- 
tribution to Sanskritists, learned societies, etc., 
translations of leading Sanskrit works, At 
present an English translation of the Mahd- 
Bhérata is publishing, primarily for gratuitous 
distribution, Acertain number of copies, how- 
ever, have been reserved for sale to parties de- 
siring the work not included in the distribution 
as above. All persons desirous of procuring cop- 
ies for themselves can obtain information as to 
terms, etc., by addressing 867 Upper Chitpore 
Road, Calcutta, India. 


departure for England last Fall, he initiated aw 
Advisory Co-operative Board, of which the fol- 
lowing gentlemen are the res the Hon, 
Parke Godwin, President ; the Rev. Dr. J. H, 
Rylance and Justus 0, Woods, Vice-Presidents ; 





the Rev. L, W. Bacon, D.D. 


George 8. McWatters, Treasurer ; and J. M. Per- 
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cival, No. 13 Broadway, New York, Secretary. 
These’gentlemen have carefully studied co-oper- 
ation and are willing to give all needful informa- 
tion respecting it. Mr. John Gledhill and Mr. 
Percival are the American representatives of the 
Manchester Co-operation Store, and buy here 
annually for it about $2,000,000 worth of pro- 
visions. The Board would like to communicate 
with all Co-operation Associations and persons 
friendly to the cause. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


,Owing to the bewildering variety recently tntro- 
tuced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as Ato, Svo, Lémo, éte., 
yive so little indicatiwn of size that we shali hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of bookain 
thie Mat in inches and quarters. The number first 
given ta the length.) =_ 


H r'a Young People -_ 
Rew York: ‘Niarpor k B beeesescnoncscesooonce 


Mosaics of Grecian acer, A popular course 
¢ veotin in Grecian Histor =< oo ure, 
wt us Willson aud Ko pameent 

lison. 74 x4%, pp. xviii, 654. by e.. 

oe8. and the yeas Life. The Sepedghianess 

Christian: By Charles Nordhof outhor 
of “ Politics toe Young Americans,” ete. 64x 
434, Dp. 228. ' SMILE 

Under the Red Flag. By M. K, Braddon, (Franx- 
lin Square Library.) 1lix#, pp. Sv, Thesame.. 0 10 

Historical Handbook of Italian Seulpture. By 
Charlies ©, Perkins, author of * Tuscan Sculp- 
tors,” etc. Illustra Oxb%. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons 

The Reformation, By George P. Fisher, D.D., 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale 
College. 8x5, pp, xxxiv, 620. The same......... 2 60 

Fag L. mune of Martin Luther. Setto their Or) 

Melodies. wie an English Version. 5 = 
teed by Leonard Woolsey con assisted by 
Nathan H. Allen. 9%x7, pp. xxvii, 71. The 


“Nx. pp. vili, 840, 


pp. xiv, 


The Grongiegtmes. A Story of Cre: le Life. By 
Coble, sughor of “Old Creole Days. 
Fr ae pp. ix, 4 BMG GRMN. 0002 vcccceccccccccees 1 2 
The Boys and Girls’ Plutarch, Edited by John 
Ss, White, LL.D,, Head-master Berkeley School, 
Thiustreted. Baxi %, pp. xv, 468. New York: 
iy ie PU NES 65 caccccsoscocscssevcccccees 300 
Marie Antoinette, By Sarah Tytler, author Pang 
“Modern Painters aud (their Paintings," ot 
6\xt%, pp. 334. The saime........... . 10 
A Classified and Descriptive Directory to the 
Charitable and Beneficent Societies and Lnsti- 
tutions of the city of New York. 6%x4%, pp. 
ih a 1neetceunscccetacennes eheennnes 0 76 
English oe She is Spoke; a Jeut in Sober 
rnest. With an ntroduction, by James 
Millington. “ tee Seomud # Part.” 6x4), pp. 
&. The same.... 0 
A Bound Row Vi By Husa Coolidge, ,suthor of 
ew Year's . x4 + PD. 
 iekests Ueclbes.. — ve 1w 
Mistory of oh Charles XII, King of Sweden, ‘By 
taire, (The Classic Series.) 6 x459, 
pp. xx, oe. ‘The same 
Firelight Stories, By Louise Chandler Moulton, 
suthor of * Bed.time Stories,” ete, 64 x4\, pp. 
222, The same 
The Story of | Heart. 
Richard J 


eries, outies of 
keeper at Home,” etc, 64x64, pp. iM, 7 
PEED coos evsccesegpecocvesesececen sss 


Sunlight and ‘she , Boing Poems and Pic- 
tures of Life and Nature, Lilustrated. 10'4x7 ‘is 
pp. 192. Loncon, Paria and New York: Cur 
Ee I a cedsinsciseade <enane sein de 8 WO 


Trees, wa How to Paint Them in Water Colors. 
B .H, J. Boot. Dlustrated. tao, vp. 4. 
T tr same, ° 300 
Jingles and Joye for Wee ‘Girls ‘and Boys By 
Mary D. Brine, author of “Papa's Little 
Daughters," etc. 


My Autobiography. B 
ane. 


lugx5'y, pp. 160. Thesame 1 50 
Little Folks: A _Mayazine for the Young. 6x 
7%, pp. dau, The same, oo 1% 
‘The De lex Hymn and Tune Book, or Se lections 
or Praise for all Christians, With music 
in Tull, on # new plan, Compiled and ar- 
ranged by Kev, A. Shotwell, bJ6x834. pp, 287. 
Richmond, Va.: Presbyterian Pub, Co 
The Re lectic Cmuplete Geography, 12%,x10\, “PR 
4, Cincinnati and New York: Van Ant- 
aa rp, Bragg & CO., 
The) Eg clectic Momentary Geography, 94x74, pp. 
ws, The saw 
A New © rn Arithmetic, By © 
M.A., LL.D. 7 x4%, pp. vi, Sed 
A New / Migepenteny Arithmetic. By E White, 
» LL.D, 7x4, pp. vi, 268, iy eame. 
me. Rew or, Seedtime and Harvest. A Tale 
of the Restoration of Charlies the Second, 
By Emily Sarah Holt, author of * Mistresa 
Margery,” etc. iixdi9, pp, vi, 884. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers...........00.ccseeees 1 wo 
Alick's Hero, By Catharine Shaw, author of 
“The Gabled Farm," etc. 74x44, pp. viil, 
Sh, MII dé: dhndaetesens ¢¢deaece oncéqeconccce 1% 
Nora Clinton; or, Did I Do Right? By Emily 
Brodie, author of “Jean Lin say,” ete. Nee 
4s. pp, Vill, 284. The same,................. 1 25 
The New Testament, With engravi 
from designs of Fra Angelico, Pietro 
gino Francesco Francia, Lorenzo Di Credi, 
ra Bartolommeo, ‘litian, Raphael, Gauden: 
sio veeeees. ar el 


E, E. White, 
ae same 





Di Volterra and others. 
Boston: Houghton, Mif- - 





Wit 


me. rhe » Obildsen, By Celia Thaxter. th 
L .G, Fiymyten. Srxbre, 


Illustrations by Miss A 
pp. iv, 168, The same wee 
Oregon. The Struggle for Possession. By wil. 
am Barrows. (American Common wealths.) 
— pp. vill, Bes. e e 
The of A dot f Literature and 
the Fine 2S By Kazlite Arvine, A. M., 
author of “Cyclopedia of Moral and Relig: 
ious Anecdotes." Fully Tilustrated. 906%, 
pp. 608, xxiv. Boston: Estes & Lauriat...... 8 76 
Zigzag Journeys in Northern Lands, The Raine 
to the Arctic, By Hezekiah Butterworth, 
or of * Young 
ic —. etc, 








olks’ History of Amer: 
Siastentes, Gra xth, “ pp. 820. The 
° 1 1%5 
The  Perubolte ‘Teaching of ‘Christ. "By ‘Alexander 
Gelmais Bruce, 8 ms. bp. =m, 616, New 
: A. O, Armstrong 2 bo 
The Gein -s the Seow}ird. wr Story of Are tie 
Advent By Gordo 
author of “ Wilda MIventuce.™ ote. Tieadse Dy pp. 
vi, 306. = — hos owed copeone oct eos culcece coscece 150 
Gai Elucidated. The 
oe tothe E hieaventy ne ‘True Meaning of the 
“, By hev. Edward Madeley, 
“aon revised and greed en- 


by B, F arrett. exes, % 742. Phil - 
larged by E Gunton & Co.. 7" 


ey or, The Tragedy in the ‘Rue de la Paix. 
y hdclph Belot. Ga pp. 290. Chicago: 
cNally & C 
Legends, wees and ‘Gineeen By_ Frances L. 
Mave. x4}¢, Pp, v, 191. Boston: Cupples, Up- 
ham & & homcenseeencacoesnnese ec 9s cnceneecosceceses 1% 
Report of the Commnientoney of Education for 1881. 
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A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON 


HAVE NOW READY 
SECOND THOUSAND OF 


Rey. Dr. Wm. M. Taylor's New Work 


CONTRARY WINDS AND OTHER SERMONS. 
Crown Octavo Volume, $1.75. 

“ This work touches on numerous phases of life and 
ht and experience, showing that the author has 
through a vast deal and has been made the richer 

on stronger by it. It leaves the impression of wisdom 
that comes from actual experience, dealing with life 
rather than speculations, and so comes home to the 
heart and conscience. IT SHOWS A WIDE RANGE 
READING AND CLOSE GRAPPLE WITH THE 
DIFFICULT PROBLEMS OF OUR TIME,.”—N. Y. 
Christian at Work, 
ALSO JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE PARABOLI® TEACHINGOF CHRIST. A 7. 
tematic Critical Study of the Parables of our Lord. 
By the Kev. A. B. Bruce, B.D, Octavo Vol., 527 pages, 
cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 


OUTLINES OF SERMONS TOC HILDEER. With 
Numerous Anecdotes, Crown Uctavo, $1. 


PULPIT PRAYERS BY EMINENT PREACHERS. 
Crown Octavo, $1.50. 


pliMITATIONS OF LIFE and OTHER SERMONS. 
~ / . Taylor, D LL,D., with a fine portrait 
of the author on steal, iy “Ritchie: 4th edition. 


Coptes sent poat-patd on recetpt af price by 


A. C, Armstrong & Son, 714 Bway, N. Y. 


MESSRS. ROBERTS BROTHERS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE STORY OF MY HEART. My Autobio- 
araphy. By Richard Jeffries, author of 
“The Game-Keeper at Home,” etc. 16mo, 
Limp Cloth, red edges. Price 75 cents. 


ingular and in some respects remarkable work,” 
Rothect tions on life here and on the hereafter, 


A ROUND DOZEN OF STORIES, By Susan 
*Coolidge. With Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth. 
Price 81.50. 


FIRELIGUT STORIES. By Louise Chandler 
Moulton. With Illustrations, L6mo, Cloth, 
Price $1.25. 


INDIAN LDYLLA, from the Sanskrit of the Mahab- 
harata. By Epwin AgNoLp, author of “ The Light 
of Asia.” I6mo, Cloth, Price $1.00. 


These stories, extracted from the prodigious Indian 
epic, are entirely new to English literature, 


CHRISTIAN HISTORY IN 
GREAT PERIODS; Third Period, Mopgern 
PuHases, uniform with the First Perio, (EarLy 
CHRISTIANITY, and the Second Period, The Mip 
DLE AGE, and Completing the work. iémo, Cloth. 
Price of each volume, $1.25. 


ITS THREE 


IN NAZARETH TOWN, 4 Christmas Fantasy and, 
other poems, By Joun W. CHapwick. I6mo 
Cloth, gilt top, Price $1.00, 

' 
Mr, Chadwick's previous volume, ‘A Book of Poems,’ 


has already reached a sixth edition, and is still 
popular, 


THE EXPANSION OF ENGLAND. By J 
R. SxeLey, author of “Ecce Homo” and “ Natural 
Religion.” 12mo, Cloth. Price $1.76. 

“Among all the books which have this year issued 
from the press, few can vie in interest with Professor 

Seeley's little volume, en if there are any more 


interesting, which we ‘acubt. there have been none 
more luportant,”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


SEVEN SPANISH CITIES, and the Way to Them- 
By Epwarp E. Hate. iémo, Cloth. Price, $1.95 
The very ne us heat thing to going to Spain yourself 
is to read Mr, jale’s record of hi his trip there whic sh he 


prints, he says, “ hoping that it may start others on an 
expedition which shall prove as c sbarming as has hi his.’ 


ANTI-TOBACCO. By Apsre. Appor Livermore, 
with a Lecture on Tobacco, by Rev. Russell Lant 


Carpenter, and On the Use of Tobacco, by G. F. 
Witter, M.D. Iémo, Cloth, 50 cents. 


Tobacco smokers who read this little manual, and 
yeout by its warnings, will add years to their exist- 


Sold by all booksellers, Mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


The Latest Novels 
AND NEW BOOKS. 
THE JEWEL IN THE LOTOS. 


Anovel. By Mary AGnes TrnoxeR, author of “ Sig- 
nor Monaldini's Niece.” With 5 handsome pease 
tions by Hovenden. 12mo. = cloth. $1.50. 


This povel & a ommatiesed the most powerful the author 
has yet writte 


LAURA, AN AMERICAN GIRL. 


A Novel, By Mus. Exizapern E. Evans. 12mo, Extra 
cloth. 81.50, 


BANNED AND BLESSED. 


mnd by: his Vows,” ete Tranalaned by Mrs, A 

L, Wren, translator of “ Th l Wife,” * i 
Hand to Hand,” etc. 12mo. xtra cloth. ‘S150 yeem 
“ The novels of E. Werner are always readab 

the h entertaining. ‘Banned a nd Bivacet 

is by far pe 8 on it of her Stories. It is a povel of 


very marked merits in character 4 
matic situation’ a So ton Cow rier. ay oe a 


GREY HAWK. 


Life and Adventures L C) Red 
America the . ei pan Indians of North 
er's Cap’ _ 
ee 


Dr. teetit hasa ee Sania for his task, and 


“has made a book that will interest and instruct ‘both 


old and young. 





*.*For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent b: 
postage prepaid, on receipt of the price by peanew ae 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 





715 and 717 Market St,, Philadelphia. 





MACMILLAN & ¢0.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
NOW READY. 
Price 15 cents, Annual Subscription $1,5v. 


The English Illustrated Magazine. 


CONTENTS: 

1, THE MILLER’S COURTSHIP. Engraved by O. 
Lacour, from a Drawing by RB. V. Macbeth, A. R, A. 

2.IN THE FENS. With Illustrations by R. V. 
Macbeth, A. R. A. 

8. THE BANQUETING HOUSE AND OLD WHITE 
HALL. By Austin Dobson. With Illustrations. 

4. BRASS WORK AT BIRMINGHAN. By Bernard 
H. Becker, With Illustrations by A. Morrow. 

56. THE LITTLE SCHOOL MASTER MARK. A 
Spiritual Romance. By J, H, Shorthouse (author of 
* John Inglesant.”) 

6, OYSTERS AND THE OYSTER QUESTION, (Con 
cluded.) By T. H, Huxley, P. R. 8. With Illustra- 
tions. 

7. THE ARMORER’S PRENTICES. Chapters 3, 4, 6. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge, Ornaments, Initial Letters, 


THE PROSE WORKS 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION. 
Printed expressly for the American Market. 
Complete in Seven Volumes, 12mo, in paper box, $10.5u. 
Separate Volumes, each $1.50. 
CONTENTS OF THE VOLUMES: 

Vol. 1.—Eseays in Criticism, 

Vol. 2.—On the Study of Celtic Literature—On Trans- 
lating Homer. 

Vol, 3.—Culture and Anarchy—Friendship’s Garland. 

Vol. 4.—Mixed Essays—Irish Essays. 

Vol. 5.—Literature and Dogma. 

Vol. 6.—God and the Bible, 

Vol, 7.—S8t. Paul and Protestantism—Last Essays on 
Church and Religion. 

“ They ought to have the largest and most intelligent 
coustituency of readers in the country.”—Christian 
Union. 

“Asa poet, writer, and thinker he has scarcely any 
equal.”"—Lorp COLERIDGE, 

“1 am acquainted with no writer who is more pene- 
trated by the spirit of what is vital and potential in 
literature, aud with none, too, who has the art of ex- 
pression in more perfect command.”—Horatio N, 
Powers in The Dial. 


Passages from the ‘Prose Writings 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
12mo, $1,50, 


Mr. Arnold's writings so abound in impressive and 
sugwestive passages which bear separation from the 
text in which they appear, and are worthy of frequent 
rereading, that his works may be said to lend them- 
selves in a peculiar and unusual degree to this sort of 
anthological treatment.-- Evening Post. 


-MACMILLAN’S DOLLAR NOVELS. 


NEW VOLUME. 
“A GREAT TREASON.” 


A STORY OF THE 
WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 
By Mary A, Hoppus, 
12mo, $1, 

A remarkably brilliant and clever novel; in fact, one 
of the best and most artistic we can recall which deals 
with the revolt of the Colonies from England. The 
local color is excellent, The characters are spiritedly 
drawn and in perfect harmony with the era of the 
story; and there is a general truth to Nature in the 
book calling for the warmest admiration.—Boston 
Saturday Evening Gazette. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 
112 FOURTH AVENUE. 





BEYOND THE GATES. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


Author of “ The Gates Ajar.” 
Price $1.25. 


“ Itis probably safe to predict that it will be the 
best read book of the season. For ourselves we 
must confess to finishing it at one reading. . . . 
The glimpses of the occupations, joys and re- 
unions of the heavenly existence—all this is con- 
veyed with a tenderness, a reverence, and a vivid 
power, which make a profound impression upon 
the reader’s mind,” — Boston Journal, 

** At once a remarkable piece of literary art and 
an extraordinary spiritual flight.” —Springfield 
Republican, 





*," For sale by all booksellers, Sent by mail, post 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, ee & CO, BOSTON. 


RK. CARTER & SROS.. BOOKS, NEW YORE. 


THE MOST DELIGHTFUL BOOK 


Luther and His Times 


I8 THE 


“Chronicles of the Schonber'g-Cotta Family.” 


Over 100,000 _ have been sold in this country 
alone. A cheap edition now ready. Price, 25 Cents. 


‘The design of the author is so to reproduce the times 
of the Keformation as to place them more vividly and 
impressively before the mind of the reader than is 
doue by ordinary historical narratives. This has AL, 
done with such eemsaraable success that it is difficult 
to realize that we are not actually hearing Luther and 
those around him speak. e seem to ersonal 
actorsin the starring scenes of that eventful period. 
One branch of the Cotta family were Luther's earliest 
and most intimate friends. The members of this 
iuaily. whom the author brings in almost living re- 

»efore us, record in these pages their daily expe- 
riences a8 connected with the Reformation era, and the 
reader 18 brought face to face with the great ideas and 
facta associated with Luther and the men of his time, 
I Vol., 12mo, cloth, 550 pages, si; or 4to, paper covers, 

25 cents, 


WATCHWORDS FOR THE WARFARE 
OF LIFE. 


Selected from the Writings of Martin Luther—chiefly 
trom his Table Talk, by the Author of the Schénberg 


Cotta Family. 
12mo0, Cloth, $1.00. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BY 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK. 





A GREAT SUCCESS. 


The Decorator and Farnisher. 


The New nemeesees Monthly. Treating of every 


rt of 
Furnishin ont <= of the In- 
or ouse, 

Reading Matter by well-known Authors, and Beau- 
tiful Designs for Furniture and Furnished Rooms, 
Frescos, Wall Painting, ee Stained Glass, 
PE ands Carpets, Ceramics, etc., 

illustrated 


"A valuab printed and oroft sely 
A valua paste ope oe ~~ ibe i q 
ty) n 1 
with h illustrations 6 he Chur 7 chman. - pe urnished 
y deserves success irat 
iNustration and in matter."—Christian y dite. es 
* Handsomely printed, with numerous designs for 
decoration and furnishing.”—Christian nion. 
Subscription $4.00 per annum. Single copies, 35 cents 
Trial Subscription for three months, $1.00. 
The Decorator and Furnisher, 
231 (331 Broadway, New York, P._ 0. Box 1543. 





R. WORTHINGTON’S NEW BOOKS. 


hand-press on the finest plate pa) 





SUITABLE FOR THE HOLIDAY TRADE! 

PAMNED manny, STATELY HOMES OF SENG {LAND (Th 
TYPES OF SP ANIA STORY; or The M of ( With A 

more « and Customs of Old Castile, Tihastected, L. Jewett, 8,¥.A., vlan 8.0, H all, 5.7 -A BA 

etchings ou Japanese paper, by R. engravings. nme ¥ volumes in one large he rs 4 
he m per ria L Bvo yrniaue Dinding gilt top 10. anh ioows wey teS WPEDIA of Cottage, 
GREAT Sesuaan: i Prehistoric Times down to arm and Villa Architecture and Furniture. 
the Present Day. Illustrated wit pearly 2,000 En- ontaining numerous = 8 for Drei, spoms 

izevings 1 vol, royal #vo., cloth, @ the Villa to the Cott: dthe Farm, design 
GEELL< we 4 ORTEO T° 1 tion de Luxe companied by analyt: (eal aud critical a has. 
“Bane Dy LA na » Broot oad from the orig- feted © Bro, Sita of 2,000 engravings, in one very 
inal woodcuts illustrating the Subseription Edition | NO riaiit EASTERN BIKDS (Our), 

t 


one inchoseg Ly handsome portfolio, Au 
same without autogrep: 8, 4 
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HARPER S MAGAZINE 


FOR 
DECEMBER, 1883, 


WILL BE 


A Christmas Number, 


WITH 


PAPERS and PICTURES 4 


BY THE FOLLOWING 


AUTHORS and ARTISTS: 





Geo. Wm. Curtis, 
John G. Whittier, 


E, A. Abbey, 
James C. Beard, 
Geo. H. Boughton, 


Miss Thackeray F. 8. Church, 
(Mrs. Ritchie}, Frederick Dielman, 
E. P. Roe, Alfred Fredericks, 


A. B, Frost, 

W. H. Gibson, 

Alfred Parsons, 

Howard Pyle, 

C. S. Reinhart, 

W. L. Sheppard, 

Jessie C. Shepherd, 

G. F. Watts, R.A., 
And Unpublished 

Sketches by 

W. M. Thackeray, 

Edward E. Hale, {Frederick Walker, 

C. Dudley Warner.'D. G. Rossetti. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 1884. 


The Christmas (December) Number, in which 
no expense has been spared to make an unusu- 
ally beautiful holiday number, will be the first 
of a serics of numbers intended to surpass all 
previous undertakings in magazine litera- 
ture. ; 

The Christmas Number begins a new volume 
with no continued portions held over from the 
previous volume, so that new subscribers begin 
even. 

The two novels, ‘‘ Nature’s Serial. Story,” by 
the popular American writer, E. P. Ror, begin- 
ning in December, and “Judith Shakespeare,” 
by the most prominent of the later English nov- 
elists, Wint1AM Buiack, beginning in January, 
will run during 1884, and will be illustrated, the 
first by W. H. Greson and Freperick DiELMAN, 
the second by E. A, ABBEY, with a richness never 
before attempted. 

G2 See Prospectus for 1884 in the Christmas 
Number. 


Subscription | Price $4.00 per Year, 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS, 


William Black, 
W. D. Howells, 
Geo. H. Boughton, 
Francis L. Mace, 
C. F. Holder, 
Austin Dobson, 
Phebe Y. Pember, 
Charles Reade, 
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HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUAKE LIBRARY, 
One Year (82 Numbers).................0-cscecees 10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States or 
Canada, 


Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order or Draft to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. ° 
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NEW BOOKS. 


BY MRS. LIVERMORE. 
WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
ETE IME LARA PEIN. ESS 


DAUGHTERS? 
RRNA: 


Superfluous Women, and other Lectures. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. Price, $1.25. 


A book by Mrs. Livermore, probably the most noted 
woman upon the American platform of to-day, cannot 
fail to attract very wide and admiring attention. The 
volume will comprise her best and ripest thought, and 
deals with problems which are vexing and are of inter- 
est to all mothers, daughters, and wives. 


OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW BOOK, 


Snug Harbor; 


By 


Or, The Champlain Mechanica. By Oxiver 
Optic. Illustrated. Price, $1.25. ing the 


second volume of The Boat-Builders’ Series, and 
uniform with 


J. T. TROWBRIDGE’S NEW BOOKS, 


Phil and his Friends. 


By J. T. Trowpripar, 
$1.25, 


The Tinkham Brother’s Tide-Mill 


Illustrated. Price, 


— 7 TaowsRiDar. Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 


—s are expressed that will not tend to purify 
you 


SOPHIE MAY’S NEW BOOK, 
Flaxie’s Kittyleen. 


= yeni May. Illustrated. Price, 75 cents, 


} who seeins to understand little girls 
more thoroughly than anybody else, and who is never 
apt bappy as when she sits down to write for them a 


BY MISS A. M. DOUGLAS. 


Santa Claus Land 


By Amanpa M. Dovatas, author of “Kathie 
Stories,” Illustrated, #1. 


*.*A beautiful story, that will empty satisfy the 
children’s cry for Christmas reading 


ole. Write for our handsome Iusteated Catalogue, 


Sold by a!l Booksellers, or sent by mail, post-paid 
upon receipt af price, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


Boston. J 


LUTHER. 


The story of Luther’s Life is most graphically 
and dramatically as well as truthfully told in 


D’Aubigne’s History of the Refor- 


Se, © FORE TIMID 6.6505. ccvteccccse ds 4.50 
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The Present Truth, Spurgeon..............- 1,00 

Dr. MecCosh’s Certitude, Providence and 
Prayer, (Phil. Series IV.) paper............ 50 

Arnet on the Parables,,.......cccscccccsecs 1.75 

Philosophy and Christianity, Morris..... 1.75 


How Shall Igo to God, Bonar... .......... 40 


A. LL. O. EF. Library, New Edition, i6mo, 
Crimson cloth, 50 vols, Wood case, NET......28.00 
A Bag of Stories, by A. B. Warner.......... 15 
Stephen, M. D. Miss Warner,.............++6 1.75 
Nobody Loves Me & Olive’s Story........ 1.00 


Miss Prudence, Drinkwater...... ......... 


NEW EDITION, 


D’Aubigne’s History of the Reforma- 
tion in the Time of Calvin. 8 vols... 8.00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York, 
*," Any of the above (except A. L.O E. Library), sent 
postage prepaid, on receipt of the price. 
Send for our Holiday Catalogue, 


— EXTEMPORE SPEECH; 


How to Acquire and Practice it. 
By Rev. WILLIAM PITPENGER. 
A TIMELY WORK ON A VITAL TOPIC. 


The particular object of this book is to show how a 
wanof average ability may learn to speak extempor- 
aneously with ease and ce pa) e 


arts may be read with 
215 pp- Handsomely bound. Cloth, $1.50. 
* For agle by ail Booksellers and Newsdealers, or 
will be be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price 
National School of Elecution and Oratory, 
1416 AND ais CHESTNUT STREET 
Publication Departmen PRILADELPRIA, Pa. 
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BOSTON 


WEEKLY POST 


The Best and ‘Cheapest Family 
Paper in New 
England. 

All the Latest News and 
Correct Market 
Reports. 


WILL BE SENT TO 
Any Address in the United States 
Free of Postage, 


ONE YEAR FOR $1.00. 





November Ist, 1888. 


Grand Chance. | 
Boston Weekly Post. 


TWO MONTHS FREE TO ALL 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO THE 
WEEKLY POST, COMMENCING 
NOV. 1st, 1883, ONLY. 

FROM NOW UNTIL JAN. 1st, 
1885, FROM $1.00, 
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Post Publishing Co., 
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Religions IJutelligence. 


MEETING OF THE METHODIST 
MISSIONARY COMMITTEE, 


Tae Methodist Episcopal Church has a 
peculiarly unique system for the manage- 
ment of its missionary affairs. Like other 
denominations, it has a board of managers 
for the administration of its missionary 
funds. This board consists of thirty- 
two ministers and thirty-two laymen, 
elected by the General Conference, to 
serve for four years — the board itself 


having power to fill any vacancies that may : 


occur during the quadrennium. Its mem- 
bers are mostly residents of New York City 
and vicinity; and its meetings are held 
monthly in this city. This board, however, 
has no power to open new missions, to dis- 
continue missions already existing, or 
to decide how much money shall be 
appropriated in the aggregate or to 
any particular mission. All these import- 
ant matters are intrusted tothe General 
Missionary Committee, which has four 
classes of members—1, The ten bishops; 
2, twelve members chosen by the General 
Conference to represent the whole Church 
(for which purpose all the annual confer- 
ences are grouped into twelve districts, and 
one member is chosen from each district. 
This class of members may be either min- 
isters or laymen, but at present are all min- 
isters); 8, twelve members—six of whom 
are ministers and six laymen—chosen by the 
board of managers; 4, the two correspond- 
ing secretaries, the treasurer and the as- 
sistant treasurer of the society, all of whom 
are elected by the General Conference. 
The General Committee is,therefore, a body 
of thirty-eight members, seven of whom at 
present are laymen. The bishops preside 
in turn over its deliberations. Its sessions 
are held annually, in the month of Novem- 
ber, in this city. It will readily be seen 
that, both from its composition and from 
the magnitude of the interests committed 
to its care, itis one of the most important 
bodies of the Church. In the General 
Conference the bishops are elevated ona 
platform above their brethren—a sort of a 
higher-archy; but have no right either of 
speech or of vote on the floor. In this 
General Missionary Committee, they are 
fellow-members with the other ministers 
and the laymen composing it. They seem 
to enjoy their liberty of speaking and voting, 
and are among the most active and useful 
of the members. When any field, at home 
or abroad, with very rare exceptions, is 
called, one of the bishops who has been 
there within the past year will rise and rep- 
resent its present condition and needs. 
The Committee contains not a few debaters 
of marked ability. Discussions are often 
sharp and earnest; but the utmost good 
humor prevails, and the decisions of the 
majority are, as a rule, accepted with cordi- 
ality. 

This body commenced its annual session 
at the mission rooms on the 7th inst. All 
the bishops, except Bishop Merrill, who is 
in China, were present; and nearly all the 
other members responded promptly to their 
names at the first calling of the roll. 
Bishop Simpson presided at the first ses- 
sion, and the venerable Dr. Trimble, of 
Ohio, who has been a member of the Com- 
mittee for twenty-four years, conducted the 
devotional exercises. Having its presidents 
already provided, it loses no time in ergani- 
zation, and the committees of the board 
of managers on the different foreign fields, 
having previously examined the estimates 
sent forward by the missions, and cut them 
down as much as in their judgment could 
be done without great injury to the work, 
the Committee enters at once upon its 
work. The foreign missions are called in 
the order of their establishment; and Africa 
is first on the list. There is no enthusiasm 
over this mission. There has been a large 
outlay in the aggregate upon Liberia, but 
searcely anything has been accomplished 
for the native Africans; and the work, even 
among the Liberian colonists, has been com- 
paratively weak. But the memory of Voxe 
is fragrant still, and $4,000 is appropriated 
to this first mission of the Church. 

South America is next; and without much 
questioning $22,781 is appropriated to the 
work centering at Montevideo, and $6;000 

or the purchase of property at Rosario. 





China then comes under review; and the 
old mission at Fuchau, which at one time 
received $50,000, and which, ever since the 
other missions in China were instituted, has 
received as high as $28,000, comes now 
with less foreign missionaries and more 
native preachers and growing self-support, 
and makes a modest demand of only $15,- 
080, which is readily granted. Central 
China, with an increased force of foreign 
labor and new fields opening in the great 
valley of the Yangtse, asks for more than 
double the amount of the mother mission— 
#30,916—and gets it. New openings in 
North China are represented, and $25,244 
appropriated. The new mission in West 
China, where Dr. Wheeler and his co-la- 
borers have obtained a foothold in Sze- 
chuen Province, receives an appropriation of 
#10,800. Bishop Wiley has charge of the 
China Missions, is careful in his demands, 
clear in his statements, and has an almost 
uniform habit of getting what he asks for. 

Germany and Switzerland come next in 
order; and with a little questioning as to 
whether the Germans are doing quite as 
much as they ought in the line of self*sup- 
port, and a little ventilation of the Book 
Concern at Bfemen as to the proper use of 
its proceeds, an appropriation of $24,000 is 
made. 

Scandinavia is then taken up, and with 
brief discussion $10,000 is appropriated to 
Denmark, $14,345 to Norway and $22,082 
to Sweden. 

After a morning’s work of so great mag- 
nitude well done, the Committee adjourns 
for dinner; but at two o’clock is promptly 
at work again, with Bishop Bowman in 
the chair. 

North India is taken up. The budget 
calls for $64,640; but in recommending this 
amount, the careful Indian committee has 
left out an amount of $1,180, deemed very 
necessary for completing the school and 
church in Cawnpore. Secretary Fowler 
pleads for the addition of this amount. 
The Committee is very chary ef going be- 
yond the recommendations of the sub- 
committees, but occasionally does it when 
a clear case is made out. India is well 
represented this year, both Bishop Foster 
and Secretary Reid having gone carefully 
over the field and returned in possession 
of the fullest and freshest information. 
$65,820 is given to North India, and 
$1,000 to South India, where the work be- 
gun by William Taylor is carried on mainly 
among self-supporting English and Eura- 
sian people. 

Bulgaria wastaken up. For several years 
it has been a question whether it is wise to 
continue the mission in that country. At 
this session. Dr. Buckley, editor of the 
Christian Advocate, made a strong speech 
in favor of abandoning the mission. He 
showed from Dr. Reid’s History the dismal 
and discouraging record of the work for a 


quarter of a century; gave in detail the 


amounts expended from the beginning, 
aggregating nearly #200,000; said there 
was nothing to show for it, and no reason- 
able probability of much improvement. 
Bishop Foster, who had recently visited the 
mission, spoke in very cautious terms about 
it, thought the mission was in better shape 
than ever before, and its work well ar- 
ranged, but was not confident of any 
speedy success. Bishop Foss moved to 
make an appropriation for winding up the 
mission, pending which the Committee ad- 
journed. 

On the second day, with Bishop Harris in 
the chair, the subject was renewed and vig- 
orously discussed. Bishop Hurst made a 
speech of great power against abandoning 
the mission. Other speeches, pro and con, 
followed. It was the great question of the 
session. All felt the seriousness of the is- 
sue. Many were preplexed as to duty. The 
morning session closed with the question 
still unsettled. 

In the afternoon, Bishop Foster in the 
chair, it was resumed, and Dr. Fowler spoke 
in favor of continuing the mission. Bishop 
Simpson was in favor of holding on to the 
only point where the Greek Church is 
touched, and giving the mission a fair tria] 
under its new auspices. Bishop Foss with- 
drew his motion, but Dr. Buckley renewed 
it; and the vote as to abandoning the mis- 
sion was finally taken, with 12 in favor and 
19 against. Dr. Buckley then demanded a 
vigorous prosecution of the work, inasmuch 





as it had been decided to go on with it. 
This sentiment seemed to be unanimous, 
and the appropriation of $15,482 was made 
without dissent. 

South America was reconsidered, and 
$6,000 withdrawn from Rosario, so as to 
add $12,000 to the estimates for Italy, for 
the purchase of property in Naples, mak- 
ing the whole appropriation to Italy $39,- 
750. The successful work of Dr. Vernon 
and his Italian co-laborers is gratefully 
recognized by the Committee. After such 
a tempest over Bulgaria, Mexico and Japan 
went through on a calm sea, $34,000 being 
appropriated to the former and $35,648 to 
the latter. 

The appropriations to foreign missions 
aggregated $370,898, an advance of $8,500 
over last year. 

The third day, with Bishop Wiley in the 
chair in the morning, and Bishop Andrews 
in the p.m., the work in the territories, out- 
side of Annual Conference organizations, 
was taken up. The only very noticeable 
increase of appropriation was to Dakota, 
which, in view of the rapid development of 
the territory and the growth of the work, 
was granted $13,525; and to all this class 
of work $68,490 was given. 

Domestic missions within the bounds of 
Annual Conferences were then considered. 
$200 was appropriated to the Welsh Mis- 
sion in northern New York; $25,500 to the 
Scandinavian missions in New York, Cali- 
fornia, New England, the Northwest, Ore- 
gon and Wilmington, Del.; $48,100 to the 
German missions throughout the country; 
#1,000 to the French mission in Central 
Illinois; #12,000 to the Chinese missions in 
California, Oregon, and New York; and 
$500 to the Portuguese mission in Califor- 
nia. 

In the discussion of the Scandinavian 
missions, the interesting fact was brought 
out that in several New England towns 
the Swedes are crowding the Irish out of 
the factories, and supplanting a Roman 
Catholic with a Protestant population. The 
discussion on the German work brought 
into view the great tendency of the German 
youth to go into American churches, giving 
their preference to worship in the English 
language. No regret was expressed over 
this fact. 

The Chinese work showed a new develop- 
ment in Oregon, where the Rev. A. J. Han- 
son will take charge. Bishop Warren spoke 
of Portland as a place where the Chinese 
received very favorable treatment, and prej- 
udice against them was much less than at 
many places on the Pacific Coast. 


Appropriations were made for work 
among the Indians in the States of New 
York, Michigan, Wisconsin and Oregon, 
and in the territory of Montana—amount- 
ing to $6,700. This isthe last point reached 
at present writing, but undoubtedly about 
#175,000 will be appropriated to domestic 
missions among English-speaking people; 
#25,000 to the contingent fund, which may 
be drawn upon by the board to meet un- 
foreseen contingencies during the year; 
#30,000 for incidental expenses; $18,000 
for office expenses, and $5,000 for dissemi- 
nating missionary information—the grand 
aggregate running up to about $780,000. 

The receipts for the year ending October 
81st, 1888, amounted to $751,469, an increase 
of #59,803. Philadelphia is the banner 
conference, raising $46,500, which, how- 
ever, is $2,500 less than last year. The 
debt of the treasury is $88,198, against 
$102,579 last year. 


_-—_—— _>- <= 


Tue celebration of the four hundredth anni- 
versary of Martiu Luther’s birthday was most 
extensively and heartily observed throughout 
our own land as well as in the land of his birth, 
in other Continental countries, and in Great Brit- 
ain. Both on Saturday and Sunday the great Re- 
former’s life and work received universal atten- 
tion. In most of the pulpits of this city sermons 
or addresses were delivered suited tothe occa- 
sion. But the greatest intereat attaches to the 
celebrations in Germany, of which the cable 
gives us a fair account, In Berlin, Saturday 
morning, 80,000 school children formed in fifty. 
three divisions and marched to music to various 
churches where religious services were held, a 
bust of the Reformer occupying a place before 
the altar in each church. The Emperor and 
members of the Royal family and generals in the 
army attended service in St. Nicholas Church. 
The city was decorated with banners and flags. 
At Erfurt, where Luther first entered the Augus- 
tine monastery in 1501, at Eisenach, where he 





was confined for ten months in the Castle of 
Wartburg, and at Nordhausen, the corner-stones 
of monuments to be erected in honor of the Re- 
former were laid. In Hamburg the fes- 
tival was celebrated by the unveiling of a 
colossal bust. A great monument, commemor- 
ative of the Reformation, with the statues of 
Luther and Melancthon upon it, was unveiled 
in Leipsic. In Worms, where Luther was 
brought before the Diet in 1521, a new hall was 
opened in his honor. The festival was celebrated 
throughout Denmark. Seven thousand copies of 
a memorial treatise upon Luther’s life were dis- 
tributed to the scholars in the communal schools, 
Services in celebration of the anniversary were 
held in many towns in England. At Crewe mem- 
bers of all religious denominations formed in 
procession and marched to the Town Hall Square, 
where they sang the anthem “Old Hundredth.” A 
mecting was held in Exeter Hall, at which papers 
upon the life and services of the Reformer were 
yead by the Dean of Chester and Professor Stough- 
ton. A portrait of Luther, crowned with laurel, 
was exhibited. Lord Shaftesbury, who presided, 
sent a telegram to the Emperor William of Ger- 
many, tendering hig congratulations upon his 
championship of the principles advocated by Lu- 
ther, which was as conspicuous as his leadership 
of armies to victory and freedom. Services were 
held in all the towns in the Staffordshire potteries 
district and throughout the North of Ireland. 
In London, on Sunday, a service waa held at 
Westminster Abbey. The Archbishop of York 
preached a memorial sermon. Luther services 
were also held in many cities and towns through- 
out the kingdom. At Peterborough papers were 
circulated accusing Luther of licentiousness and 
blasphemy, and were offered to people leaving the 
cathedral. The St. Petersburgh press declares 
the Luther anniversary to be an occasion for re- 
joicing in the whole civilized world, 


Missions. 


Rev. J. R. Woure, of the Church Missionary 
Society, gives an account of an incident in his 
district in China, Hok-chiang, which he thinks 
will exert a mighty influence over the heathen. 
The district was afflicted with a terrible drought. 
There had been no rain for months, All the 
water tanks dried up, and the rice and other 
crops shriveled and died. A cry of distress arose. 
Aterrible famine was feared unless rain should 
come in time for the potato crop. The people 
frequently taunted Mr. Wolfe with the powerlcrs 
ness of the Christian’s (iod. If he was powerful 
and benevolent, why did he not send rain in an- 
swer to prayer? Mr. Wolfe told them that 
God was angry with them. They were idolaters 
they were wicked, they killed one another. How 
could they expect his blessing? ‘‘He can stop 
the rain from heaven and dry up your wells 
from below. This is « call of God to the people 
of Hok-chiang to repent and turn to him. If 
you do this God will bless you.” Mr. Wolfe ap- 
pointed Tuesday as a day of prayer for rain. 
Methodists joined with the members of Mr. 
Wolfe's mission in solemn and earnest prayer, 
the heathen looking on with deep interest. That 
very evening aslight shower fell, followed during 
the night by a number of showers and by a heavy 
and sufticient water fall lasting for several days, 
Mr. Wolfe thinks a revival will follow on his 
district. On his last tour he baptized 100 per- 
sons. 





.... According to a recent letter of a mission- 
ary of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Madagascar, the French invasion will 
go far to destroy the Roman Catholic following 
in tne Isiand. He writes: 

“Since last Monday we have had applications 
from over forty churches which wish to join us; 
some it is impossible to accept. The week after next 
I hope to go down south about two and a half days’ 
journey to visit a district in which are twenty-eight 
churches, formerly Romanist, and now wishing to 
join us. The people say that the Jesuits, before they 
left, told them that if the war continued, and there 
seemed no prospect of their (the Jesuits) coming 
back, they had better join us in preference to the 
Lutherans or Independents ; and the people seem to 
be acting upon that. Hardly a day passes without a 
deputation arriving on this business. Teachers are 
a great dificulty with us. In addition to what issaid 
to be the wish of the Jesuits, tne people know well 
that the French are in very bad odor with the Gov- 
ernment, and that greatly increases their eagerness 
to separate from them. Whatever the motives of the 
people, it seems clear that a great door is being 
opened for us, and we must do what we can, and 
hope for good fruits.” 

The missionary adds that he attended the funeral 
services of the late queen and was pained with 
the ‘Independent style” of worship. 


....Dr. R. Grundemann’s Aligemeinen Mis- 
sions-Atlas has long been known to all students 
of missions as the only publication of the kind 
in existence. In the character of its maps and 
its historical and descriptive sketches, it leaves 
nothing to be desired except new editions every 
two or three years, in order to include the 
latest changes and information, The same 
author, who has written a number of interest- 
ing articles for our columns, has just published 
a Kleiner Missions-Atlas, which contains twelve 
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maps, designating the stations of the various 
socicties. There are, however, no sketches. The 
first map is of Asia, Africa, Australia and 
America, and it indicates their religions by dif- 
ferent colord lines, The Kleiner Missions-Atlas 
wil! be foun’ « very handy and valuable publica- 
tion. 

The Foreign Christian Missionary Society 
(Disciples of Christ) reports receipts for the 
past yorr of #32.185. The cash on hand, after 
meeting the obliyations of the year, is $8,033. 
The missions of the Society are in England, 
Denmark, France, Turkey, India, Japan and 
Panama. The last two are new missions. The 
report from Constantinople we gave a few weeks 
age. The Danish mission reports 108 members, 
and an improving outlook; the French mission 
an open door. The churches in England are in 
London, Liverpool, Chester and Southampton. 
The mission in Bombay, India, submits its first 
report. A beginning only has been made in 
Japan and Panama. The Society contemplates a 
mission either in Africa or China. 


_.A strong party in favor of reform has 
risen in the Syrian Church in Travancore. It 
is lel by Mar Athanasius. It proposes to restore 
the Church to Scriptural purity, to reject Ma- 
riolatry, invocation of saints, prayers for the 
dead, etc., and to introduce prayers in the ver- 
nacular, The Church does not seal up the Bible 
to the masses, but gives it to them in their own 
tongue. Mar Athanasius issued a pastoral urg- 
ing the people to get and read the Bible in their 
homes. 


.Yhe Free Baptist mission in India reports 
eight churches, with a total of 551 communi- 
cants. During the past vear twenty were added 
by baptism and eighteen by letter; eight were 
dirmiseed, thirteen were excluded and eleven 
died. The native contributions amounted to 326 
rupees. The total of pupils 1s 3,089, of whom 
347 ave Christians, 1,043 Hindus, 261 Moslems, 
1,454 Santals, 


..The Basle mission on the Gold Coast, 
Africa, reports a total of 5,043 members, show- 
ing an increase during 1832 of 263. The num- 
ber of scholars in the schools is 1,426. 


The Sunday-sehool, 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 25TH. 


DAVID AND GOL (ATE H.- a Sam. XVII, 38—51. 


Nores. —** Armed David with his armor.” 
Better, “clothed David with his apparel” ; gave 
him fine soldier clothes in place of a shepherd's 
attire. ———“* A coat of mail.”—Made of iron or 
brass seales, or plates,-———‘* Assayed to go.”— 
He made the trial as Saul required,--——‘ Da- 
vid pul (hem off.’—Giving the excuse that he was 
not used to them. Very likely he also thought 
Sau'’s offer was hardly meant to be accepted, but 
was a formality. --** His staff.”-——Probably not 
a creok, which would be of no use, but his club, 
* The brook.” What is called a wady, being 
the bed of a stream generally dry._——‘ Shep- 
herd’s hag,” “ serip."—A bag to carry food or 
other useful thins. —* Sling.”—With the 
club and the sling David was not so badly armed. 
The sling was a principal weapon, in the use of 
Which much accuracy was attained, See Judges 
xx, 16. The Benjamites, to which tribe Saul be- 
long:d, wore famous slingers. Probably Saul did 
not regard David as inadequately armed.- — 
“Shield.” The large shield, which protected 
most of the “Am [ a dog?”—The 
club was the proper weapon to use against dogs. 


body. ——-- 


Perhaps Gotiath did not sce the sling. ———“ By 
his gods.”—Dagon, and perhaps Baal, or Ashto- 
reth. * Thy flesh to the fowls of the air.”— 


The vultures and ravens followed au army to feed 
on the dead. —‘* Then said David.”—These 
addresses, or challenges, were made before they 
came within fighting distance. They are frequent 
in Homer's poems, and nothing more clearly il- 
lustrates the change war has undergone since the 
time when c¢ hampions did the chief fighting. 
Now men fight in masses, David's speech is in 
the Oriental style of half piety, half brag. 

Instruction.—David did well to try the new 
weapons. Sometimes the new is better than the 
old. All improvements have to be new. 

All David's new weapons were good; but they 
were too much for him. We are hindered if we 
are helped too much. A boy who goes out alone 
to make his own way is quite as likely to succeed 
48 he who is bolstered up by family influence. 

Good old implements, good old friends that 
we have tried and can trust upon are the safest. 

Don't try to imitate other people, except a8 you 
find their ways are better. Each can work best 
in his own sphere and according to his own 
talent. God has not cast us all in one mold; and 
i better not try to fit somebody's else 
ae and opportunities which one has at 

enough to secure @ 20d service and ad- 
vancement if properly used. David took the 
chub which “was in his hand,” and he took the 


op which he had made himself, the simplest 
Weapons,and five smooth pebbles out of the 


brook ; and that was enough. Many think they 
could do great things if they only had this man’s 
money, or that man’s opportunity, or the other 
man’s genius, But we should each try to do ex- 
traordinarily well with just the implements and 
the opportunities we have. David had learned 
how to use his club in fighting wild beasts; he 
had learned how to sling stones extraordinarily 
well, and he had enterprise and courage. Such 
qualities may make kings out of the humbiest, 

It is only to the unintelligent or unspivitual 
mind that humble means seem despicable. To 
the Philistine it seemed that nothing could equal 
a heavy sword and a huge spear. He despised a 
club. Weare foolish if we despise the foolish- 
ness of preaching, or the simplicity of Sunday- 
school teaching, or the prayers of those who hate 
drunkenness, The politicians langh at Sunday- 
school politics; but Sunday-school politics are 
winning the day, as the corrupt politicians find 
out, 

Don’t bluster. Leave that to Goliath.. Big 
words do not count. Do itif you can, and don't 
talk about what you are going to do, or what you 
have done. Let other people praise you. 

There are giants now in plenty if we will only 
fight them. Think up what public or social evil 
there is near you which needs to be corrected. 
How near your school is there a rum-shop? 
What ignorant or unhappy household needs in- 
struction or help? Find your giant and go for 
him. 

Giants now are to be conquered, just as David 
killed his, by courage and by faithinGod. ‘That 
will surely do it. 

But the wise means must be used. David 
chose the best weapons he could, excellent weap- 
ons. The sling is the nearest ancient approach 
to the modern rifle-ball. Trust God and keep 
your powder dry. 

After all it is God and not physical advantages 
that give the victory. David was right when he 
said that the battle is the Lord’s. The man has 
no wisdom who leaves God out of his calcula- 
tions, God’s side will win in the end, and not 
the side of the big Philistines. 

The very weapons of evil will be turned against 
it. David took Goliath’s own sword with which 
to cut off his head. God will make the wrath of 
men to praise him. 


Aews of the Week, 


DOMESTIC. 

On Tuesday, the 6th of November, occurred 
the Autumn elections of 11 states, The Repub- 
licans carried the day in Connecticut, electing 10 
senators against two elected by the Democrats. 
The senators holding over were 5 Republicans 
and 7 Democrats, so that the Senate now 
stands 15 Republicans to 9 Democrats. The 
lower house also has a large Republican majority. 
The state vote shows about 5,700 Republican 
plurality. Last year the Democratic plurality 
was 4,200. In Kansas the elections were local, 
but showed an incressed Republican vote. In 
most of the counties the Republicans elected all, 
and in every instance at least a majority of the 
county officers, Maryland went Democratic, 
the entire Democratic state ticket being elected. 
The majority of the Gove:nor-elect, McLane, 
was about 12,000. With the Democratic gains 
the State Senate stands 14 Democrats to 11 Re- 
publicans, while the House of Delegates has « 
Democratic majority of about 20. In Massa- 
chusetts Butler was defeated in the gubernator- 
ial contest, Robinson, the Republican candidate, 
receiving a plurality vote of more than 10,000. 
The new Senate will contain 27 Republicans and 
13 Democrats, and the House will have a corres- 
ponding Republican majority. In Minnesota 
the Republican majority was 25,000. All the Re- 
publican county officers in the state were elected 
except two. In Mississippi, on the other hand, 
the Democratic ticket had little opposition, ex- 
cept in four counties where Fusionists were 
elected. The legislature as usual, will be 
largely Democratic. In Nebraska the Republi- 
can majority was about 10,000, the Republicans 
electing 3 out of 4 Regents of the University, 
and the Supreme Court Judge. In New Jersey, 
the Democratic candidate for governor, Abbett, 
was elected by a plurality of 6,314. The 
Republicans, however, elected 5 out of the 
senators and will have a majority of atleast three 
in the Upper Chamber. In the Assembly the 
Democrats have 34 to the 26 of the Republicans, 
which will give the former a majority of 8 in the 
new house. In New York the Republican candi- 
date for Secretary of State was elected by a plu- 
rality of over 16,000, Maynard running far be- 
hind his ticket on account of his prohibition 
priuciples. The Democrats elected the other 
state officers, while the Republicans gained the 
majorities of both branches of the legislature. 
The Senate stands: Republicans, 19 ; Democrats, 
13. The Assembly stands: Republicans, 74; 
Democrats, 54. In Brooklyn the mayoralty con- 
test was close and exciting, Mayor Low being re- 
elected by a plurality of 1,840 over Hendrix. 
Pennsylvania went decisively Republican, the 
complete returns from all the counties in the 
state giving the Republican ticket 21,118 major- 





ity. In Virginia Mahoneism received a defeat 


even greater than expected, the Democrats carry- 
ing the State by a majority. of nearly 30,000. 
They will have majorities of 8 in tho Senate and 
6 in the House. Dakota, on the same day, Tues- 
day, the 6th inst., voted to ask Congress to ad- 
mit into the Union the lower half of the ter- 
ritory aga state. The territory designated con- 
tains 250,000 persons. 


..Barnum’s Giant Chang, though a China- 
man, was passed through the New York Custom 
House on Saturday last upon his arrival from 
Liverpool. The law prohibiting the landing of 
the Chinese could not be made to include him 
under the term “laborer or miner”; for he 
does not work, but simply allows himself to be 
looked at, in order that curiosity may be satisfied. 


..On Thursday, the 8th inst., a wing of the 
State-House at Madison, Wis., collapsed, owing 
to defective masonry. Nearly thirty workmen 
were busy upon the wing, when it gave way, of 
whom four were killed, the others being, almost 
without exception, more or less seriously injured. 
The catastrophe caused the greatest excitement. 


. .Mayor Edson has issued a proclamation to 
the citizens of this city recommending that the 
26th of November be observed as a holiday, that 
being the one hundredth anniversary of the evac- 
uation of New York by the British forces, The 
committee of arrangements are making ective 
preparations for a worthy celebration. 


.. There is a typhoid fever epidemic at Port 
Jervis, N. Y., believed to have been caused by 
disease germs in milk cans. There are about 
100 cases of the disease. There has been only 
one case of yellow fever in New Orleans this 
year, The patient wasa little girl, who died last 
week, 


...On Friday of last week an unfinished build- 
ing in Buffalo, N. Y., was blown down by a se- 
vere windstorm. Four workmen were killed and 
others were seriously injured. 


FOREIGN. 


..The Tonquin complications are, to all ap- 
pearances, as far from settlement as ever. There 
have be2n no decisive movements of the troops 
during the past week. The Marquis Tseng, the 
Chinese ambassador, at present in England, is 
reported as saying that he believes a war be- 
tween France and China probable, in which case 
he thinks Annam would become the ally of 
China, The French would then require 40,000 
troops to overcome the united forces, The 
Chinese are making active military preparations 
and are ready for a desperate defense in case of 
attack on Bac-Ninh, which the French have 
postponed for the present. A bill has been pre- 
sented in the French Chamber of Deputies pro- 
viding for a supplementary grant of 11,500,000 
francs to cover the expenses of military oper- 
ations in Tonquin. It is said that no decisive 
action can take place in Tonquin before Febru- 
ary. 


.-The Irish National League, at the head- 
quarters in Dublin, has received a telegram from 
John Redmond, the agent in Australia, dated 
Melbourne, in which he states that the Conven- 
tion of the Irish National League at Melbourne 
was a great success ; that Mr. Parnell’s program 
was adopted unanimously, and that he was about 
forwarding £2,000 to the League at home, John 
Redmond and his brother William, who have been 
m Australia several sznonths upon a mission in 
the interest of the Irish National League, will 
both return to Ireland shortly by the way of San 
Francisco. They will make « lecturing tour 
through the United States on their return trip. 


..The Crown Prince Frederick William, of 
Germany, left Berlin yesterday to pay a visit to 
King Alfonso in Madrid. The Crown Prince is 
to be met at Genoa by three German men-of-war, 
and conducted thence to Barcelona, where he will 
be saluted by the Spanish squadron. It is said 
that the Emperor William would have himselt 
visited King Alfonso had his physicians not for- 
bidden him to do so. The visit of the Crown 
Prince is looked upon with considerable disfavor 
in France, where it is considered a fresh element 
of irritation. A sign of friendship toward Spain 
is interpreted to be a sign of enmity toward 
France, 


..The revolt in Servia has been spreading, 
but steps are being taken to suppress disorders, 
Four thousand troops arrived at Cena Reka to 
engage in quelling disturbances there, where fif- 
teen hundred rebels, armed with rifles, occupy a 
strong position. Fighting has taken place there, 
Also in Castra Brodica the Servian rebels were 
attacked by the Servian army under General Ni- 
colic, and defeated. Seven rebels were killed, 
many were wounded, and two bundred prisoners 
werecaptured, The remainder of the rebel force 
escaped across the frontier. 


..The Yglesias Government, in Peru, has 
decided not to recognize Montero’s acts. News 
has been received by steamer from the South 
that Montero has resigned the command of the 
defending force in Arequipa, and thereby great- 
ly exasperated his troops, who have killed two of 
his aids-de-camp. Montero is supposed to have 








gone toward Puno. 4A Chilianjdispatch tojGen- 


eral Lynch states that the troops have seized two 
pieces of cannon and taken possession of rail- 
way and telegraph lines preparatory ty sending 
an expedition to that place. 


.-The London newspapers are of the opinion 
that General Pryor, the American counsel of 
O'Donnell, will not be allowed to represent the 
prisoner in the forthcoming trial. General 
Pryor says he has no intention of applying for 
admission to the court to take part in O'Donnell’s 
defense. 


.-Mr. James Russell Lowell has been nomin- 
ated for Lord Rector of St. Andrew’s University, 
and will probably be elected if he consents to 
run. Itis a compliment to a foreigner without 


Melinak Tes He has no competitor but Mr. 
Hock, Lord Reay declining to oppose him. 


....The annual show, in honor of the inaugura- 
tion of the Lord Mayor of London, occurred on 
Friday last, passing off with unusual brilliancy. 
On the evening of the same day occurred the 
Lord Mayor's Banquet, attended by many dis- 
tinguished persons, 


.An explosion took place last week in the 
Moorfic Id Colliery, at Actrington, Lancashire, 
England. There were 110 miners in the colliery 
at the time, 63 of whom were killed. 





~ MADAME ZADOC PORTER'S COUGH BAL- 
SAM is a Vegetable Expectorant, prepared with 
great care, to meet the urgent and growing de- 
mand for a safe and reliable antidote for dis- 
vases of the throat and lungs. Disorders of the 
pulmonary organs are so prevalent and so fatal 
in our ever-changing climate that a reliable anti- 
dote has been long and anxiously sought for. 
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CHURCH PEWS AND PEW ENDS. 


CARROLL W. CLARK, 27 Franxuin 81., Boston. 
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THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK. 


Tue state elections of last year seemed 
disastrous to the Republican Party ; and had 
the same feature marked those of this year, 
the party would have had but a slim chance 
in the presidential election of next year. 
The Democrats carried this state by a ma- 
jority of nearly two hundred thousand, and 
obtained control of both houses of the leg- 
islature. They were successful in Massa- 
chusetts, in Connecticut and Pennsylvania, 
and elected a majority of the representatives 
in Congress. Their victory was a sweeping 
one and led them to regard the presidential 
prize as substantially won. They were 
hopeful and boastful as they have not been 
in many years, and were going speedily to 
‘*turn out all the rascals.” 

This we have regarded as a very short- 
sighted and a wholly one-sided view of the 
situation. The defeat of the Republican 
Party last year in this state, in Pennsylva- 
nia and in Massachusetts, though a tempo- 
rary disaster, was by no means an ultimate 
misfortune. We have never for a moment 
regretted this defeat, believing it in the cir- 
cumstances to be the best thing that could 
happen to the party. It was both a rebuke 
and a remedy, and as such has served a 
good purpose. It is fortunate for the party 
that the remedy was administered two years 
in advance of the presidential election, and 
thus gave it time to profit by the lesson 
and place itself in a position to secure the 
confidence and command the support of the 
people. 





No candid observer, looking at the state 
elections of this year, can fail to perceive 
that the adverse ‘‘tidal wave” of last year 
has entirely spent its force, and that, unless 
Republicans shall within the next twelve 
months make some very grave mistake, 
they will enter upon the presidential con- 
test of next year with a reasonable chance 
of success. It is true that they were de- 
feated in Ohio at the October election; yet 
this was due to local causes, mainly to the 
complications growing out of the temper- 
ance question. These causes will not op- 
erate to anything like the same extent next 
year. Ohio has been a Republican state 
at every presidential election for more than 
twenty years, and such, as we have no 
doubt, it will prove to be at the next elec- 
tion. On this point we entirely accord with 
the views expressed by Senator Sherman. 

The Democrats concede that they must 
have the electoral vote of this state or be 
defeated in the presidential election; and 
reasoning from their sweeping victory of 
last year, they have set down New York 
as sure for the Democratic Party. The 
facts, as presented by the recent election in 
this state, byno means sustain this view. 
The very best that can be suid for the 
Democracy is that the contest is “a drawn 
game.” The Republicans have carried the 
state in the sense of electing a majority of 
the members in both houses of the legisla- 
ture; and although they have not elected 
their state ticket, with a single exception, 
still they have brought down the over- 
whelming majority for Governor Cleveland 
to afewthousand votes. New York is to- 
day among the doubtful states, and may 
next year go either way, with the chances 
for Republicans quite as good as they are 
for the Democrats. 

Last year the Democrats, owing to a 
division among Republicans, elected their 
candidate for governor in Pennsylvania. 
This year the Republicans, having harmon- 
ized their differences and consolidated 
their votes on the same candidates, are 
victorious, and will undoubtedly next 
year give the electoral vote of the state to 
the Republican nominee for President. A 
similur change has occurred in Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut, both of which states 
will be found in the Republican line in 
1884. New Jersey is Democratic this year, 
and may be so next year; yet New Jersey 
is not essential to a Republican victory. 

The outlook from the elections of this 
year, stated in a word, is that the Repub- 
lican Party has not only regained what it 
seemed to have lost last year, but is in a 
good position to carry the majority of the 
people with it in 1884. The independent 
voters, who are not bound by simply party 
ties, who administered the rebuke of last 
year, and who held the balance of power, 
have not become Democrats in this state or 
in any other. They are still Republicans, 
and thoroughly believe in the general prin- 
ciples and policy of the Republican Party 
and have no desire or purpose to hand the 
management of the general Government 
over to Democratic hands. They embody 
in themselves the best elements and the 
best sentiments of the American people. 
They cast their votes upon the basis of their 
convictions and in the exercise of a dis- 
criminating intelligence. It will be the 
fault of the Republican Party, either in the 
selection of its presidential candidate or in 
the political methods by which the selec- 
tion is made, if it does not secure the sup- 
port of the great body of independent 
voters; and one would think that the lesson 
taught last year would suffice to prevent a 
mistake on either of these points. 

The prospect, moreover, is very grave 
since the downfall of Mahoneism in Vir- 
ginia, that we shall have the old spectacle 
of a solid Democratic South, giving its one 
hundred and fifty-three electoral votes to 
the Democratic candidates, and hoping to 
gain votes enough from the North to elect 
him. This spectacle will, as in other years, 
have the effect of making the North nearly 
if not wholly solid in supporting the Re- 
publican candidate. We confess that we 
do not like this sectional attitude of the 
North and the South; yet, so long as the 
South maintains it, the North is not likely 
to change its position, and indeed should 
not. The only practicable way to break up 
and put an end to this doctrine of a solid 
Democratic South is to defeat it every time, 





and teach Democrats, both North and South, 
that the national success of the Democratic 
Party can never be attained on this basis. 
The majority of the American people are 
not in the South; and any party that de- 
pends mainly on the South for its hope of 
success, ought, for that reason if for no 
other, to be defeated. It should be taught 
by defeat that the theory can never succeed. 


_ 
ae 


OUR DEAD. 


We must believe that the records of the 
miracles of Jesus have a more lasting sig- 
nificance than merely to record the fact of 
his mighty power. To be content to use 
them simply as proofs of his divinity is to 
overlook, in our judgment, their most 
precious value. In other words, we cannot 
but believe that all these miracles are enacted 
parables, full of the deepest and most 
inspiring lessons for our use and help to- 
day. Assuming this to be true, the story of 
the dead Lazarus and his sisters and Jesus 
may suggest some helpful thought for our 
present need. 

Lazarus was dead—than which a more 
distressing thing could not have been in 
that quiet Bethanyhome. We can imagine 
by the sorrow we have all felt when one 
dead has been lying in our own homes 
what their grief was. 

But there is another death more sad, more 
terrible than the death that overtook that 
beloved brother. How deep the signifi- 
cance of this dreadful word, applied over 
and again by the Holy Spirit to the spirit- 
ual condition of those who are alienated in 
heart from God, ‘‘dead in trespasses and 
in sins.” Of such dead ones, are there not 
some, at least one, in every house in our 
land? That, indeed, must be a happy house- 
hold of which it can be truly said: ‘There 
are none dead here. All have been made 
alive to God, by Jesus Christ.” But if 
there be a dead brother, or sister, or wife, 
or husband, or father, or mother, in our 
homes, how can it be but that there is sor- 
row there too? Have we become so accus- 
tomed to spiritual death that we do not 
find it? Or have we grown skeptical as to 
the fact of this awful death, which is the 
present estate of those who have not been 
‘*quickened ” into spiritual life by the word 
of the Son of God? Or have we lapsed into 
an unbelieving indifference about it? Or 
are we waiting without ground or reason 
for life to develop itself out of death? 

Resenting the charge or even suspicion of 
indifference or unbelief in this matter, it 
may be that we are saying: ‘‘ What can we 
do?” The incident may help us into a so- 
lution of this question. ‘‘ Now Jesus loved 
Martha and her sister and Lazarus.” That 
is a great comfort. It was so to those 
broken-hearted sisters. It ought to arouse 
us to every hope. Jesus loves us and he 
loves our dead. What may we not hope 
from one who loves as he does, who 
counted nothing too great to do or dare for 
our salvation? When he was sent for, the 
disciples urged that his life would be in 
peril if he went again into Judea. But for 
all that he did not fail to go. Back of that, 
when our salvation required it he ‘loved 
us and gave himself for us.” It is not too 
much to say that the case of owr dead is 
easily within the circle of his costly sacri- 
ficial love. 








Moreover we learn that when He came 
(being sent for) he was able to do all they 
hoped and more. For when they were in 
despair, He bade them take away the stone, 
and one almighty word from his blessed 
lips called the dead Lazarus from the grave, 
where he was so dead that there was not 
even the remotest hope of mere revival. 

Here, then, are three things for our hope 
of faith to count on for those who are dead 
among us—the love of Christ, the readi- 
ness of Christ to come to our help when we 
send for him, and his power to save when 
he comes. The household at Bethany was 
not more truly and tenderly loved than is 
every household in this land. The dead 
one in that household was no more dear to 
the heart of the Son of God than is the 
dead one in our homes. He is as (ready to 
come at our call as he was to come at their 
call. The only questions left for us to an- 
swer are: Are we as concerned for owr dead 
as were Martha and Mary for their brother ? 
Are we counting on his love in a real way, 
so as to move us to send an importunate 








message for Jesus, spreading our distress 
and need before him? 

The conditions on which the divine love 
becomes operative for salvation are not dif. 
ferent to-day from what they were of old, 
If we are truly alive to the fact of death, 
and have any fellowship with the Son of 
God, and will send for him, he will not 
say us nay nor disappoint us. We need 
not wait for some one else to send for him 
to come to their help before we prefer our 
petition. We need not wait for the whole 
Church to “ get right” before we send to 
him to come and quicken our dead. We 
may send now, and urge him to come. 
And since he comes to us now to do his 
saving work by the invisible and omnipres- 
ent Spirit, he can answer to the call of 
thousands at the same time. May the Holy 
Spirit open our eyes to see the death in our 
houses, and then show us the present sal- 
vation there is in Jesus Christ, and move 
us to send, by urgent, importunate, beliey- 
ing prayer for him to come and save. Nay, 
let us have the Centurion’s faith and say to 
him as we prefer our request: ‘‘Speak the 
word only and our brother shall be quick- 
ened.” In ten thousand homes within a 
week there might be ten thousand dead 
quickened into eternal life. 


NS  —— 


MULTIPLY THEM. 


Our New York City papers are giving 
their leading columns to reports and opinions 
as to the doings of a certain organization in 
Dutchess County, in this state, which has 
suddenly sprung into notoriety and which 
does not receive unstinted praise from the 
politicians. 

Some two years ago a few of the ministers 
of Poughkeepsie began to ‘‘ meddle with 
politics.” The politics of that city and 
county did not suit them. It did not seem 
to them Christian, and they attacked it. 
The parties are very evenly divided there; 
and it was commonly believed that money 
would buy any election, and, in fact, did 
buy every election. We confess, with 
shame, that the Republican Party was 
generally believed to be the greater sinner 
in this matter, because, while it was claimed 
by the Democrats that they had the natural 
preponderance of votes, it was also asserted 
that the Republicans had the preponderance 
of money, and by using it as the political 
managers knew how, could and did carry 
the elections. Theaforesaid ministers were, 
as is almost a matter of course, Republicans; 
but that did not blind their eyes to the fact 
that the trade in votes is unchristian, and 
that it must be put down. 

And so after some pulpit denunciation a 
Political Reform Association was formed 
of citizens who were willing to put down 
bribery. The management was half Repub- 
lican and half Democrat. Perhaps the 
Democrats were more numerous and earn- 
est than the Republicans. They made some 
arrests last year, and more this year. This 
year they engaged a large number of Pin- 
kerton’s detectives, had them sworn in as 
officers and directed them to prevent bribery 
so far as possible, and to arrest any who 
were flagrantly guilty of thecrime. The 
result is a number of arrests, which have 
made a noise heard far beyond the limits of 
the county. 

As it happens that those arrested are all, 
or nearly all Republicans, it is probable that 
the bribery was chiefly on the Republican 
side. Nevertheless the party papers of this 
city are not at all clear that the Association 
has done the right thing. They say it is 
very suspicious that Democrats are so active 
in the management; that some of these 
Democrats were, a few years ago, quite 
familiar with the way that the committees 
in which they were prominent disposed of 
the ‘‘ boodle”; and that the arrests are all 
of Republican offenders. They have very 
cold words of praise to give to the Associa- 
tion, and not a few insinuations of partisan- 
ship. 

But supposing that there were fifty cor- 
rupt Democrats and fifty corrupt Republi- 
cans, an equal number of each—-which we are 
sorry to say we do not believe is the fact— 
and that purgation has taken place solely in 
the Republican ranks; is that a matter to be 
pleased with or to regret? Which house 
ought we to be most glad to have cleared of 
vermin, our own house or our neighbor's? 
If the Wiessing of purification is to strike 
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one party first it is a matter of great rejoic- 
ing that it is ours. So far from complain- 
ing that it is Repnblicans who are caught 
we are glad of it. We confess to a little 
more desire to have the Republican Party 
hasten to make itself decent than to have 
the Democratic Party do it. If we cared 
not fer our own household first we should 
be political infidels. 

So we beg the Political Reform Associa- 
tion of Dutchess County to go forward with 
its good work; and we hope it willbe a little 
partial, if it may, to the Republican Party. 
The party which claims to be the party of 
moral ideas will be glad to have its preten- 
sions justified, even if its enemies help in 
the task. In this case we are glad to get 
instruction from an enemy. 

Why cannot every other county in the 
state have its Political Reform Association? 
Why will not a thousand ministers in our 
various cities and large towns, where, if 
they will inquire, they can get the facts of 
corruption, inquire and get the facts, and 
put them in their Thanksgiving Sermons? 
Why will they not organize their Retorm 
Associations and let us have a league of 
such associations, which shall be a moral 
power in our politics? 


* 
— — _ 


IS CHRISTIANITY DYING IN OUR 
LAND? 





SuprerFIoIAL observers of anti-religious 
tendencies and Christians inclined to pessim- 
ism have talked much about the decadence 
of the Christian religion in this country. 
The former, with a few local or partial sta- 
tistics, or their own imaginings as a basis, 
write persuasively of the failing influence 
of the Churches. The latter, regarding the 
days of the fathers as better than these, can- 
not too loudly bemoan the accommodating 
spirit of the Churches in suiting themselves 
to the world at the cost of their spiritual 
power. 

If the Churches were really failing in 
spirituality, in genuine religion, the results 
must soon become manifest in decreasing 
membership, in the breaking up of congre- 
gations, and in many other ways. If, on 
the contrary, they are steadily increasing in 
communicants, in church-buildings, in con- 
tributions for church and benevolent pur- 
poses the conclusion is inevitable that they 
are gaining in spiritual power; for if men 
lose confidence in Christianity they will in- 
evitably fall away from its support. The 
statistics of all our Churches, with only a 
few insignificant exceptions, easily ex- 
plained, exhibit a steady growth, either by 
vears or decades. They never did so much 
for foreign missions as in the past year; 
they never had so many members, ministers 
and churches. 

Go over the country and you shall find 
halls, formerly occupied by non-religious 
societies of one kind or another, now put to 
other use. One organization after another 
in secular societies has risen and fallen; 
but where are our decaying Christian 
churches? Hinduism and Buddhism are 
dying religions, and their deserted temples 
are turned to other and sometimes less 
sacred uses; but only the movement of 
population causes a Christian coagrega- 
tion to surrender, in order that they may 
build another, a consecrated edifice for 

business purposes. 


If the anti-religious prophets of Chris- 
tianity’s doom want intelligent people to 
believe their statements and prophecies, 
they must get at the census reports, they 
must examine the Church year books, and 
give the statistical grounds of their conclu- 
sions. As it is, their conclusions are like 
Mohammed’s coffin; they hang between 
heaven and earth, resting on nothing. The 
Evening Post, of this city, furnished an il- 
lustration of this sort of reasoning in its re- 
marks last Saturday about the Protestant- 
ism of Germany, which, we feel sure, it 
would have no little trouble to support with 
the hard facts. It said that the great bulk 
of those who celebrated on that day the 
four hundredth anniversary of Luther’s 
birth, ‘have no more faith in his doctrines 
than he put in Tetzel’s, and care no more 
for his Bible than he cared for the Missal.” 
It added that ‘there is now but little re- 
ligious belief of any kind to be found among 
the educated classes of Protestant Ger- 
many.” We can give what is to us conclu- 
sive proof that Germany, the most inclined 





of all Protestant countries, we readily grant, 
to indifference in religious matters, is mis- 
represented by the Post. Where is the best 
biblical and theological literature pro- 
duced, if notin Germany? Where are the 
best theological schools, if not in Germany? 
Are these not by and for the educated 
classes? If our present purpose warranted 
it, we could give many facts which are not 
reconcileable with the Post's statement. 


If those who are devoting themselves to 
the abolition of religious belief as an en- 
slavement of the human mind—which 
reaches, they would have us believe, its 
truest nobility and its highest development 
in utter unbelief—are anxious to get for the 
first time, perhaps, a glimpse of the task 
they have assumed with such beneficent 
purpose, in all its magnitude, we offer 
them the following table for close study. 
If those who think we cannot sleep with a 
good Christian conscience until God is rec- 
ognized by name in the Constitution of the 
United States, wish for a comforting 
thought against the day of their final dis- 
appointment, we give them this table with 
the suggestion that it shows that God’s 
name is ineffaccably written in the hearts 
of the people. Those who, like Eli, are 
trembling for the safety of the ark, may be 
reassured and may thank God and take 
courage from these figures extracted from 
four pages of statistics carefully prepared 
for the Independent Almanac, which is 
shortly to appear: 

GENERAL SUMMARY, 






Minis- Commu- 

Churches, ters. nicants, 

Adventists. .........10..-.seeeees 1,344 176 91,769 
Baptiste........... - 87,156 26,545 8,836,553 
Congregationalists. +. 8,986 8,723 387,619 
| nee 392 200 96,000 
German Ev. Ch ioe 550 430 80,000 
BAITED, 0c cccccecscevsevcccces 6,130 3,429 785,987 





Methodists. ...0cccsccccee sosece 41,271 24,485 3,948,875 
Mennonites.... eve 600 460 & 000 
Moravians........ eee M4 70 9,928 
New Jerusalem..... _ 87 92 3,994 
Presbyterians...... Poecteosecee 11,783 8,834 966,437 
Protestant Episcopal.......... 8,109 8,664 851,699 
Reformed... .cccccccccceccccce 1,942 1,820 243,625 
Roman Catholic,.............. 6,241 6,546 6,832,954 
Schwendfeldians.............. —_ awe 700 
WERRRSIORS, ... cccccesceccce ove 362 434 20,000 
Universalists..........s0sse000+ 719 718 86,288 


Total in the United States.. 115,610 81,717 17,267,878 

Here we have seventeen million and a 
quarter communicants, including the Cath- 
olic population in a total population of 
50,000,000. If we subtract the Catholic 
population from the seventeen millions we 
have in round numbers 10,500,000 Protes- 
tant communicants. Three children and 
adherents to each communicant is not a 
large ratio. Itis probably lower than the 
fact. Upon this basis the Protestant popu- 
lation is 42,000,000, to which add the Catho- 
lic population of 6,832,000, and we have a 
total Christian population of 48,832,000, leav- 
ing the Jews, Mormons and other classes be- 
aides the non-religious to make up the small 
balance of 1,000,000. Is not this wonder- 
fully encouraging when the complex char- 
acter of our population is considered? 

It will be observed that there are nearly 
82,000 ministers. If they are paid an aver- 
age of $500 a year the Churches must raise 
for this one item nearly $41,000,000 yearly. 
The amounts raised for the running ex- 
penses, for repairs, for new churches, for 
the benevolences, we dare not undertake to 
compute. The aggregate must be an enor- 
mous sum. Now tell us, reader, would a 
people who had only a superficial attach- 
ment to a religion support it with such an 
amazing generosity? 

Sirens + eee ee 


MORMON IMMIGRANTS. 


One of the ways adopted by the Mormon 
leaders for the establishment, perpetuation 
and enlargement of their polygamous sys- 
tem in the United States consists in send- 
ing out missionaries to foreign countries, 
who there make as many converts as they 
can, and then bring them to this country 
to be settled in Utah and in other territories 
of the United States. This is an organized 
system under the management of the Mor- 
mon priesthood, not to diffuse the Mormon 
faith through the world, but to consolidate 
and strengthen it in this country; and, con- 
templated simply in relation to the pur- 
pose intended, it is no doubt a very wise 
system. It has had the effect of increasing 
the population in Ultah by a great many 
thousards beyond what it would otherwise 
be. That territory, according to the census 
of 1880, contained 148,963 inhabitants, of 








whom 99,969 were native born, and 48,994 
were foreign born. Nearly the whole popula- 
tion consists of Mormons; and a very large 
element thereof is derived from the immigra- 
tion of converted Mormons. The mission- 
ary labors in other countries for the con- 
version are simply a means to secure the 
immigration. 


The Mormon leaders make no secret as to 
this movement. They carry on the busi- 
ness in open day. They land their immi- 
grants at this port in batches of six or 
seven hundred at a time, and in the course 
of a year recruit their forces in Utah by 
the addition of between two and three 
thousand new converts. They have been 
pursuing this system for several years, and, 
at the recent semi-annual conference held 
at Salt Lake City, they openly boasted of 
the increasing strength and power which it 
gave them. The Lord, as they claimed, 
was on their side, and one proof of his 
favor was in the rapid growth of their 
numbers. 


What, then, is the attitude of the Mormon 
community in Utah toward the Government 
of the United States? It is true that this 
attitude is not one of open rebellion by force 
of arms; yet it is none the less an organized, 
persistent and determined defiance of ‘ the 
supreme law of the land”; and such it has 
been for more than twenty years, and never 
was more so than at the present moment, 
notwithstanding the passage of the Ed- 
munds law. Congress has forbidden the 
practice of polygamy in that territory, and 
added thereto a penal sanction; and, in the 
light of the facts, there can be no question 
that the whole Mormon community is in the 
attitude of undisguised hostility to this law 
and mean to make it practically a dead let- 
ter. Polygamy in Utah is an organic crim- 
inality, so widely diffused, so universally 
approved among Mormons, and in so many 
instances practiced, that it is not only a part 
of the social system there existing, but is a 
hostile defiance of the supreme authority of 
this Government. It spits with contempt 
upon the law and challenges its power of 
execution. It is not only a bestial immoral- 
ity, but a defiant and unblushing criminal- 
ity, organized into the very warp and woof 
of Mormon life, and forming an elementary 
part of the system. The Mormons stand 
behind it as a community, and mean to 
maintain it; and in this sense they are the 
open and defiant enemies of the Govern- 
ment as well as of the settled law of the 
American people in respect to the marriage 
contract. 

This state of facts raises the question 
whether the time has not fully come when 
Congress should exercise its authority, not 
only for the more efficient punishment and 
suppression of the crime in Utah, but also 
to prevent the introduction into this country 
of the class of persons who will help to fur- 
nish the criminals. Every government has 
the inalienable right to determine who shall 
be admitted into its territory, and who shall 
be excluded therefrom. The policy of the 
United States on this subject has, with the 
exception of the recent uanti-Chinese law, 
been exceedingly liberal; but it has never 
been so liberal as to permit other countries 
to empty their poor-houses upon our shores, 
or flood it with their criminals, or in time 
of war to permit alien enemies to have free 
access to this land. The question, then, is 
whether Mormon immigrants, brought here 
and virtually imported to build up and 
strengthen a system that is at war with a 
fundamental principle of our institutions, 
should not be confronted with a restrictive 
law that will lay its hands upon this kind of 
immigration. If we would not permit 
hordes of foreign paupers or criminals to be 
sent to our shores, why should we patiently 
tolerate a system of immigration that is 
quite as bad, andin some respects is far 
worse? The introduction of a pauper is a 
less evil to this country than the introduc- 
tion of a Mormon polygamist; and if we 
will not permit the former, why should we 
permit the latter? It seems to us that it is 
about time for Congress to say to the lead- 
ers of Mormonism that their system of im- 
migration to recruit the forces of an organ- 
ized criminality in Utah shall come to an 
end. ’ y 

We here make no attempt to give the de- 
tails of a law for this pur pose. Yet we have 
no doubt that a law could be drawn that 
would strike at the evil to be corrected, 


= 


While at the same time it would not be pro 
scriptive or unjust to other classes. The 
Mormon priesthood are the patrons, organ- 
izers and managers of a virtually hostile 
system of immigration; and, in our judg- 

ment, they should be met by a law of Con- 

gress regulating the immigration of Mor- 

mons that will be adapted to break up that 

system. There is no question as to the 

power of Congress thus to legislate. The 

only question is as to its necessity and ex- 
pediency. And on this point let us say 

that, without reservation or qualification, 

we hold it to be expedient, go far as neces- 
sary to accomplish the purpose,for the Gov- 
ernment to exercise its constitutional power 
to put an end to polygamy in Utah and in 
every other territory of the United States. 

We would have the Government stop fool- 
ing with this growing criminality, and 
strike it in 80 many directions and with 
such legal energy and efficiency that the 
Mormons themselves would come to the 
conclusion that there can be no place or 
home for their polygamous system in this 
country. We would have the Government 
deal with this organized crime as, in the late 
War, it dealt with the organized crime of re- 
bellion, and put it down and suppress it al- 
together, at all hazards and all costs, and 
that, too, without delay. The policy of tem- 
porizing and waiting and hoping that some- 
thing would turn up, yet practically doing 
nothing to abate or even restrain evil, has 
been pursued for more than twenty years. 
Let us now have a policy that means busi- 
ness, and will be so understood by the Mor- 
mons themselves. 

sanivencseiarensa atiilieaciihiaiata 
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Editorial Aotes. 
Commirtgrs of the Northern and Southern 

Presbyterian Assemblies have been in joint ses- 
sion in Louisville, concerning joint occupation 
by the two Churches of Danville Theological Sem- 
inary and comity in the matter of church disci- 
pline. In both these matters satisfactory results 
were reached, It was agreed that the Seminary 
be removed to Louisville and be under the care 
of both Churches, and that each General Assem- 
bly be requested to urge its church sessions, 
presbyteries and synods to have “due regard to 
the discipline” of the sessions, presbyteries and 
synods of the other assembiy. But a more im- 
portant matter than either of these subjects was 
brought up by a paper of the Northern Commit- 
tee, which, it is to be regretted, the Southern 
Committee considered themselves not entitled to 
consider by limitation of their last Assembly, 
The proposition to which we refer, if accepted 
would settle forever all matters in dispute be- 
tween the two bodies because it would make them 
one, as they used be. The Northern Committee 
represented that it seemed to them that the only 
effectual method of removing the difficulties in 
the way of co-operation is by organie union, 
They asked the Southern Committee to make a 
similar report to their General Assembly ; but the 
latter Committee felt that it was not competent 
for them to entertain this proposition, The 
Northern Church is ready, we have no doubt, to 
indorse any proper plan of organic union ; but 
the sentiment in the Southern Church was really 
strained in the acceptance of fraternal relations, 
and perhaps four or five years of real fraternity 
will be required to prepare it for organic union. 
It has, however, more to gain in such a consum- 
mation than has the Northemn Church, It haa 
some things to learn, too. For the sake of the 
work which the Northern Church is doing among 
the Negroes, we hope reunion will not take place 
until the Southern Church can open its mind to 
the reception of a more liberal Gospel on this 
subject ; and for the sake of peace and freedom 
of thought organic union is not be sought until 
the Southern Church has Jearned to trust the 
doctrinal soundness of its great sister body. 





The editor of The Herald and Presbyter is a 
man of age and great experience, and therefore 
we are inclined to listen with respect when he 
tells three New York papers how they ought to 
get up their editorial columns. His grievance 
is that he suspects that some other people be- 
sides the editors have been writing editorials on 
the recent heresy case. In fact one of these papers 
has confessed that its editorial on the Hunting- 
don Presbytery case was actually written by “a 
Presbyterian theologian”—it does not say Pro- 
Sessor, but The Herald and Presbyter so inter- 
prets it. Fortunately we have never indicated 
who does write our eaitorials, and so escape 
definite reproof. But we confess that we see no 
reason why we should be forbidden to allow even 
a Presbyterian or Baptist professor to write 
editorials for us if we could usethem. Will our 
Cincinnati friend please not blame us if we 
gravely own that our well considered editorials 
on that Huntingdon case were all written by a 





man who has had a little itching for amateur 
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editorial work ; we refer to our friend his Holi- 
ness Pope Leo XIII. Indeed, we sometimes 
suspect that even The Herald and Presbyter gets 
what it calls “provisional editors,” to add 
weight to its columns, And, by the way, its 
editorial last weck on Matthew Arnold’s first 
lecture is admirable and kindly, but it is ina 
different style from the next editorial, “‘ Anony- 
mous Distarbers.” If we were to guess that it was 
written by a Congregational theological professor, 
we might be in error. But we do protest that if we 
or The Koangelist allow a Presbyterian to say 
editorially or anonymously what does not please 
The Herald and Presbyler that does not give it 
any right to call these men “anonymous dis- 
turbers.” They Inay be quite as right as is our 
contemporary. To abuso a man because he tells 
what he and many others believe to be the truth 
is not the way to meet him. There has 
not a criticiem on the action of the Huntingdon 
Presbytery been made in one of these papers 
which a good loyal Presbyterian might not have 
written, 


Tue tributes to Luther’s memory from al]! quar- 
ters, Protestant lands and Catholic, show the 
amazing magnitude of the force he has exerted 
in the world. We are surprised that the world so 
readily catches the real point of Luther’s work 
and character. He was so strong and willful a 
man, and he lived so early in the days of the Ref- 
ormation, and he made so many mistakes, that it 
would be easy for all the religious and social 
cranks to claim him as their own. He was law- 
less and rude in language; he was lax in his no- 
tions of divorce; his theory of the Sacrament 
would be almost too ritualistic for the Ritualist, 
and would be charged with Romaniem to-day ; 
he was the father of the higher criticism and ac- 
ceptet and adopted its conclusions, without for- 
mulating its principles, We have almost feared 
that he would be adopted as their apostle by Ger- 
man rationalists. Dut we remember that he was 
born four hundred years ago, and that as you re- 
cede from a vast mountain which dominates the 
landscape, you lose sight of the ugly cliffs and 
chasms, and retain only the vast and truthful 
massiveness of form which gives it character. 
Such was Luther, the great reformer,who taught 
Europe that the Church does not rule, and that 
fron Church, Pope, Council or Fathers, the ap- 
pou! lies to Go's word and each man’s con- 
seienee ¢ and that God is really good, and can be 
xpproached by ewery man directly, with no saint 
or Mary Mother to intercede, and that God will 
accept him on his faith alone. These great facts 
the world sees when it looks at Luther. 


An observer of the proceedings of the Method- 
isi Missionary Committee, which has been in 
session in this city, cannot fail to be struck by 
its carefulness, its fidelity, and its general abili- 
ty. No missionary board has fuller or fresher 
information on which to base appropriations 
than is furnished by the Methodist system of ad- 
ministration, But there is one matter in which 
mos) other missionary boards have a mani- 
fest advantage over the Methodist. The latter 
admiuisters both home and foreign missions, 
anu | collections ars taken for both under one and 
the same appeal, Ram Chundler Bose was right 
when he said, a year or two ago, that these ap- 
pealsare very generally based on the achieve- 
ments and needs of the foreign field. The 
Church cannot indicate to which field, the for- 
eign or the domestic, its collections shall go, or 
even how thy shall be divided, The amount is 
gen rally about equilly divided by the General 
Com uittce; but it seems only fair to givers and 
to the respective tivlds that the-e should be two 
boarts. Undoubtedly the aggregate of contri- 
butions would be much larger if there were both 
a forcizn and a domestic board, At least such is 
the experience of other churches. The financial 
resources of the Church, with its nearly 1,800,- 
00) communicants are scarcely touched. They 
never can be adequately reached under the pres- 
ent system or lack of system, Fifteen hundred 
thousand dollars a year would not be too much 
to expect from the Church it the Church had an 
opportunity to know its privilege and duty. The 
attempt to give it missionary information is, it 
is hardly too much to say, a miserable failure. 
Will not the next General Conference lift this 
vehicie out of the ruts? 

Ws publish this week the first of a series of 
religious articles, treating especially of the 
soul's communion with God, written for Tux 
InvePeNDENT by the distinguished leader of the 
Brahmo Somsj of India, Keshub Chunder Sen. 
We know they will be read with much interest ; 
and we shall be astonished if their perusal does 
not seem to many of our readers to prove that 
be has drunk more deeply of the fountain of 
Christianity than he himself is aware. Not sim- 
ply do we call attention to the fact that this na- 
tive Hindu uses the English language with ex- 
quisite beauty, but that there is in his thought a 
spirituality and delicacy which will be not merely 
pleasing but edifying. It will be instantly seen 
that this is not what we have beenin the habit 
of calling psganism, but is the ethical and 
theistic element which was in the old faiths of 
India, illuminated by the spiritual light which 





the man who writes the series of articles on 
“ Yoga—Communion with God” is not properly 
represented by those who imagine him to be 
merely a getter-up of new superstitions, or set- 
ting himself up as a new Buddha or a new God 
for the worship of his foliowers. 


Tue decision on the Civil Rights Law severely 
tests the good sense and manly spirit of the col- 
ored race, It was framed for their defense at a 
time when they were not receiving even-handed 
justice from their late masters. The race has suf- 
fered, it still suffers, it must be content to suffer 
the effects of a deep-grounded conviction of the 
dominant race of Negro inferiority in the scale 
of manhood. No law or set of laws can reach 
the source of this evil. We have long thought 
and frequently saig that the hope of the Negro 
lies in the sort of judgment he passes upon him- 
self He isa permanent part of Southern society. 
His future depends on what the white element 
of that society may be induced to concede to him. 
He can, if he shows courage, manliness, a deter- 
mination to elevate himself, compel the respect 
of his white brethren. He can win his way grad- 
ually to a position which no legislation can give 
him, We have been pleased with the general 
tone of the utterances of representative colored 
men on the decision of the Supreme Court. Some, 
as was to be expected, regard the failure of the 
law as a blow at their race, and have fallen into 
despair of the Negro’s future. Bishop Turner 
expresses himself in immoderate language. He 
is reported to have said : 


“Tt absolves the Negro’s allegiance to the general 

Government, makes the American flag to him a rag 
of contempt instead ofa symbol of liberty. It re- 
duces the majesty of the nation to an aggregation of 
ruManism, opens all the issues of the late War, sets 
the country to wrangling again, puts the Negro back 
into politics, revives the Ku-Klux Klan and white 
leaguers, resurrects the bludgeons, seta men to 
cursing and blaspheming God and man, and literally 
unties the Devil.” 
When the colored people come to understand 
exactly what is involved in the decision, and that 
their status as citizens is not touched by the 
failure of the law, that they still have the same 
opportunities that they had under the law, they 
will condemn the position of Bishop Turner. 
Their dignity as American citizens is not de- 
atroyed by the decision of the Supreme Court. 
They stand, as they have stood before the law, on 
precisoly the same footing as all other citizens. 


‘Tue defeat of Senator Mahone and his Read- 
juster party in Virginia would, among all honest 
men, be a matter for profound and unmingled 
satisfaction if it could be contemplated inde- 
pendently of the victory of the Bourbon Demo- 
crats in the same state. The simple truth is that 
Mahoneism in Virginia, notwithstanding its pre- 
tentious regard for Negro rights, and notwith- 
standing all that from political motives it has 
done to protect these rights, was simply a scheme 
of ambitious and unscrupulous rascality, mainly 
under the inspiration and direction of ene man. 
The repudiating laws of 1882, enacted by a Read- 
juster legislature, settled the moral character of 
the party represented and controlled by the 
counsels of Senator Mahone. The political 
methods of the party were corrupt and corrupt- 
ing to the last degree. The colored people who 
were drawn into it were injured and demoralized 
by their contact with it. Though pretending to 
be their friend, it did them vastly mcre harm 
than good, and used them to serve its own base 
purposes, The stupendous iniquities of the 
party find no offset in any incidental benefits. 
We have never supposed that a pirty so essen- 
tially corrupt could maintain its ascendancy for 
any considerable length of time, and are not at 
all disappoiated at its downfall, or regretful over 
its fate. The defeat of Mahoneism in Virginia 
is, in itself .onsidered, certainly one good thing 
done ; and we wish we could add that the success 
of the Bourbon Democrats in that state is 
another good thing gained. The victorious 
party may, perhaps, learn something from the 
discipline of the past few years, and make for 
itself a better record, especially in its treatment 
of the colored people. Such, we hupe, will be the 
fact. Political wisdom dictates that Bourbon 
Democracy, now that it has succeeded in the 
overthrow of Senator Mahone, should commend 
itself to the colored people by a proper regard 
for their rights ; and that it should wipe ou: the 
foul stain upon the statute-book of the state, by 
at once repealing the repudiating acts of 1882. 
If it shall do this, it will act wisely and deserve 
the respect of mankind. It now has the future 
in its owa hands. 





Two yearsago Mr. Seth Low was nominated 
for Mayor in the city of Brooklyn by the Repub- 
lican Party; end, although the city is usually 
Democratic by « majority of some eight or ten 
thousand, he was elected by a majority of some 
four thousand. The Republicans then gave him 
their hearty support ; and several thousand Dem- 
ocrats, disgusted with the *‘machine” system of 
their own party, united with them. The Young 
Men's Republican Clubof Brooklyn did good and 
effective service in that struggle. This Fall Mr. 
Low was renominated, first by a meeting of citi- 


week was re-elected by a majority of 1,840, over 
Mr. Joseph C. Hendrix, who was the candidate 
of the Democratic Party. The contest as be- 
tween these two candidates was one of the 
severest ever known in the history of Brooklyn. 
Mr. Low, in the first instance, ran upon his gen- 
eral record as a gentleman and acitizen, in con- 
nection with the principles which he represented ; 
and, in the second instance, he ran upon this 
record and these principles, taken in connection 
with his administration of the office which he 
had held for nearly two years. His re-election 
isan emphatic indorsement both of the man and 
his official service by a majority of the people, 
including therein a great many thonsand Demo- 
crats, without whose votes he could not have 
been elected. That he had been an excellent 
Mayor, giving his whole time to the duties of his 
oftice, and displaying ability, skilland energy in 
the management of the city’s affairs, was a truth 
too obvious to be successfully denied; and that 
his past services would be the type of his future 
course, if re-elected, was not to be doubted. 
Mayor Low owes his re-election to his high per- 
sone! character, to the principles which were 
identified with his candidacy, and to the fact 
that, in the public service already rendered, he 
had given ample proof of his fitness for the 
office and his diligence and fidelty in discharging 
its duties. Brooklyn is naturally a Democratic 
city ; and, but for these circumstances, it would 
undoubtedly, on party grounds, have elected a 
Democratic Mayor. Mayor Low’s re-election 
is a victery over the purely party creed; and in 
this aspect of the question, it is an important 
victory, being alike creditable to him and use- 
ful as an example. When the people shall cease 
to be bound by simply party ties, and look to the 
character and qualifications of the candidates 
for whom they are asked to vote, as well as to 
the principles they represent, then will they in- 
augurate ex great reform in popular elections, 
and be much better served by those chosen to 
office. Such a reform among voters would be 
the end of “machine” politics and party 
** bosses.” 


GENERAL BuTLER was last year, by one of 
those accidents in politics that occasionally hap- 
pen, elected as governor of Massachusetts. He 
guined, in being elected, the prize for which he 
had been struggling for several years. Many 
Republicans voted for him, on the theory of see- 
ing ‘how the old man would act.” If he had 
been a thoroughly wise man he would have laid 
aside all his Butler antics and disappointed his 
enemies by a dignified demeanor in office and by 
giving his utmost attention to a becoming dis- 
charge of its duties, thereby securing the confi- 
dence and respect of the people. This would in 
all probability have secured him a second elec- 
tion if he desired it. That General Butler is a 
profound jurist, and that he has mere brains 
enough for the duties of President of the United 
States, nobody doubts; yet he lacks, and always 
has lacked, those qualities that command respect 
and permanently win success. He is equal to 
small tricks and equal to smart things, and has 
always depended upon them for his poliiical 
capital, His career as governor of Massachu- 
sctts has been, like his career everywhere else, en- 
tircly Butlerish ; and now that he has been de- 
feated, it would seem, especially in view of his 
advanced age, that he must be permanently laid 
aside so far as public office is concerned. This 
will be no loss to Massachusetts or the country. 
Had he succeeded, he would next year have been 
an aspirant forthe presidential nomination, and 
might possibly have forced himself upon the 
Democratic Party. We have no doubt that he 
had this view. His defeat of course puts an end 
to all such aspirations; and, as we presume, 
Democrats are quite willing to get euch acus- 
tomer out of the way. Men of his stamp are of 
no benefit to any party, and when he left the Re- 
publican Party and went over to the Democrats, 
he did a favor to the former and became a 
troublesome nuisance to the latter. 


Tue First Assistant Postmaster-General says, in 
his annual report : 


“In view of the excess of receipts of postage on 
local matter alone over the cost of its delivery 
($1,021,994), it seems that the time has arrived when 
the postage on local letters at oMces where the car- 
rier system is in operation can be reduced from two 
cents to one cent, Such a reduction will surely re- 
sult in a large increase of loca) business. The re- 
ports of the inspectors who investigated the unlaw- 
ful dispatch companies show that the Department is 
losing thousands of dollars annually by their compe- 
tition. They offer no better facilities than the De- 
partment, and the only thing gained by their patrons 
is the saving of one cent on a letter. A reduction of 
local postage would result in a great increase in bus- 
iness, as wel] ai meet the demands of cities now 
served by carriers.” 


We give our hearty indorsement to this sug- 
gestion. Soon after the passage of the law re- 
ducing letter postage to the two-cent rate we 
said that the next thing to be done was to estab- 
lish the one-cent rate where letters are mailed 
and delivered in the same city or viilage, as pre- 
liminary to a still further reduction of letter 
postage to the uniform rate of one cent. The 





country is moving in the right direction on this 





right point will at last be reached. The true the- 
ory for the highest general good is to cheapen 
letter postage to its lowest practicable point. 
This will in the end involve no Joss of revenues, 
since the iucrease in the business, without a cor- 
responding increase in the cost of doing the busi- 
ness, will more than make up for the loss. Let 
us, then, begin the reduction with letters received 
and delivered in the same city ; and it will not be 
long after this rule is well established in practice 
before the one-cent rate will be alike demanded 
and practicable for the whole country. 

Tux Supreme Court of the United States last 
week heard the arguments of Mr. Arnoux on the 
one side and those of ex-Judge Choate on the 
other, relating to the question whether the 
great East River Bridge is to be deemed a 
nuisance, which ought to be abated by the order 
of the court. Mr. Abraham Miller, a ware- 
house-man and a citizen of Brooklyn, originally 
brought the suit in the Circenit Court of the 
United States for this district, and Judge Blatch- 
ford, after hearing the complaint, dismissed it. 
There is no doubt that the Supreme Court will! 
aftirm this decision. The bridge was built under 
the united authority of the legislature of this 
state and of Congress, and its elevation above 
high-water mark is precisely that which was 
fixed by law. The fact that the bridge is au in- 
convenience to ships that carry the very bighest 
masts, and makes it necessary for them to lower 
their top-sails when passing under it, or that for 
this reason it somewhat impairs the business of 
certain private parties, of whom Mr. Miller may 
be an example, by no means gives it the charac- 
ter of a nuisance, which a court of equity ought 
to abate, especially when it is built in exact 
conformity to the requirements of law. The 
bridge is a magnificent public work, and will be 
of immense benefit to the cities of New York 
and Brooklyn ; and whatever incidental losses or 
inconveniences may be entailed thereby, are 
matters of minor importance, when compared 
with the advantages resulting therefrom. Mr. 
Arnoux, who is the counse] of Mr. Miller, pro- 
voked the smile of the judges of the Court 
when he toldthem that the bridge is “rather a 
curiosity than a real convenience.” The questions 
put to him by the judges as he was proceeding 
with his argument, clearly enough disclosed the 
fact that, in their opinion, his client had no case. 


Dr. Norvin Green, the President of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, in a recent 
article in the North American Review, expresses 
the opinion that the Government has no 
constitutional power to own and operate a grand 
system of telegraphy in connection with its 
Post-Office Department. The most that it ‘can 
do is to hire the transmission of messages taken 
at and delivered from the post-offices, as it hires 
the carrying of the mails by contract on the best 
terms it can make.” ‘This is the shecrest kind of 
nonsense, The Constitution authorizes Con- 
gress ‘to establish post-oftices and post-roads,” 
and “to make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution” this 
express power, intending to commit the whole 
postal system of the country, in all its incidents 
and in all the methods and means of application, 
to the discretion of Congress. Whether it shall 
rent a building for a post-office, or construct 
one ; whether it shall build a post-road, or use a 
road already constructed ; whether the Govern- 
ment shall own the carriages and horses that 
carry the mail, or contract to have the service 
performed by others; whether it shall own a 
railroad for postal purposes, or use a railroad 
owned by others; whether it shall transmit 
intelligence by telegraph, or simply by letters, 
and, if by the former, then whether the Govern- 
ment shall own the telegraph line, or hire a 
private company to do the business for it—-all 
these questions and all similar questions relating 
to the postal system are confided to the discretion 
of Congress. Any law ‘ necessary and proper,” 
that is to say, adapted to secure the end for 
which the system was established by. the Consti- 
tution, comes within the legislative power of 
Congress. Congress has as much power to 
provide for the construction of a telegraphic 
line as a postal facility as it has for the building 
of a post-office, or the ownership of tke mail bags 
by the Government. 

Mr, Justice Freip, in a recent decision ren- 
dered by him, differs from Judge Lowell, of 
Massachusetts, as to the application of the Anti- 
Chinese law to Hong Kong Chinamen. Judge 
Lowell, ina recent case, held that such China- 
men, being British subjects, and not coming at 
all within the purview of the treaty with China 
which the law was enacted to carry into effect, 
were not forbidden by the law to come into the 
United States, Mr. Justice Field, on the other 
hand, holds that the design of the law is to ex- 
clude all persons of the Chinese race, no matter 
where born, and no matter whether they are or 
are not subjects of the Chinese Emperor. The 
two decisions are in obvious conflict. The bet- 
ter one, in view of the language of the law and 
its professed object, we think to be that of 
Judge Lowell. The law, in its title, declares it 
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self to be ‘‘an act to execute certain treaty stip- 
ulations relating to Chinese.” These “treaty 
stipulations” are contained in the treaty of No- 
vember 17th, 1880, between the United States 
and China, relating to “the coming of Chinese 
laborers to the United States or their residence 
therein.” These ‘Chinese laborers,” referred to 
in this treaty, are manifestly the subjects of the 
Chinese Empire, and these only. They are also 
referred to in the law enacted to execute the 
treaty, under the title of ‘Chinese laborers,” 
They must, under both the law and the treaty, 
be regarded as identically the same persons; 
and if so, then the law in its scope as to per- 
sons affected thereby is confined to the 
scope of the treaty to persons, since, 
as it expressly declares, it was enacted to 
execute the treaty. Neither the treaty nor the 
law has anything to do with persons that do not 
belong to the Chinese nationality. A Chinaman 
as to his race, that is really an Englishman asdo 
his nationality, whether born in England or in 
Hong Kong, is a British subject, and not a 
“Chinese laborer” within the purview of the 
treaty or the law for its execution. So Judge 
Lowell has recently ruled, and, in our jadgment, 
correctly. Mr. Justice Field, who is quite will- 
ing to be the Democratic candidate for the next 
presidency, thinks otherwise ; and this, whether 
so intended or not, will make him all the more 
acceptable to the Chinese haters in the Pacific 
States. 


as 


Wate the laws of Andover Theological Sem- 
inary provide that no man shall be elected pro- 
fessor who is not a member either of the Congre- 
gational or the Presbyterian Church, they put no 
restriction on lectureships. We believe, however, 
that our neighbor of The Christian Advocate, J. 
M. Buckley, D.D., is the first Methodist who has 
been invited to give lectures in that old Semin- 
ary. His subject, ““Extemporaneous Preaching,” 
is not merely one which his Methodist training 
would commend to him, but itis one which he is 
particularly competent to disevss. With him a 
remarkable fluency of exact expression is joined 
with an equal copiousness of exact and well ar- 
ranged thought. He is one of the few men who 
can speak as closely and logically as he can write. 
The Methodist Church knows him as its best de- 
bater ; and asa preacher he has few superiors. 
His platform abilities might not seem to be a 
help to him as an editor, but the qualities which 
distinguish him as a speaker have helped him to 
make The Christian Advocate a modul of denom- 
inational journalism. Were it not that we under- 
stand that the Methodist Book Concern desires 
to print these lectures immediately in a volume 
we should wish to publish them in Tae InDEPEN- 
DENT. We have no doubt that he wil! deliver 
them extemporaneously and that they will make 
a good “object lesson.” 


WE have received the following communica-— 
tion from the Prosecuting Attorney of Passaic 
County, N. J. 

TO THE EpIToR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In THE INDEPENDENT of this week, Nov. 8th, ap- 
pears an editorial note concerning two sentences 
recently passed upon Chinamen ina New Jersey 
Court, which contains some extraordinary errors. 
In the case first referred to, five Chinamen were 
couvicted by a jury, after a fair trial, of the most 
atrocious and cruel assault and battery, upon another 
Chinaman, who had offended the five by “ cutting” 
the prevailing rates of Jaundry work. Their guilt 
was clearly proved, and they were sentenced to the 
state prison. The sentence was intended for the 
protection of Chinamen. Under a general law of the 
state, when they arrived at the prison, their heads 
had to be cropped; but their cues were carefully 
preserved for them. In the second case referred to, 
the Chinaman was convicted of embezzlement, and 
the court sentenced him to pay the very moderate 
fine of $50.00. Upon comparing the above facts with 
your article, you will see what a travesty of “ Jersey 
justice ” the latter contains. 


‘ EUGENE STEVENSON, 
PATERSON, Nov. 12th, 1883, 


_Ex-Goverwor THEopoRE Fitz Ranpoupu, late 
United States Senator from New J ersey, died sud- 
denly at bis home in Morristown on Wednesday 
Morning last. He was not descended from the 
John Randolph family of Roanoke, but belonged 
to the Fitz Randolph family, and was born in 
186 at New Brunswick, his father being an old 
whig and editor of the Fredonian, in that city 
and an intimate friend of Theodore Frelinghuy- 
sen, from whom was derived a part of his name. 
He married Miss Coleman, grand niece, we be- 
lieve, of the Chief-Justice Marshall, who with 
four sons and a daughter, survives him. His 
education was what the Rutgers Grammar School 
could give, and his occupation in life was that of 
“merchant. His firmness, good judgment and 
— of character gave him the confidence of 

is fellow citizens, who sent him to the Assembly 
and the State Senate, then made him governor 
and at last United States Senator. Such was the 
oe confidence in him that once at least in his 

TY party questions disappeared and in a 

Republican district, Democrat as he was, he 
carried the whole 6,000 votes polled with the 
ee exception of about 100. During the War 

was both loyal and patriotic. Appointed by 
tilde prate Governor Olden to the respon- 
of commissioner of drafts, he for- 


warded troops faster than they could be received, 
and sometimes at his own expense. His judg- 
ment on public questions was sound, and it would 
have been well for the Democratic Party had it 
been controlled by it. At the close of the War 
he entered heartily on the policy of reconciliation. 
He accepted the principles of reform embraced in 
the Pendleton Bill and was a member of the 
Civil Service Reform League in this city and at 
Morristown, He wasa man of great personal 
beauty, a kind and staunch friend, a good citizen 
and neighbor and a consistent member of the 
Presbyterian Church. His charities were large 
and constant. It has transpired since his death 
that for many years he had unostentatiously 
bestowed in such ways more than one-tenth of 
his income. The public funeral on Saturday 
afternoon at the South St, Presbyterian churel , 
Morristown, was thronged by the bereaved 
citizens, and an impressive company of gentle- 
men from out of town who filled the body of 
the house. 


....The Advance is very sensible in its idea 
that two societies, like the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society and the American Missionary 
Association, must not attempt the same work in 
the same territory. Its proposition is that the 
American Missionary Association should turn 
over its churches in the South to the American 
Home Missionary Society. Is it becanse the 
jatter was first on the field, or because it has the 
most churches? As we understand it, in the 
solid South (omitting Missouri) the A. M. A. has 
possessed the field since the War, has organized 
nearly all the churches, and its missionaries have 
organized the Associations which cover the 
South. We do not say that either should retire ; 
but if one, why the one which has done the work 
and gathered the fruit? Is it because its 
churches are not generally white ? 


....We do not quite understand what good 
motive induces the Cleveland Plain Dealer to 
publish the charge that the passage in the ser- 
magn of Mr. Brand, of Oberlin, on the basis of 
which a liquor-seller of that town is trying to 
get a verdict for libel against the brave pastor, 
is a plagiarism. We remember distinctly seeing 
the sermon in print. The passage was abun- 
dantly credited and put in quotation marks, If 
half the definite statements made in that sermon 
about the “druggist” who sold a barrel of 
liquor a week, and who insulted the women who 
met him in the temperance crusade are true, he 
ought to find it hard work to get the damages 
sought. 


..+-Full justice requires that we should state 
that R. M. Patterson, D.D., of Tie Presbyterian 
Journal, says that the Committee, of which he 
was a member, of the Synod of Pennsylvania, 
whose report on the action of the Hun- 
tingdon Presbytery was adopted, took 
pains so to word their report as not sim- 
ply to rebuke the Presbytery for allowing Mr. 
White to resign after being condemned for heresy, 
but also to approve the “healthy stand for ortho- 
doxy” taken by the Presbytery. The Presbyleri- 
an Journal does nof believe that any New or 
Old School questions wereinvolved. We are very 
clear there were. 


...-Mr. Hallet Kilbourn, of the Washington 
Real Estate Pool, claimed $350,000 as damages for 
a false imprisonment by the order of the Houseof 
Representatives, extending through forty-five 
days ; and last week a Washington jury gave a ver- 
dict of $60,000 in his favor. There is no doubt that 
the House of Representatives exceeded its power 
in ordering his imprisonment. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has so decided ; but 
the amount of damages is outrageous, 


....-Three hundred and fifty-eight Mormon 
converts last week lande] at this port on their 
way to the land of the ‘‘ Latter-Day Saints,” ac- 
companied by some twenty Mormon missionaries, 
who had them in charge, and who for the past two 
years have been working in Europe to gain these 
trophies to the Mormon faith, including polyg- 
amy as a part of this faith. It is to this system 
that Mormonism owes no inconsiderable part of 
its strength. 


....General Grant has written another letter 
in favor of Fitz-John Porter, restating the posi- 
tions taken in his former letter, and urging that 
justice should be done to an officer who has been 
unjustly treated.- The letter is creditable alike 
to the author and to the man whom he seeks to 
benefit. We are of the opinion that injustice was 
done to General Porter, and that Congress ought 
to repair the injury without longer delay. 


....-Mr. Maynard, the defeated Democratic 
candidate for Secretary of State in this state, 
owes his defeat to the liquor dealers in the large 
cities. He was too much of a temperance man to 
suit their views, and not sufficiently so to gain 
any help from the friends of temperance. He 
tried during the canvass to carry water on both 
shoulders ; but the rum power cut him right and 
left in all parts of the state. 


....-The Commissioner of Pensions estimates 
that he will need $40,000,000, in addition to t he 
$124,000,000 of unexpended balances from pre- 
vious appropriations, to meet the requirements of 





this office for the next two fiscal years. This 


means an expenditure of $82,000,000 in pensions 
for each of these years. The Government has 
dealt very honorably with its soldiers and their 
families. 


....Ex-speaker Keifer thinks that a candidate 
for the Speakership of the House of Representa- 
tives who, in order to win votes, makes pledges 
as to the chairmanship of committees, makes 
a very serious mistake. All promises of favor on 
the part of candidates for office are a species of 
bribery, and ought to be so treated by law. They 
are just as bad as the act of buying votes with 
money. 


...-President Arthur is reported as being dis- 
appointed and regretful over the defeat of Sen- 
ator Mahone in Virginia. He ought to be glad 
for his own sake and for that of the Republican 
Party, as well asfor the cause of honesty. So 
corrupt a party as that of the Readjusters of 
Virginiacan never come to its end too soon, 
....The article by Dr. Taylor on “Giving,” 
which we publish this week, ought to touch the 
consciences of many. It is part of a paper read 
before the American Missionary Association in 
Brooklyn; and we doubt not the Association 
will publish it in full before long, with other 
papers read there. 


....The Republicans of this state will be repre- 
sented in the next legislature by an 
unusual number of their ablest and best 
men. This ought tobe a guaranty for wise 
legislation, as the party has the majority in both 
houses of the legislature. 


, »---General Sherman, who came to this city 
last week, was invited to accept the honors of a 
public reception, which he declined, preferring 
the comforts of a quiet coming and departure 
rather than the honors of a pompous display. 


....General Butler, not perceiving that he is 
politically dead, says that he means to run again 
next year. We advise him not to make up his 
mind till he gets the nomination. 








READING NOTICES. 
SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case, 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true, 
ie aioe: 


ENGSTROM’S RAZORS. 
ing: thelr atieation to the Tact, (hat 
the hich is so difficult to find—a 


w 
shavin; 
endall of No. 874 Washington Street ton, We 
believe that the Engstrom rsold by them gives 
rfect satisfaction. A careful ng of the e 
sement on page 28 will undou 
gpening of a” oqroempypaence essrs. 
dard & Kendall andthe purchase of one or more 
8, 


strom 


> ~~ 
1 oT. le it Bag. 

Ww si! e r ,» save a 
aco Bx Je vit ond Oarviane Hise, an’ stop a6 rend 

nion Hotel, nearly op rand D Depot. 
450 nt redu: 

lied with the bes 
Cars, Stages and Elevated Railroad to all Depots. 
FOR TEN CENTS. 

Tue St. Lonis Magazine, now in ite 15th year, pure- 
ly Western in make up, is brilliantly illustrated, re- 
plete with Stories, Poems, Timely Reading and Hu- 
mor, Sample copy and aset of gold-colored picture 
cards sent for 10c, Address St, Louis Magazine, 218 N, 
8th Street, St. Louis, Mo, Tue InpEPrEnpENT and Bt. 
Louis Magazine sent, one year, for 3.25, =) 

No female should attempt the toil and dru of 
wash-day, when it can be obviated by the use of James 
Pyle's unrivalea Pearline. 

Rion imported goods fr wedding presents are shown 


in many new and striking pieces by White, Stokes & 
fille, ba Fifth Ave., who make a specialty of wedding 
nvitatio v 


ns, 

WE would call attention to the advertisement of the 
Geo, A. Stone Nursery Co., of Rochester, N. Y., who 
are in want of a few more salesmen. 

ett nade oe 

A Goop, profitable position is offered by J. M. Ep- 

warps, of Rochester, N. ¥,, See his ad 


8 advertisemen 
Carpets, Matting s, Oilcleths, Rugs, etc., in la’ as 
sortment and at less prices than can be found else 
where, Examine. “kxohew Lester & Co., 764 Bway 


ans, Colds and Sore Throat are the common re- 

sult of golng about with Cold Feet. vent all this 

and keep your feet warm with Wilsonia Magnets 2 

les, e all sizes. Insoles for ladies are yr Fy n, 
ce 50 cents at druggists and shoe dealers, —A 








MARRIED. 





of pute jaltio~tapst poem} 
B.W, MERRIAM & CO., 
577 Broadway, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING-GLASSES 
MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION, 
Also Extensive Importers of 
FRENCH AND GERMAN 


LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade at 
prices exceptionally low, 





HRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT MATERIAL. 
coplanar be ie, Bo. Ten thes 
f foot, $1.26. ante us ioe Beate 


Claus Sree, v men 
fekets. Blanks in colors, 9c. per I (comple free). 
mme Blanka, in colors, 400. per (aamo! 
ottees, or bonbons, 3c. zen. Tab- 
or all one color, five pastiles for 300. Com- 
. COOK, ds Adams street, Chicago. 


). 
ted 
piste catslegue free: D. 0.0 


If+-You+Want 











ORe beautiful and com- 
pfete Rew Gatafogue . 
Gat Haff GfotRing an 
Surniobing Goods forMen 
ana Boy, send a postal 
card requedl fo 


Wanamaker & Brown 
Sixth & Market Sts., Philadelphia. 
8-8 CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS, 


Suggestions for Decorations, Eater- 
talnments and Gifte. 

A collection of suggestions from leading 
Sunday-school workers in various part. of 
| the country, containing something of inter- 
est to every Sunday-school su: itendent. 
Nothing like it ever issued 

ill send free to any one sending us 

a let of all the Sunday-school bag 
" eae ents im the place. aVID OOK, 
i> GIFT! Adams street, Chicago, Ill. 


R. TERRY & C0,, 











JOH 
HATTERS AND FURRIERS, 


NO, 1159 BROADWAY, CORNER 27TH ST. 
resheced of She eat alnckarweal ns <olmans mann 
INCH 8 5, 8150; WORTH 8200, 
175; TH 250, 
‘are superior in dress apd tab to all 


PEERLESS 


SHAKING AND DUMPING OPER 
FIREPLAGE GRATES, 

The Heating Power of Three 
Ordinary Grates. 
Great Saving in Fuel 
Guaranteed, 

Perfectly Clean and Free from Dust, 


In use in United States Treasury and Patent 
Buil Government Buildings, San Antonio, Tex. 











state adae ty 3 f-- —-F 
BISSELL & CO., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


Alphabets. Boll letters for outting ap to 
@ suitable sentences, texts, etc. Red ee 
inches high, five alphabets, 800.; blue, six ine Cy 


Gatelague, and 





R 


high, five alphabets, 25c.; green, four inches 

high, five alphabets, 200.; five each . Gilt 

Stars, 334 inches, 100 for 295c. Pa Chains. 

Glazed paper, assorted colors, in strips % of an inch wide, 5% 

Jong, for pore chains; 600 strips, |, enough 140 feet, 

By fo Ay Woe, TY chen, ee per Soe 

nohes, . per dozen inches, . per \° 

‘aper Lan noy lored per, bucket shape. small 

size, bo each; large size, 120. @ Decoration Plece, 
size’ Sx4 feet, Christmas Bell and Holly, in 


ach. 
with motto: 
* Glory to God tn the highest, on earth i pence, good will toward 


WM. ESTER & C0,, 


IMPOKTERS OF SKINS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FURS, 


SEAL DOLMANS, SACQUES, SILK GARMENTS, &0, 


4 WEST 14TH ST., 


NEW YORK. 








FRissELL—Dopp, Thursday. Foy. oth, ¢ e 
fi N. J., 
Pieri Fe ean 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BRONZE STATUARY! 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
For HOMES, PARKS, PUBLIC 


INSTITUTIONS, Etc., Etc, 


LIFE, HEROIC, COLOSSAL, 
Busts, Medallions and Tablets. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


CHARLES F, HEATON 


Byccessor to 
ROBERT WOOD & CO., and BUREAU BRO'S & HEATON, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
CLUETT’S CROWN COLLARS 


ep AND CUFFS AND MONARCH 
SHIRTS, S014 by leading deal 








NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 Wert 20d t.. bet, Fifth and Sixth 


than a third of a ceutury, on 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” 
best family trade is 

from the country will have the best attention, 


i ee 
STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 
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FABRICS FOR EVENING TOILETS. 


In Silks, Velvets, and Plushes. 
Extra quality White Satins and Brocades for 


Satins, Brocade 


Wedding Dresses, Plain and Fancy Silk Grena- 
dines, Crépe de Chine, Gauzes, etc, 

ALSO, 
a well-assorted stock of Plain and Brocade Vel- 
vets, Silk Ottomans, Cotellés, Failles, Armure 


Royals, etc., for Street and Carriage Costumes, 
GARMENTS. 

A choice selection of PARIS NOVELTIES in 
Costumes, Suits, Dinner and Reception Dresses, 
Elegant Evening Toilets, Opera Wraps, Cloaks, 
Dolmans, Street and Carriage Mantles, etc., to- 
gether with an assortment of their own manu- 
facture. 


iD ) 
Mroadevay AS 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





Financial, 
COINAGE OF SILVER DOLLARS. 


Tue Silver Law, enacted in 1878, requires 
he coinage of silver dollars at the rate of 
not less than $2,000,000 and not more than 
$4,000,000 per month. This law has been 
in operation fornow more than five years; 
and the result, as shown by the report of 
the Director of the Mint, recently submitted 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, is that, 
up to October 1st, 1883, the amount of this 
coinage had reached the sum of $154,370,- 
809, and that this amount, with the $81,- 
000,000 of fractional silver in the country, 
makes an aggregate in round numbers of 
235,000,000 in silver coins in the United 
States. This, the Director of the Mint says, 
is far in excess of the requirements of the 
country for silver circulaiion; and in proof 
of this statement he refers to the fact that 
there are now in the vaults of the Treasury 
439,000,000 in standard silver dollars over 
and above the outstanding silver certifi- 
cates, for the redemption of which a cor- 
responding amount of silver dollars is held 
by the Government, besides $27,000,000 
in fractional silver coin held in the Treas- 
ury, making an aggregate of $66,000,000 
held and owned by the Government. The 
Director, commenting on the facts as they 
now exist, says: 

“My views in regard to the policy of turther 
continuing the coinage of silver dollars were ex- 
pressed in my report two years ago,and remain un- 
changed. Waile believing that the equal coinage 
of both metals by all nations is desirable in order 
to give greater stability to the values of commod- 
ities and credits, yet, in view of our inability to 
continue the increase of our silver circulation at 
the present rate without ultimately expelling a 
large amount of the present stock of gold, as 
well as of the waning hope for the co-operation 
of leading commercial nations in securing the 
general use of silver and its unlimited coinage as 
money, andof the present abundant paper and 
increasing gold circulation in the country, the 
question again presents itself for the considera- 
tion of legislators whether the law directing the 
monthly coinage of not less than $2,000,000 
worth of silver bullion into standard silver dol- 
lars should not be modified or repealed.” 

Mr. Burchard, who is the present Di- 
rector of the Mint, was a member of Con- 
gress when the Silver Law was passed, and 
advocated it and voted forit. He is theoret- 
ically a bi-metallist, was so in 1878, and is 
so to-day. And yet he has the wisdom to 
see that the law isa failure to attain the 
ends contemplated by its advocates at the 
time of its adoption, and that the other 
leading commercial nations of the earth do 
not propose to co-operate with the United 
States in the unlimited coinage of silver. 
These being the circumstances, he does not 
think it good policy for the Government to 
continue the coinage of silver dollars when 








there is no practical demand for them 
among the people and no want of money 
which they are needed to supply; and es- 
pecially so in view of the facts that the con- 
tinuance of this coinage must ultimately 
result in the expulsion of gold from this 
country. It is creditable to Mr. Burchard 
that, being a bi-metallist in theory, he has 
eyes with which to see the facts just as 
they are, and the candor to state them as 
reasons why the Silver Law should be modi- 
fied or repealed. 

Will Congress at the next session take 
any action on this subject? We should be 
glad to think so; but the probability is 
otherwise. The presidential election is 
near at hand, and both parties are likely to 
dodge the question until after this election. 
Both are alike fearful that they may be polit- 
ical losers by any attempt to change the 
Silver Law. The time, however, will come 
when the question cannot be longer post- 
poned; and the party then in power will 
have to face the music and déal with the 
subjectinthe light of economical considera- 
tions. This country cannot go on indefin- 
itely with the silver experiment without 
bringing it to an end amid the disasters of 
a serious crisis. The only question is 
whether- we shall stop before the crisis 
comes, or wait until it compels us to stop. 
We think it better to apply the remedy in 
season to avoid the evil, especially when 
every day’s delay is simply adding to the 
difficulties of the problem. 


— —— = 


INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Tue annual report of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, presented to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, shows thatthe receipts 
from all sources of internal revenue taxa- 
tion, for the fiscal year ended June 30th, 1883, 
amount to $144,558,344, as compared with 
$146,528,273 for the immediately preceding 
year, and $135,229,912 forthe year ended 
June 30th, 1881. The tax reduction made by 
the last Congress, which went into effect 
during the last half of the last fiscal year, 
though estimated to amount to about $43,- 
000,000, including $6,000,000 of taxes in 
the capital and deposits of the national 
banks, really reduced the aggregate receipts 
from internal revenue sources, for the last 
fiscal year, only by $1,969,929, as compared 





with the receipts for the previous fiscal 
year. This small reduction in aggregate 
receipts is mainly due to increased revenue 
from distilled spirits. 

The Commissioner estimates that the in- 
ternal revenue receipts for the cyrrent fiscal 
year, at the present rate of taxation, will 
amount to about $120,000,000, making. an 
aggregate reduction of about $24,000,000 
as compared with the previous fiscal year. 
The articles which pay far the larger part 
of this tax are distilled liquors, beer and 
tobacco. All other internal revenue taxes 
should be at once abolished, including the 
tax of one percent. on the notes of the na- 
tional banks. This, however, will not be 
sufficient properly to reduce the surplus 
revenue of the Government. The fact is 
that the Government is annually making 
too large a drain from the resources of the 
people in the way of taxation. There is no 
good reason for raising a surplus of more 
than $100,000,000 each year. This is too 
much taxation for the general good; and 
the problem now to be solved is to get rid 
of at least one-half of this surplus by a suit- 
able reduction of taxes. 

We do not believe in the wisdom of those 
who propose to repeal all internal revenue 
taxes and depend simply on custom duties 
to defray the expenses of the Government. 
A tax on distilled spirits and tobacco, nei- 
ther of which can be regarded as a necessary 
of life, may well be continued as a perma- 
nent feature of our fiscal system; and yet 
the tax on these articles should be no 
greater than the necessities of the Govern- 
ment require, taken in connection with 
other sources of revenue. Tariff duties and 
internal revenue taxes being the sources of 
the income of the Government, both should 
be modified and Congress should keep at 
the work of modification, until this income 
is brought down to the proper mark, which 
should not be more than fifty or sixty mil- 
liofis in excess Of the Government’s current 
expenses, including the annhal payment of 





the interest on the na a@ebt. Such a 
surplus is sbundanilly cient for the 





gradual liquidation of the principal of the 
debt. This policy will extend the payment 
of the debt over a longer period, and there- 
by lessen the weight of the burden upon 
this generation; and this we believe to be 
wise. 
ries = ees eee 

Tue National Cable Railway Company, 
the owners of the patents for the Hallidie 
system which has been so successfully tested 
in San Francisco and Chicago, have ad- 
dressed a communication to the Trustees of 
the Brooklyn Bridge, offering to use its 
system for the transportation of passengers 
over the bridge by cars. They offer, if cer- 
tain facilities are afforded them, to ‘‘provide 
the facilities necessary to transport a maxi- 
mum of from 15,000 to 20,000 passengers in 
each direction per hour.” They also offer, 
after the necessary changes have been made, 
and upon the understanding that the fare 
shall be reduced to three cents, to receive 
as their payment for operating the cars and 
maintaining the plant two cents for each 
passenger carried. The Company, we are 
informed, has in its directory some of the 
ablest and wealthiest men in the country, 
and is able to carry out any agreement it 
may make. It would seem that the present 
‘‘grip” arrangement had been given a suf- 
ficient test to demonstrate its unfitness, 
and that it was theduty of the trustees to 
place in operation at once asystem of trans- 
portation which shall merit the confidence 
of, and meet the wants of the public. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


A BeTrer feeling is being manifested in 
financial circles in the steady progress 
made toward establishing a more satisfac- 
tory condition of confidence than has ex- 
isted for some time past. The loaners of 
money are still cautious, however, as to the 
character of the security offered, though 
the market is flooded with funds seeking 
safe employment. The disposition to find 
fault with the existing state of things, which 
has been so prevalent of late, is gradually 
decreasing, and » more hopeful and encour- 
aging feeling seems to inspire the business 
community. On the whole, there is but 
little reason for discouragement, as the 
encouraging features arein the ascendancy. 
In nearly all the various lines of business a 
change for the better is anticipated, as 
it is believed that the lowest level of prices 
has been reached. Borrowers on call, on 
pledge of stock collateral, were accom- 
modated at 1@3 per cent, and holders of 
Government bonds at 1@2 per cent. Time 
loans on stocks were quoted at 5@5s per 
cent., and prime mercantile discounts at 
5}@6 per cent. for double names and 64@7 
per cent. for single names. The interior 
movement of currency again showed an 
excess of receipts over shipments and the 
domestic exchanges nearly all favor this 
center, The specie imports aggregated 
$1,819,269, principally gold bars. The 
specie exports amounted to $260,940.62, 
nearly all silver. 

Srook Market.—Speculation on the 
Stock Exchange has shown a decided im- 
provement during the past week, being 
active and strong, with prices showing a 
general advance with but little reaction. 
There was strong support noticed in all the 
prominent stocks, particularly the special- 
ties of Mr. Gould and Vanderbilt. Most of 


the improvement is attributed manip- 
ulation, as nothing occurred which 
was considered of sufficient import- 
ance to occasion the advance. Circum- 


stances have combined to produce a better 
feeling in speculative circles during the 
week, and partially restore confidence. 
The want of outside patronage is still felt; 
and it seems necessary that it should be se- 
cured in order to realize any real advance. 
Some enlargement of this element can be 
noticed; but there is a strong disposition to 
await the commencement of another year. 
Many of the best stocks are being absorbed 
for investments, which lessens the supply 
available for speculative purposes to a cor- 
responding extent. The sales at the board 
for the week amounted to 1,633,191 shares, 
of which the following are the highest, 
lowest, and closing quotations: 


High. Low- Clos- 

Sales, est. est. ing 

Nov. 10th 

Aaams Express 182 18236 18336 18336 
American Express.............. no 0 6 OM, 
Albany & Sued....5...5..6....5. Yo mm 3 te 








Alt. and T. H.. 












49% ‘50 
American T. & Cable Co. . eo 
and Mer, Tel. Co..... 196 187% 
Bost. Air Line, pf............-. 80 81 
B., C, N. and North............. % 
Canada Southern 58% 65 
Canada Pacific...............+++ 60% 63%, 
Central Pacific. ........+....++++ 65% «61K 
C., C., C. amd I.......seeeccereee 61 62g 
Ches, and Ohio.............+.+0« 6 15 
©hes. and Ohio Ist pf... 26 Oy] 
Ches. and Ohio 2d pf... re 16% 16% 
Chicago, Bur., and Q...........- 12534 197% 
Chicago and Alton........++-.++ 1334 13334 
C., 8t. L. and Pitts.............. 129, 14 
Chicago and N. W.... ......++ 1233197 
Chicago and N. W., pf.........- MU1% 47% 
Chicago, Mil., and St. P........ 91% 00% 
Chi., M., and St. P., pf.. 7% 118% 
Colorado Coal...........- 7 17 
Dan, & Norwalk. 50 50 
Delaware, L., and W'n 114% 111 
Delaware and Hudson 105% 16% 
Denver and Rio Grande 24% 25k 
East Tennessee.........---000++ 64 1% 
East Tennessee, pf.............- 12% 18% 
Evans. & T.H.........0eeeceeeeees 56 56 
Flint, &P. M, an 10334 103% 
Homestake Min.. Ww 10 
Illinois Central. . ° 4 18144 18) 
Tilinois Central, leased 1.. covcvcee 270 8 83 83 
Ind., Bloom., and W.. 1,492 224 20% 2% 


interme Re 
Lake Erie and Western. 














Louisville and Nashviile....... 605,031 51 ¢ 

Lou., N. Alb. & Co 38 88 
Long Ialand...........+--+++. 66 i) 
Mauhattan, new... 4i4 41h 
Manhattan, Ist. pf ee 4 84 
Manhattan B............+.+ coe bs 16 
Memph, & Charl.,.........-++++ 41% 41% 
BE. & Us, B. Pl.0cccccvcescccccees 40 40 
Michigan Central Mg BK 
eee Serr 10% 
Minn. and St. Louis............+ 1,425 22 21% 21% 
Minn & St. L, pf.......-.cce-eeee 00 «424 41 4236 
Mut. Union Tel.........-.-+-+++ 100 17% 17% 11% 
Mo., Kan. and Texas............. 18,650 25 24 uy, 
Missouri Pacific................. 81,075 98% 96% 99% 
Morris & Essex...........0.-++0+ 300 «128 «128133 
Nashville, C.and St. L.......... 1,700 59 57 59 
W.F. Comtsal. ...cccccccccccccsecs 1,616 8% 8&4 85 
W. FY. Comteall........scccocscscosee 34,735 83g 116 118 
N. Y. and New Eng............. 4,590 S1g 26% why 
N. Y., & New Haven............ 87 179 «#179 ~=«#179 
New York, Lack. & W. -. 11600 86& 8 8% 
N. Y., L. E. and W...... ee. 45,900 295% 2% =. 2954, 
N. ¥., L. B., and W. pf........... 140 75 % 1% 
Wh. Fic ORK BW. cccccccccccvscces 8,500 21% 20% 21 
BE. Y.w G ORB BE, Ba. ccccccccesece 5108 % 8 
N. Y., Chi. and St. L., pref...... B00 «1b OG SO 
Wer. and W.....cccccccccccccccscere oo 68 Ul CU 
Nor. & West, pf.........scee0--+ 7,00 46% 42 464 
Northern Pacific................. 92,485 3044 283g 20% 
Northern Pacific, pref.......... 18,635 64% 63% 64% 
Ohio Southern..............5-++ 400 96 9g 8696 
Obio & Miss..........0.sscccccee 500 Wp 27 27 
Oregon Imp. Co............-.... 1,630 81 7 679 
Qweget TRANS... cccccccvceceseee 209,560 49% 464 49 
Oregon R. & Navigation........ 1,578 1174 114 «116 
Oregon Short Line.............. 10 Ws Wy Wy 
Ohio Central. ......0....seseeee8 6 8 8K 
Ontario Mining... 30 31 
Pacific Mail....... 37% 42h 
Phil. & Reading 50 58% 
Pitts., Ft. W. & C B31 
Peidane Oak. .ccccoccccccccccese 121% 1% 
Peoria, Dec.,and E.............+ 2100 6b My 1b 
Wed, GRE TUM. .0.00csccrceccccee 12,380 185 16 18% 
i Rcetacscccccecsdvencce 8,707 148 120% 128% 
Rich and Dan...........+-++« ie an | 
Rich, and W. P... 21% B% 
WR, Te, HGR B cccceveesccsccese 25% «(64 
St. L. and 8. F. ist pf 8934 894 
St. P., M., and M % 106% 108% 
St. P. and Omaha..............2. 13,850 85% 36% 38% 
St. P. and Omaha, pref... «+ 15,875 10036 963¢ 10034 
Texas and Pacific...... ....... 19,005 285 20% 28% 
ehees PRRs occ ccrsceccscccsses 68,366 9% 87% WK 
Wab., St. L.,and P.............+ 4,965 21% Wi Is 
W., St. L., and P., pref.......... 6400 B43 825% 33% 
Wells and Fargo Ex.......... 120 1144¢ 11435 114s 
Western U. Tel............00 27,715 803g 7836 80% 


U. 8. Bonps.—The market for Govern- 
ment bonds was fairly active, owing to a 
good investment demand, which resulted 
in an advance of 4s 3, 44s and 3s each 4. 
The closing quotations were as follows: 


Lr Bid Asked 
118% Currency 6s, '9%.130 


S 
a 
? 
Sabatih 
= 
pyat 


» reg. 
ds ior coup.. 
ree percents. 10044 


Raitroap Bonps.—Railroad bonds were 
active and prices were higher. The special 
feature was New York, West Shore and 
Buffalo Firsts, which were again extraordi- 
narily active, and declined from 77 to 754, 
but later recovered to763. The important 
changes were an advance of 4} per cent. 
in East Tennessee Incomes, to 34%; 3 per 
cent. in Ohio Southern Incomes, to 23; 1} 
in Kansas and Texas Seconds, to 64; 24 in 
Boston, Hartford and Erie Firsts, to 31}; 
1} in Denver and Rio Grande Consols, to 92; 
1} in Texas and Pacific (Rio Grande Divi 
sion) Firststo 754; 1}in Burlington and 
Quincy Debenture 5s, to 914; 1} in Atlantic 
and Pacific Incomes, ti 254, and 1 per cent. 
in Kansas and Texas General Mortage, to 
84; Oregon and Transcontinental Firsts, to 
85; Rock Island 6s to 128, and Midland, of 
New Jersey Firsts, to 90}. 

Bank STaTEMENT.—The weekly statement 
of the Associated Banks issued from the 
Clearing-House last week was again a very 
favorable exhibit. The changes in the 
averages show a contraction in loans of 
$1,609,700, a gain in specie of $1,843,300, 
and in legal tenders of $11,700, an increase 
ih deposits of $8;208,800, aid ‘4 ‘contrac: 
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tion in circulation of $7,800. The move- 
ment for the week results in a gain in sur- 
plus reserve of $1,053,300, and the banks 
now hold $1,740,775 in excess of the legal 
requirements. The banks gained $379,000 
through the interior movement and $1 ,250,- 
00fi through the operations of the Sub-Treas- 
ury. The following table gives figures in 
detail : 


Banes. Loans. 


Legal Net 
Specie. Tenders. Deposits 
New York.. $9,266,000 $1,685,000 612,000 $8,584,000 
Manhatten. 7,047,000 1,627,000 410,000 6,357,000 
Merchants’. 6,865,300 1,174,300 680,600 6,166,000 
Mechanics’. 7,750,000 833.000 991,000 6,724,000 

§ 945,000 
1,317,900 


Union.....- 4,392,300 188,800 8,787,100 
America. 9,880,000 317, 531,100 7,509,900 
Phenix....- 3,252,000 716,000 134,900 8,187,000 
City......++ 7,957,000 2,350,400 591,000 8,462,900 
Tradesm'n'’s 2,932,500 305,500 137,800 1,748,300 
Fulton...... 1,654,700 417,900 112,000 1,411,300 
Chemical.. 13,300,400 2,972,300 526,900 13,455,400 


2,868,300 
2,323,900 
B'tcb & Dro. 1,708,900 383,700 106,600 1,623,900 
W'chs.&Tra. 991,000 128,000 1€0,000 1,011,000 
Greenwich... 1,019,100 28,700 154,400 981,200 


Lea. Manuf. 3,131,600 345,900 407,40 2,508,400 
Sev'nth W'd 1,216,700 258,900 88,600 ‘1,230,200 
St’'te of N.Y. 4,343,700 360,700 252,700 4,027,300 


Am.Ex...... 12,917,000 938,000 1,167,000 2,145,000 

Commerce.. 15,824,800 2,692,800 1,269,800 10,959,000 

Broadway.. 5,525,500 889,300 843,400 4,495,100 

Mercantile.. 5,917,900 1,005,900 638,400 6,283,400 
458,800 


Pacific...... 2,263,200 222,400 2,641,500 
Republic.... 4,399,100 839,300 181,400 8,510,900 
Chatham.... 4,048,500 487,700 304,000 4,151,100 
People’s..... 1.589.400 157,100 188,200 ‘1,841,500 


N. America. 3,281,900 324,600 818,200 
Hanover.... 9,496,100 


8,447,200 
10,520,500 
2,839,400 
8,644,000 


Citizene’.. 2,478,000 891,000 811,200 2,756,700 
Nassau.... 2,583,300 185,800 135,200 2,743,800 
Market..... 2,720,100 650,400 182,200 2,480,100 
St. Nicholas 2,734,300 255,800 54,600 2,416,500 
Shoe & Lea, 3,004,000 66,600) 262,000 8,430,000 
Corn Exch. 4,744,800 235,400 206,000 8,473,200 
Continent’). 6,063,700 1,441,600 897,900 6,924,700 
Oriental .... 2,024,000 90,400 330,200 1,967,000 
Marine...... 3,972,000 546,000 266,000 4,226,000 
Imp. & Tra. 19,144,400 4,781,400 =—-1,447,500 =—:21, 876,500 
Park......0. 16,620,100 3,466,000 1,626,300 =—20,378,500 
Wall St.Nat. 1,865,300 108, lou 129,800 1,654,200 
North River 1,628,0u0 16,000 124,000 1,890,000 
East Kiver., 1,136,700 67,600 167,400 905,800 
Fourth Nat. 15,482,700 2,844,400 = 1,138,100 15,994,400 
Central Nat. 7,840,000 1,106,000 1,149,000 8,597,000 
Second Nat.. 3,447,000 163,000 380,000 4,291,000 
Ninth Nat.. 5,819,100 994,800 308, 100 4,926,600 
First Nat’l.. 13,938,000 2,667,500 683,400 13,794,000 
Third Nat.. 5,08u,3u0 482,100 666,200 4,846,700 
N.Y.NtLEx. 1,408,100 82,300 167,100 1,064,400 
Bowery..... 1,927,400 247,500 219,000 1,832,800 
N.Y.County 1,862,100 17,100 589,900 2,140,700 
Ger.-Amer... 2,592,600 236,600 75,200 2,187,900 
Chase....... 3,614,700 679,200 557,100 5,193,800 
Fifth Ave... 2,242,900 484,300 134,200 2,379,800 
GermanEx. 1,919,900 72,000 200,000 2,230,800 
Germania... 1,964,500 $1,900 198,900 2,270,900 
U.S. Nat'l.. 4,611,000 999,300 195,800 4,856, 100 
Lincoln N’l 2,346,300 583,300 185,900 3,083,400 
Garfield Nat 839,800 29,100 150,500 707,900 
Fifth Nat... 727,490 85,200 204,600 1,087,500 

Total. .. 321,944,900 $54,195,900 825,193,300 $310,.593,700 


Dee. Ine, Ine, Ine, 
Comparisons $1,603,700 1,843,300 $11,700 $3,206,800 
Clearings for the week ending Nov, 8d... .@817,996,284 43 
do, do, do, Nov, 10th. ... 622,487,973 40 
Balances for the week ending Nov. 3d4.... 29,708,441 71 
do, do, do, Nov. 10th.... 28,478,167 37 


Forgian Exonanae.—The Foreign mar- 
ket was somewhat unsettled but stronger, 
in consequence of an intermittent demand 
for brokers’ bills and a continued scarcity 
of all kinds. The nominal asking quota- 
tions for Sterling were marked up 1c., and 
were subsequently marked down }3c., clos- 
ing at $4.82} for 60-day bills and $4.85 for 
demand. Actual business was done at con- 
cesssions of $c. to 1}c. from the posted fig- 
ures. In Continental Exchange the quota- 
tion for 60-day francs was first marked 
down from 5.28} to 5.234@5.224, and was 
afterward marked up to 5.234; that for 
checks fell from 5.21} to 5.208@5.20, and 
recovered to 5.208. Reichmarks fluctuated 


between 944 and 94} for long and 94% and 
954 for short sight. 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

Comptroller Knox has appointed Augus- 
tus M. Scriba national bank examiner for 
the city of New York. Mr. Scriba was the 
assistant examiner of Charles A. Meigs, re- 
cently deceased, for twelve years, and was 
recommended by the principal members of 
the Clearing House in New York. 


While it is not regarded at the Treasury 
Department as probable that another bond 
call will be made this month, it is quite 
certain that one will be issued early in 
December, payable some time in January 
or during the first part of February. The 
first of the present month nearly $5,000,000 
had to be set aside for the balance of the 
121st call, which fell due that day, and this 
left the available cash balance $154 ,000,- 

During the month of December $80,- 
000,000 of called 3 per cents fall due, in 
addition to the pension payments and the 
ordinary expenses. It is not thought at 


— that cash will accumulate to more 





GROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
lreland, and France. 


ISSUE 
OOMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 
7 Tkito fonds. "For terme and references address 
J.M. DUNN, Le Mars, Ia. _ 








LINCOLN 
Safe Deposit Company 


STORAGE WAREHOUSE, 


NOS. 32 TO 38 EAST 42D ST., 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT, 
A building fireproof throughout now ready for the 
transaction of business. Boxes rented at from $10 to 
per year. Silver, trunks, and packages stored 
under guarantee. 
wo entrance, reception and toilet rooms for 
a. « 
Vault, coupon, reception and toilet rooms on the 
ground floor and directly accessible from the street. 
ROOMS OR SPACE IN THE 


FIRE-PROOF WAREHOUSE 
For Furniture, Works of Art, and Merchandise 
rented by the month or year. 
TRUNK STORAGE A SPECIALTY. 
INSPECTION INVITED, 
THOS. L, JAMES. A. VAN SANTVOORD, 
President. ce-President. 
J. H. B. EDGAR, J. R. VAN WORMER, 
Secre Superintendent. 
netting investors 8 per cent. 
Land Loans Principal and interest guar- 
anteed. Guaranty based on capitel of $75,000. 
fer toany commercial ney. Send for circulars. 
Texas Loan Agency, Corsicana, Texas. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank, 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
STOCKS 


will do well to write to orcall on the old Banking 


HOWES & COMPANY, 


11 WALL ®TREET, NEW YORK 
(Formerly HO & MACY). 
This bo! transacts a general Stock 
business, with very Ly ~ Sees. 
oe on deposits at 4 per cent., payabie 


Per Cent. First Mortgage Loans 
ON IMPROVED FARMS 


IN THE IVER V. FERTILE 











7 
IN NORTHERN DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA. 
Personal acquaintance with men and values. The first 
money loaner in the Red River Valley. Over 80 loans 
made here. Only two men behiad on interest. Never 
have had to f a v ey m , an 
have never losta dollar of principal or interest on any 





loan made here. Interest collec sent to you, 
FREE OF OOST, each year. Loans as 
SAFE AS U.S. BONDS 


and PAY NEARLY THREE TIMES AS MUCH. 1 
am known and recommended by leading business men 
n, East and West—men for whom I have 

n {nese cFEREN for oo years past. 
Rev. Wm. L. nee, By) artfo ‘onn 
. E. Gates, Ph.D., LL.D 


LL.D., Pres't Rutgers Vollege, New 


2 n W. n 
Dr. John K. buckiye. Mystic Bridge. Conn. 

iporters’ and Traders’ National Bank, New York. 
First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 

Lake City Bank, Lake City, Minn. 

All are pleased with my investments. Send for fuller 
information and circular. Remit by ew York or 
Boston able to my order. Adi 

Pres. erchants’ Bank, 
tion this paver. GRAND FORKS, DAK, 


No Risk: = Solid 10 per Cet 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Solid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds, 


For Circular address the 


Central ltuols Pinantal Agency, Jackaourille 


MONEY LOANED 


ESTATE in St. Paul, Minneapolis, an 
prosperous cities net lender 


in 80 a4 to 
P N Mt dekh 
O out oe haemo 
| ge ul expe. 
Write for Address 
COCHRAN & NEWPORT, St. Paul, Minn, 


references, 
ESTABLISHED 1855, 


Eugene Dv, Col 


Successor to 


ears & Cole, 


MERCHANTILE STATIONER, 

Se OUR MAN Drug 

i LITHOGRAPHER, * 
Supplies Business Firms, Co erasions, Ae-, 

With every variety of work nthe above mou. 
omplete outfits first-class _ mery for 

new offices immediately deliver 


AWilham Street 


(Hanover Square.) 


MHRISTMAS TREE DECORATIONS 

For $1.10 we send set for medium-sized tree, 

containing 18 candles, 12 fancy cornucopias, 42 

iit, colored, and other fancy ornaments, in all 

*3 pieces. Fur $2.85 we send % large candles, 
18 y cornucopias, and 47 gilt, colored and 
i othor fancy ornaments, very beautiful; also 

18 ball balance candle 5 
Fae fancy brilliant colored reflectors : a'so 


lights, reflectors. brilliant chains, goid moss, etc., 
trated ca alogue free. Address, DAVID 
Chicago. 


"ONS PATENTINP BAY; 
PATENT SIS" 































Ladies’ 
_ Sdoes. 


It goes without saying that 
no articles of apparel add 
more to the general effect for 
good or ill than shoes and 
gloves; though the texture of 
her garments be not the finest, 
a lady is well dressed if her 
gloves and shoes fit well and 
look trim, and is poorly dressed, 
though her costume be of silk 
and fur, if her gloves and shoes 
be ill-looking. 


The sides of leather as they 
come from the tanner are not 
of uniform quality, a portion 
being fine grained, of fine finish, 
and feel firm ; others are thick- 
er and coarser, and are not 
sound or’ will not wear well 
(the expert can determine that 
very quickly; the wearer of 
shoes made from such leather 
discovers it pretty quick, too). 

The manufacturer who de- 
sires to make the best grade of 
shoes takes his pick from the 
sides as received by the leather 
merchant from the tanner ; 
of course the first choice, being 
worth the most, costs the most, 
and shoes made from the 
first choice necessarily cost the 
most; but they are the cheap- 
est, for they wear the best. 
Here they are side by side; 
look at the difference : 


best leather, 


second-class leather, 
best cutters, 


second-class cutters, 
cheaper linings, 


best workmen, second-class workmen. 


Result. Result. 
good fit, not a good fit, 
trim, not trim. 
comfortable, not comfortable, 


not durable, but 
less in price. 


We sell those outlined in 
the left-hand column, as _per- 
sons who have tried us know, 


durable. 


If inconvenient to come to the store, the 
fullest information can be had by mail, to- 
gether with such directions for measurement 
as enable us to guarantee a perfect and satis- 
factory fit. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Ur Town STORE: 
Broadway and Twentieth Street. 


Down Town STORE: 
Grand and Chrystie Streets. 
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Commercial. 
THE PLAN OF COMPTROLLER 
KNOX. 


Ir is said that Comptroller Knox will, in 
his next report, submit a plan to Congress 
for providing a basis for national bank cur- 
rency when all the outstanding three per 
cent. Government bonds shall have been 
called in and paid off, and when, therefore, 
they will cease to be available for banking 
purposes. The plan he proposes, if we 
understand it, is that Congress should au- 
thorize the issue of a new three per cent. 
bond, running for twenty-four years, and 
exchangeable for the outstanding four per 
cents that mature in twenty-four years, 
with a bonus of fifteen per cent. to be paid 
to the holders of the latter in the process 
of the exchange. This is a proposition to 
withdraw the four per cents and substitute 
therefor three per cents having the same 
time to run. 





Comptroller Knox, having made an ac- 


curate calculation upon the question, has 
discovered that if such aplan were adopted, 
and if all the four per cent. bonds were ex- 
changed for three per cents, the saving to 
the Government in interest in twenty-four 
years would amount to the sum of $66,- 
000,000, and that there would be an actual 
gain of nine per cent. on whatever amount 
might -be thus exchenged. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, would not ultimately be the 
loser, but would be the gainer by such a 
plan, and would in the meantime furnish 
a bond which the banks could afford to use 
for banking purposes. The bonus which 
it paid in the outset would more than come 
back to it in the saving of interest. 


The plan assumes that the holders of four 
per cents would be williag to exchange 
them for three per cents, for the sake of 
the bonus or premium of fifteen per cent. 
paid at the time of the exchange. 
This point could be determined only by 
actual trial; yet it is strongly probable 
that these holders wonld make the exchange 
upon the terms proposed, at least in suffi- 
cient amount to meet the wants of the 
banks for a banking bond. They would 
thus capitalize the fifteen per cent. premium, 
which if they continue to hold the four per 
cent. bonds until their maturity, would 
disappear altogether, and would never be 
of any real value to them unless they sold 
the bonds while they commanded a pre- 
mium. 

We shall wait with interest to see what 
Comptroller Knox has to say as to the de- 
tails of this plan and the reasons for its 
adoption. He is one of the ablest and most 
careful financial thinkers of the country; 
and anything which he proposes is pre- 
sumptively deserving of serious considera- 
tion. Certain it is that Congress must ere 
long practically face the question whose 
solution Mr. Knox basin view. His plan, 
if adopted, would work well until the new 
three per cents should mature for payment, 
and would hence answer the purpose unti 
that time. But then the same question 
would arise again, and of course demand 
another solution. If the whole debt of the 
Government is ultimately to be paid, and 


if the national banks are to be continued in- 


possession of currency powers, then Con- 
gress must set its wits to work in devising 
a new basis for the issue of national bank 
notes. The present basis cannot last always 
unless a portion of the public debt be in- 
definitely continued. Whether Congress 
shall now grapple with the question or not, 
the time is coming when it must do so, or 
give up ‘the system of national banks in- 


vested with the power of issuing a note - 


currency. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tue excitement attending the oca. e.ectiun 
in the early part of the week so absorbed 
the attention of the public that the busi- 
ness of the dry goods market has been con- 
fined to very small limits. Buyers still 
cling with tenacity to the same cautious 
policy which has governed their dealings 
throughout the season of buying only such 
quantities of goods as they are actually in 
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need of, without reference to the bargains 
that are temptingly offered them in the way 
of concessions in prices and discounts for 
prompt cash. With these influences, and an 
overproduction in some lines of goods, a 
large could not be expected. 
Toward the latter part of the week, how- 
ever, there was a fair demand for certain 
kinds of goods adapted to the coming 
and orders were received 
but most 


business 


holiday trade, 
with a fair degree of liberality; 
descriptions of cotton and woolen goods, 
calicoes, dress fabrics, etc., ruled quiet. A 
fair order demand for reassortments was 
reported by leading jobbers, which denotes 
that stocks in the hands of retailers are be- 
coming in need of replenishment; but per- 
sonal selections were comparatively light in 
amount. As a whole the general condi- 
tion of the dry goods trade is healthy; and 
there is as much legitimate business to be 
done as ever there was, though many have 
taken the decline in speculation for a de- 
cline in legitimate business. 

The tone of the cotton 
goods market continues quiet and steady. 
There is a light reassorting demand at first 
hands for the best and most reliable makes 
while the 
lower qualities are very dull asarule. Ad- 
vices from Rhode Island indicate that some 
of the mills making plain ecttons are still 
running on time, of the 
scarcity of water; and some popular makes 
of bleached shirtings are coming forward 


Cortron Goons. 


of brown and bleached goods, 


short because 


slowly for this reason. Colored cottons are 
mostly quiet, but prices remain steady and 
unchanged. 

Print Cloths in moderate de- 
mand and prices favor the buyer. Extra 
64x64 ‘‘spots” and ‘near futures” are 
quoted at 3§c less 1 per cent. and 56x60s 
are unchanged at 34c. - 

Prints.—-There is little if any change in 
the condition of the print market. Fancy 
prints remain dull in agents’ hands, the 
present demand being almost wholly for jod 
lute at very low figures; and few such goods 
can be had at prices to suit intending buyers. 
Indigo-blues are doing moderately well, 
and there is some inquiry for shirtings, 
furnitures, robes, mournings, staples, etc., 
in smal) lots. 
versely affected by the inclemency of the 
weather, the distribution having been com- 
paratively light. 

Ginghams have been quiet, as usual at 
this stage of the season. There how- 
ever, some business in crinkled and plain 
seersuckers, clothiers having been the prin- 
cipal buyers. 

Dress Goops.—The demand at first hands 
was mainly restricted to small parcels of 
specialties required for immediate distribu- 
tion, and transactions were light in the ag- 
gregate, while the jobbing trade was of 
lessened proportions. The most popular 
all-wool and worsted fabrics are well sold 
up and steady at unchanged quotations. 

Wooten Goops.—Moderation has gov- 
erned the transactions of the woolen goods 
market, and business has been quite slow. 
There was a light demand for repellents, 
cotton-warp cloakings, shawls, sackings, 
flannels, blankets, ete. In clothing woolens 
there was not much business. Buyers con- 
tinue to hold off, in view of the backward- 
ness of the retail clothing trade. Occasion- 
lly, when there isa cool day or two and 
there is a rush for overcoats and heavy 
clothing, it is quickly reflected back to the 
market; but the weather generally keeps 
mild and delays the final consumption that 
is waited for. Itseems not improbable that 
seasonable weather would make business in 
clothing woolens much better than it is. At 
present there are scarcely any sales, and the 
tide is consequently backing up into first 
hands. There may be a movement forward 
at any moment; but it is understood that 

manufacturers, in any event, are disposed 
to act conservatively and to preserve a 
healthful condition of the market. 

Hosizry anp Unpgerwear.—The volume 
of business for the week in hosiery was not 
large; but there was some improvement in 
transactions and a better feeling was mani- 
fested. Underwear was in light, irregular 
demand. Fancy knit goods improved some, 
but jerseys were not wanted, 


continue 


The jobbing trade was ad- 


was, 





FOREIGN GOODs. 


The business in the foreign goods depart- 
ment has been light in the aggregate, except 


for such goods as are suitable for holiday 
uses. No general demand has yet showed 
itself for any considerable retail assortments 
though reports of a fair trade at many im- 
portant centers have reached the market. 
A fair amount of confidence in the future is 
indicated by the trade in the readiness with 
which they place orders for Spring, and in 
some cases for the Fall season. The current 
business, however, including orders, relates 
mainly to dress goods and velvets. Other 
departments were rather quiet, especially 
silks. The imports of dry goods at this port 
for the past week and since January 1st,1883, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
last year. 


For the week. 1883, 1882. 
Entered at the port................. $1,705,504 $1,785,191 
Thrown on market,..........2....- 1,673,608 1,644,501 

Since Jan. ist. 
Entered at the port..........00.-+++ 106,013,182 117,977,299 
Thrown on market,,...........+00++ 105,905,963 116,460,823 
-__ 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


(MPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, Nov. 12th, 1883. 


BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 


Agawam, F . .36 4} Laconia. . 10-4 25 
pe or ee, | rere 14 276 
6 Becca H 4 | Lyman B......40 1044 
* Bice 74 |Masnac nusetts : 
- Rac €4 BB... .36 64 
” LL...86 5¢ | ar 5 


. ‘ 
Appleton, A....36 8 |Mystic River...! 64% 
9s XX ..36 6% | Nashua, fine O.. 1% 

















of R....36 734 R....36 1% 
Augusta.......36 634) “ E....40 9 
m sac Ga. * Be: ~A8 1214 
- A....27 5 |Ne owmarket, B... 6 
Broadway.....36 6 DD "36 6% 
Bedford, R..... 30 4% sc G..36 6% 
Boott, O...... 34 6 CT = N..36 734 
ee PPT Lk, ‘Pacttic, Extra. 36 744 
“* M, fam .36 ee 
 onenss 40 i Pe »pperell. .+e7-4 1636 
Continental, C.36 7%; o+ee084 20 
. 8% “ see eeP4 22316 
Conestogo, D. .28 54! “ 10-4 25 
. G...80 6%) ” -11-4 274 
” 8...33 634) " 12-4 — 
” W...36 7 \Pe *ppere sll Efine, 39 7% 
Dwight, 0 6 R.. .36 1% 
aa 33 6 “ 0,...88 68% 
sad Z veeee 88 6%! - N....30 64 
Exeter, A...... 36 6% Pe epuot, A ....36 8 
a eee 336 Micus 40 9 
Ellerton, ....10-4 26 ee cases 54 12 
First Prize. ... .36 736! Pittefield,A....86 53¢ 
Great Fails, 4H. 36 0©«7}4\Pocasset, C....— 7 
Hill's’ mp. Id’ =e 1155) - O....338 64g 
Indian Head. . s| “ £8....40 8% 
S 734 |Stark, AA...... 386 «8 
= “ 40 104% |Utica mum 
- » 45 124) “ heavy....40 9 
Tntlian Ore ia, Ber geet 48 16 
” WwW. | rere 58 18 
“% pw..s6 Mg) 6 18 27% 
. = Ea twee. 108 35 
eo AA.. . 8 Wamsntta, -50 15 
| awre nee, a eheieen 72 25 
“36 _ | “ ccoccete Oe 
“ xxx.40 934 Om acc 89 321¢ 
Langley, A.....36 6% 6 oe eces 99 35 
~ ” Reees 1-8 e peees 108 40 
6  eecncOe oy Wachusett vanced 36 7% 
Laconia ..... 7-4 1056) acces 30. 6% 
eT naiad B49) TE 40 11 
Oped 94 2%, *  ooo.. 48 18 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Androscoggin ° {Langdon GB.. 11 
“ L,. .36 184)Tomadale.. 83 84¢ 
oe  . e “ Cambric 36 12 
Allendale wane 6-4 18 IManoncaie nieeis 36 (9g 
onan 7-4 19 |Nashua, E.....36 94g 
- geen 8-4 22 = Rocce 1 
Avondale ...... 86 844 “ W....45 12% 
Ballou & Son. ..36 6 oumastet, F..36 6% 
7 . 38 - Mills..... 36 lly 
Bay Mills...... 36 94 “We r'Twist 36 1246 
Bellows Falls..36 10 a -.- 5-4 16 
Blackstone, AA.36 7%) “ --- 64 173¢ 
Boott, R....... 27 Bg) -+e-84 25 
m  Miesavey 7 |Pepperell ....6-4 1644 
“ AGCO,...3 — ” oon 
Cabot.........7-8 os be o- 84 2216 
+ campace 44 1% = — 
o \AShou 98 10 o -- 10-4 274¢ 
- peneueten 64 11 - ...1l4 — 
COOO ....0 vcccce 27 «4 Pequot. coe coh 16 
Clinton, Al....36 9 Y  cccocee 3 
Dauntless. ..... 36 ©. }¢|Standard....... 36 «(9 
Dwight,Anchor36 10 (Tuscarora, XX.36 11 
Fearless. Th | Utica. ....0.00. 9 
F ruit of the Loom 3 * ex. heavy.36 91¢ 
ee © aksccese 5-4 16 
“ “ 33 et oes 64 18 
“ ae 2 iene 84 25 
Forestdale..... neon + © aneneman 94 276 
Green G....... % «6 Me  nccegell 10-4 380 
Gold Medal....86 7 “ heavy...100 821¢ 
a ----33 63¢| “ Nonp.....96 12 
Great Falla, 5..31 65|Wamsutta 
* a 7 “ OXX.36 = 114 
ses _ ** cambric.36 12 
Hill's Semp. tlm: “d’ble 113g 
8 |Washington....26 6 
- om ©, "36 9 |Wa 1 123¢ 
- “6. «f i * cotton— 12 
“ « ee * No.1......86 11 
Highland..... 86 8¢| “ cambric...— — 
Hope.........- 73¢|Whitinsville...386 73¢ 
Indian Orchard , “ +033 63g 
os w3e — |W : 
Langdon, 76....36 93¢ A1.36 104g 
CHECES. 
Caledonia, bas a Park Mills, No. - 
Fe « ce <o 10 |Park Mills, No. 
Otis, apron....—@ 9%| 70........... 12 
cvccccso Qld [NORE TZ... cco. 10 








BROWN DBILLS. ¥ 
Appleton «— @8 Mass., D. — @1% 
Augusta — @7 |Mass.,G....— @7 
[i ——es — @8 |P rel} —- @8 
Laconia..... — @8 (Pelzer..... 30— @ 1% 
_ — coe — @1% 
Langley, B ..— @7}<¢\Stark, A.....— @8 
CORSET JEANS. 
Ee 714 |Kearsarge sat..—@ 81¢ 
Andvoscoaiin |Laconia....... —@ 1% 
Ses —@ 8%\Lawrence......—@— 
PR River...—_@ 6 \N ansett ..—@ 6% 
Clarendon..... —@6 \Na sat..—_@ 84% 
Indian Orchard, a lea..—@ 834 
Imported....~-@ 6%\Rockport... .. -@i7 
STRIPES. 
American.... 9 @ 94 Otis, BB..... — @ 8% 
Amoskeag....— @11 |Thorndike,A.— @10%, 
“ fancy.— @12)4| “9 B— @ 9% 
Columbian...— @ 7%|Uncasville,A.— @— 
Hamulton....— @11%¢| Whittenton.. 93¢@12}¢ 
DENIMS. 
Amoskeag......—@144 Otis, CC....... —@il 
Boston... .--: —@ 8 \Otis, BB....... —@12 
Cena, h’y |Pearl River....—@14 
Ree —f@ 14 |York..........—@ 
Colum n, XXX Warren, AXA..—@13 
brown....... —@ — 6 --—-@12 
PRINTS. 
pO re —@ 54 Manchester....—@ 614 
American. ..... —@ 6 |Merrimack, D..—@ 64 
Allen’s fancy..—@ 6 /|Mallory........ —@ 6% 
Arnoid’s........—@ 64¢|Oriental....... —@ — 
Cocheco.... ... —@ 6}¢|Pacific........ —@ 6% 
Dunnell’s fancy—@ 6}¢|Richmond’s. ‘—@ 63¢ 
Garner’s blues,.—@ : Simpson’s solid 
Gloucester... .. —@ 6 BG 6 eaearos —@ 6 
OS ae —@ 614|Steel River, fncy--@ 6 
Hamilton...... —@ 6 |Slater’ssolids —@ 5 
epee Southbridge 
fancy........—@ 6 Shirtings.....—@ 5 
Lancaster ....— @ — |Windsor, fancy. —@ 6 
TIOKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA.. 15 |Methuen, AA.... 144¢ 
- “44 19 |New England.... 6 
- A... 14 |Palmer.......... 7 
a 13. (Pearl River.. 1444 
“ Oi. 12 |Pemberton, AA. 1443 
- a 2 24g 
“ B..3.. 104, “ ae . 10% 
- Weth oe 10 (Swift River...... 7 
Cordis, AAA...32 — |Thorndike, A..,. 8 
“  ACE,..82 16 | o me © 
“ No. 1..382 16 |Willow Broek, 
Hamilton, BT.... 12 | No.1.......... 7 
” ee 7 82 1444 
Lewiston, A...86 1644) “ ....... 124% 
DOMESTIC GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag......—@ 83¢|Plunkett....... —@ 8 
eae —@ 8 |Renfrew..... -—@104% 
Glasgow,checks- —@ 1 lah gCo., 
Gloucester, n’w--@ 8 taple...... -—@ — 
Lancaster...... —-@ 8 White M't'gCo., 
Manchester....--@ — |; fancy... .-—-@ 8 





HU NEILL2 60, 


6th Ave. and 20th St. 
CATALOGUE 
Now Ready, 


SEND US YOUR ADDRESS AND WE WILL MAIL 
YOU A CATALOGUE 


Free of Charge, 


DISPLAYING THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN MIL.- 
LINERY GOODS, COSTUMES AND CLOAKS 
FANCY GOODS, UNDERWEAR, Erc. 


H. NEILL & C0,, 


321 to 329 6th Ave., 
AND 


101 to 111 West 20th St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 








SF Our Large, Handsomely Il- 
lustrated Catalogue of reliable 
Fall and Winter styles in 
SILKS, 

DRESS GOODS, 
LADIES CLOAKS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
LACES, 


FUR TRIMMINGS, 
SHOES, ETC. 
Sent free wpon receipt of address 


WM. HILL'S SONS & 00., 


SUCCESSORS TO 


HILL, MOYNAN & 00., 


John N, Stearns & Co,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AMERICAN SILKS, 

BROCADES AND SURAHS 
IN ALL GRADES, A SPECIALTY. 
Our regular SURAH that 
is retailed at One Dollar is 
the cheapest colored silk sold 
in America. 
For sale by all First Class 
Dealers and Warranted. 


Warerooms, 458 Broome St., 
New York. 


S. C. & S. 








Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


6th Ave. and 19th St., 


Will offer during next week a special bargain of 


3,000 FINE FRENCH HAIR SETS, 


Consisting of deep Cape, lined with fine quality of 
Quilted Satin, and Muff to match. 


PRICE $4.50; 


WORTH AT LEAST 86.50. 


NOW READY : 
OUR NEW FASHION CATALOGUE, 


“THE FOUR SEASONS,” 


Subscription Price, One Dollar per year. 
The most complete Shopping Guide published, 
(Sample copies sent free, if applied tor now.) 


_ SIMPSON, CRAWFORD & SIMPSON. 
10,000 PAIR BED BLANKETS. 


We have added largely to our immense stock of 








Blankets from the great auction sales M 
Allen, Lane & Co and Rivinus, Rogers & Tanfo 

making al ther one of the largest and best stocks of 
Blankets ever oBapes at at retail, 


Prices from 81 10 to 
a. 80, 5,000 Gray Bed and Horse 
t be sold nce, 
ou may a excellent 
We solicit an examination of 
son of prices, 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 
250 CANAL STREET, 
Between Broadway and Centre Street. 


R. H. MACY & C0,, 


14th 8T., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


r pair. 
lankets, all of which 


ains, 
e goods, and compari- 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 
ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


WE CALL PARTICULAR ATTENTION To OUB 
LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL COODS 


THAT ARE NOW OPEN. ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 


Suits & Cloaks,and Hats & Bonnets, 


BOTH IMPORTED AND THOSE OF OUR OWN 
MANUFACTURE. 


Black and Colored Silks 


OF THE MOST APPROVED MAKES AT THE LOW 
EST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. © 
HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, AND GLOVES, 
FOR LADIES, GENGLEMEN, AND CHILDREN. 


DRESS COODS 


IN TRE NEWEST FALL STYLES AND COLORS. 
Ds AND LACE CUR 
a AINS AT "Lowen PRICES "TH THAN HAVE 


Ladies’ Muslin Underwear. 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 








MAIL ORDERS wee wh PROMPT ATTE 





787 and 789 Breadway, New York. 





R. Hi. MACY & CO. 














a 








of 
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NEIL'S, 


6th Avenue and and 20 20th Street. 
GREAT SALE. 


AN IMPORTER’S ] ENTIRE erock. 


5,000 DOZEN 


FANCY BREASTS 


AND 


FEATHER CORONETS, 
98c.; worth $2 25. 
$1 25; worth $3 50. 
$1 98; worth $4 00. 


2,500 DOZEN 
BIRDS AND WINGS, 
25c. each ; worth $1. 
SE GOOD: 
ARDOTHER FINE VARIETIES. ee 
1,500 DOZEN 
FELT HATS, 75C. 


RIBBONS. 
VELVET RIBBONS, Stoue AND SATIN BACK. 
PLUSH RIBBONS, %c 
VELVETS AND PL —— 


IN ALL DESIRABLE COLOR 
100 PIECES BLACK BROCADE VELVE a $2.48 AND 


FANCY STRIPED SILKS, 680, PER YARD. 


250 PIECES 
REAL RUSSIAN LACE, 


35c., 37¢., 89c., 42c., 48, 
FORMERLY SOLD AT FROM otc, to 9e 


LARGE LOT OF COLORED 
VIENNA TABLE MATS, 
We, AND 200,; FORMER PRICES 19, AND 85¢. 
AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 
UMBRELLAS AND CANES. 


FUR DEPARTMENT. 


Pe ARS. CAPES, MUFFS AND TRIMMINGS BY 


Dress Trimmings and Buttons. 


yi YARDS Ma MARABOUT RIMMINGS AT $1.50 PER 
PASSEMENTERIES, FRINGES, ete. 


3,000 ALBUMS. 


1,000 FINE I UEATHER ALBUMS, $1.89; WORTH $3.00, 
1,000 FINE PLUSH ALBUMB, i hee WORT H gan “3 
1,000 FINE PLUSH ALBUMS, 1 ab WORTH #6 3.00. 


Fancy | Goods & Toilet Articles. 
ROPE OUAIE THRUSH AND Comes BL WORTH 


i DOZEN CELLULOID TOILET SETS IN or 
GATOR SKIN BOXES, SATIN LINED, AT #1.89 


DOZEN 8 ATIN FANS, PLAIN COLO A 
PAINTED AND MARABOUT TOPS, LORS HAND. 


J EWE WELRY. 
200 NICKEL WATCHES, 3, $4.75 EACH. 
DOZEN BANGLES, 4 
SILVER PINS: A 
RHINESTONE SETTINGS EACH. 
SILK HANDKERCHIEFS, CHINA FICHUS. 


KID GLOVES. 


FOUR-BUTTON SUEDE GLOV: 
Right. eee N MOUSQUET ALE GLOVES, 9c, 


8 1.25, A 
CASHMERE AND SIL, ‘K- “LI ED GLO 
MITTENS 





WOOL LADIES’ ‘END GEN 
ANGORA MITTENS” - 
CLOSING OUT 
OUR ENTIRE STOCK OF FALL AND WINTER 
SUI TS, 
AT THE FOLLOWING REDUCED E PRICES: 
CK SILK 5 


825,00; REDUCED thom $1) 
$30, Ry FROM B06 08. 


REDUCE 
ra RED ED PROM 150.00, 
COLORED SLE A OMBINATION goaee. M4 
eA UoRE FROM 
38.00; REDUCED | o.00. 
.00; REDUCE eRO. 130,00. 
00; CED F u bias 90.00, 
TRAVELING SUITS RED DUCED tO. Bie.00, $3.00 
CLOTH SACQUES, RAGLENS AND NEWMARKETS. 


CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 
oft pe RANE 
ofiR DRE TRIG COUEARRR, ARR, 


me Eb PRI Pat wn ~ 
RACH; WoRin ete OOLEINE axrnrs. 1.24 
HOST! ERY. 
BEST 
ARE, BEST QUALITIES OF FINE COTTON 


FOR LADIES, GENTS, GH HIL 
DREN, AT THE LOWEST ‘PRICES, —_ 


MERINO UNDERWEAR. 
1, POPULAR BRANDS OF FINE UNDERWEAR 


IN MERINO AND 8 T PRICES 
IN MERINO AN) RI MUCH BELOW 
GENTS FURNISHING GOODS OF EVERY KIND, 
BLANKETS. 


4 BLANKETS S16 10 


OMNIA BLANKETS 24 to $11,25. 
EArt MBROIDERES We ihe TABLE LINENS, ete. 


. UPHOLSTERY DEPT. 
AUBRCOMAN CURTAINS 86.50 TO $75 PER PAIR. 
URE COVERINGS $350. 
at CURTAINS, SLIGHTLY SOMLE 
NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, %c. TO $10.50 PER PAIR. 


DRESS GOODS AND | one" AND CLOARINGS. 


H. O'NEILL & 60., 


821 to 829 6th Avenue, 
101 to 111 West 20th Street, 








ORIENTAL 
CARPETS AND RUGS. 


Just received, asuperb collection 
ot Antique Daghestan, Persian 
and Turkish Rugs, among which 
are some very fine examples of 
Eastern handiwork, also a large 
and well-selected assortment ot 
Oushak, Bahndure, Koula and 
Ghiordes Carpets, in a great 
variety of sizes and colors, manu- 
tactured expressly to our order. 
Also 


) 1é . 
Persian and India Car- 
pets. 
including Khorassan, Nomade, 
Illiat, Ferahan, Mecca, Khurdis- 
tan, Bakshiesh, Futtipore,Nepaul, 


Lahore, Agra, Masulipatam, Mir- 
zapore, Hoshiapur. Also 


Antique and Modern 
Embroideries. 


The above will be offered at a 
material reduction from former 
prices. 


aM, &J, SLOANE, 


BROADWAY, 
Eighteenth pnd, snaheen 


NEW YORK. 


GREAT SALE 


INGRAIN CARPETS. 


HAVING PURCHASED THE BALANCE OF A MAN- 
UFACTURER'S STOCK, WE HAVE PLACED ON 
SALE THE ENTIRE PURCHASE, bw DIFFERENT 
PATTERNS BEST ALL-WOOL EXTRA SUPER IN- 
GRAINS, AT 75 CENTS PER YARD. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


& CO.,. 
Sixth Avenue and 13th St., N. ¥ # 


(CARPETS! 


REMOV AL. 


At close of present season we will remove 
to our new and commodious buildings, 


797 & 799 Third Avenue, 


offer it at ces that will com and A and im. 
ay jares, d selected 

te experienced buyers from both foreign rand domes- 
tic ya and embraces all the new yt aay and 


AXMINSTER, 
MOQUETTE, 

VELVETS, 
SMYRNAS, 





BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRIES, 
INGRAINS, 
DAMASKS, 


WITH BORDERS TO MATCH. 


ORIENTAL CARPETS and RUGS, also 
Kensington Art Squares, in all sizes. Mat- 
tings and Floor Cloths of all descriptious. 


WINDOW SHADES A SPECIALTY. 


We must sell this stock or move itat a great ex 
pense: therefore prices will be made to insure sale to 
- who appreciate excellent goods way below market 
prices. 


Purchases Ente by eves vopdere af this paper 


REUBEN SMITH, 


No. 4 Fourth Avenue, New on 
Near Cooper Late anes and 4th Avenue cars 





GOOD NE ws” 
1) LADIES! 


ts ever of- 
A, a 8 your time to get = 
orders for our celebrated ‘Teas 
and secure a beauitl- 

~~ Band or Moss Rose China 
, ayy some Decorated 


Gold af aE ce Pau tee t, ee Band Moxa 
5 











Weekly Market Review, 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


(For the Week ending Friday, Nov, 9th, 1888.) 


Rio, Good, Ordinary, to >, . 9¢@14 
Santos, Choice to Best............00++ 11%@12% 
i <ss Ccksaegenesiens ee1eenaekel 14 @22 
DN. <a cendibetes,. pees eeueNtaae 23 @ 
Maracaibo........... i sekaseansabenel 4@14 
o do Cam Sho ep celbend Sab Sad oe 10 @18 
TRA, 
aa epdreeheas neers s kee 18 
Young PFU oo vccccccccvecccescennn 10 
Pe ee oe eh) oe tt eee eeekl}¢@45 
GumpOwder........ c00+ seeecesecess 10 @60 
EES 0 @60 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime............- one 6 oo 
Harp.—Cut Loaf......ce0.sscesceeees 
Crughed. ..isicce ccdeccsgeccce 3 H 
rr » BoctRectbe see 8@ 
pk 000d ailc educates coed 84%@ 8 5-16 
age , 73) ae “w@ - 
Mates ©. Bid od ocescrscek 1364@ 7 
YELLOW.—Coffee O,.......eeeeeeeers + 696@ 644 
oo Se ee oe 6K@ 614 
MOLASSES. 
Culling ice Gt eke OMe 25 @28 
a  ~ =e ees 26 @28 
6 GOOEY... ccrccdccseccees vcnods 30 @385 
ii tn. on sescehesseusrean’s 35 @45 
New Orleans.......... ia éicclcohes th 30 @50 
George’s Cod (new), qti. .——@ 575 
Grandi Bank © Colne. EE —-— @ 480 
Mackerel, No. 1 Mass.........- 21 00 @ 22 00 
Mackerel, No. 2 Mass.......... —— @ 16 00 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mass........+ —— @ 11 00 
Herring, per DOX........+.+s0 —M4@ — 18 
PE | teh 


GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, £70, 







Four: 
Sour Extras and Patents. .@2 30 @4 50 
No, 2 Winter.........+++0++ 270 @ 3 05 
Oke Tea. dick BR. 3s conn op se 280 @ 3 25 
Ok ich ylll., Super- 
fine Winte OS te Rok Se 275 @ 3 50 
State Extra brands........ 5 @ 3 86 
Minne, Wheat, ext’a 8375 @ 8 85 
Minneso' GO & @ 5 65 
Spring “Patents”. 5 80 @ 6 90 
¢ nod to C 94 Spring 
Se Si Shes Boece @ 4 05 
hg Amber Ind., Ohio, and 
MEER, vascdd-ccheccetbabinn oh @ 5 00 
O. Round Hoop Ex. (ship’ ay 880 @ 4 05 
White Wheat Ex, (0. & 40 @ 5 00° 
St. Lonis, Family......... @— — 
St. Louis, Choice.......... -—-— @— — 
Genes Extra Brands.... 475 @ 5 20 
Winter eat, “Patents”. 5 50 @ 6 75 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 3 85 @ 5 40 
SOUTHERN FLOUR: 
NEE IDEA beeen, Slt 525 @ 6 00 
SS EPS OCr Ie ory tt & 550 @ 6 00 
Fancy.......+ bowemidechde 425 @ 5 60 
Rye Frour 
ee oe ore $8 25 @ 3 50 
GOURD. 3. Foci Siese ccs tes 875 @400 
Corn MEAL: 
WR tianens bsceaevanees 250 @310 
Brandywine............... 835 @ 8 40 
820 @— — 
$110 @115 
104 @ 1 04 
1 104%@ 1 15 





— 814@— 4314 
— 37 @— 31K 
— 35 @— 3b 
_-— 13 
WAR 25 sesce wx verse se — 6744@— 68 
BrANs 
de ob copdiddedo ~ 300 @— — 
i s-dancnnaeenneennn 340 @ 8 45 
Be as cecdbcsvesdeasi<s 8 @-— — 
Pras: 
Green, 1888, # push........ 135 @1 45 
Southerr Black Eye, # 2 ° 
WER, DAB. dc v0 ccecdoegses —-— @ — 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork 
( Bae #11 75 @812 00 
Extra Prime............ 11 00 @ 11 50 
Prime Mess,............ 15 00 @ 16 50 
Vasile .U> cisas.dab > odie co 14 26 @ 14 50 
Bacon : 
Short Clear... 0. ccocees 153 @ —— 
Long Clear.. 7126 @ 17 374 
- a 7 3744@ 7 50 
Cur MeEats: ‘ 
Smoked Hams......... —14 @ — 14% 
Smoked Shoulders....... — 74,@ — 1% 
Smoked Strips........... —1 @ — 15% 





Hay, No. 1, prime, per 100lbs $ 85 @e— 9 


Hay, No. 2, good, aes —70 @ — 75 
Hay, No. 3, medium “ 6 see —60 @ — 65 
Hay, clover mixed “ «6 peace —55 @ — 66 
Hay, Shipping, " Fy secce —50 @ — 55 
Hay, Clover " “« 1.4.40 @— 
Straw, No.1, Rye ‘“‘ “ 1.4. —O @ — 56 
Straw, No. 2 tye ss “ 4... —0 @ — 45 
Straw, Oat “ « ...,—35 @— 46 





COUNTRY PRODUCE. 





State Creamery, fair to eboloe. 21@28 
State Dairy, pails and tubs.........+...-. 
State vairy, tubs, fair to good...... diols 


estern, to fi eeenre 
Western, Factory, fair to aan dee ee 





(1463), 28 
CHEESE, 
te, ricer ee ees 1135¢@11 
owen Lli. wm 
‘Pair to good...*....i.60.5. io dehe.. Le am 
oe hee Bhat Bm0... .0cso0e .o noses ll @lly 
t, good to prime............ ve dee 
Skima, - < goned damon Pathe ghee Ys 4 
ve Celts... bR LOST teeveee BE@ 2% 
Jersey, cingie bbls, per doz........ 27 @ 28 
State and Penn., fresh laid...... .. 27 @ 28 
Western, fresh-laid............ @ % 
et heist A YG — @27 
DRESSEDPOULTRY. 
Turk soenetige ang ond ° mie e: ¥ 
ckens, near by........ —_ — 
Fowl se oseennssnaatiail —138 @—l4 
“ State and Western...... —ll @— 18 
Ducks, per Ib. ..6...- 6s esse eeeees —1l0 @— 18 
VEGETABLES. 
Cabbage, L. L, per 100.......... 3 00 @ 6 WO 
Cauliflower, per bbl.........+++« -- 50 @ 1 50 
Potatoes, per Dbl,.....s0..s-++e++ 100 @ 1 50 
Sweet Potatoes, Va., per bbl..... 2 50 @ 2 76 
Turnips, Russia, L. ., per bbl... 100 @ 1 25 
Onions, White, per ills savenibads 1 26 @ 2 25 
Onions, Yellow........+..+..+ « 1 25 @ 1 37 
VOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT 
Apples, State and Weat’rn ? bbl#3 50 i 75 
Baldwins, per bbl....... 3 00 3 26 
‘ Greenings, per bbl....... 300 @ 3 25 
“Inferior, per bb).......... 200 @ 2 50 
Pears, Dutchess, per bbl....... 500 @ 6 00 
‘Common, per bbl,...,... 17% @2580 
Gray Coeneate mea B0...4... 4 @ 5 
elawares, per Ib........ 1 @ 10 
‘* Catawbas, per Ib. ... 56 @ 8 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, per bbl. 9 50 @12 00 
per crate 3 25 @ 3 75 
" en per aan . 275 @ 38 
ge Frosted, per crate.. 150 @1% 
Florida Oranges, per case....... 800 @400 
Peanuts, Virginia, hand-p'k’d. 
CE Tina gescsesdcedesse 1 @ lx 
Same, = Bok wet bcos) i> ¥ 2 4 3 a 
cko’ u r bush....... 
= agg: 3560 @ 5 50 


Chestnuts, or oS Sr 
MESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 








WOOL MARKET. _— 


Indiana Medium, unwashed. , ochege cae 
“Fine, . 26 
“ — Coarse and quarter blood...:20 @28 
N. Pci and Ind., washed X and 


Ree UREEEEES) TOC ee Cee eee eee 


@40 
“ “ - pS my RAY 4, - 33 


Burry at value. — 


GUANO AND D FERTILIZERS, 


Soluble Pacific Guano,......... 
Listers’ Stand, Su ho hate 
“ Ammon 


z 


sete e882 36 oes Qeheeegee? | 


t 
& 
sesss © S$ S SS SSSSSsSESSES 


ta 
gesssess| 


mestead Superphosphate 
Newey Carbon Works) 
bacco Grower 


Dannet Haw Bone gar Yo 


2,000 Ibs.......... 88 00 

h's Export Bone, per 2,000 
re pS eee Ee saceee+ +3] 00, @83 00 

Forrester's Potato Manure...... 50 

Porrester’s Cabbage “  ....... 52 50 
Forrester’s Grass m4 te 48 00 
Allen’s Phosphate............ -..85 00 @388 00 
ee ne pete ey = @48 p 

Guano, Peruv’n, rectified, p.c.. 
arr. “ "8. 50 00 Sua 00 

o, Standard or Guanape 
(3,200 Tht.) ... 60000000 cs000e 52 00 @54 00 
Bone, — fine, average...... 30 00 @81 00 
lved, high grade......— — @27 00 
German Potash ~% t..... 725 @ 7 16 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)..... 8 00 @ 9 00 

—- f Potash (80 p. c.), per , ome 1 
ee of Ammonia, per 160 ihe,— — @ 365 
Blood, i cadiece 
We. for ‘Pot and 


ASHES.—We quote 6@— cerite for 
— @6% for Pearl, 





a 


a 


eae oe oa 
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GAS FIXTURES, 


Newest and Choicest Designs, 


Metal and Porcelain Lamps, etc. 
FINE CLOCKS, | ofthe chcleest productions o 


of AR chatoest productions 0! 
} Ss ope Vienn . 
European cities pereoen’ 
MANTEL SETS, | Fa us with great care t 
our show-rooms, which have 
been Stee up with spec 


ecial re- 
Ze8. gr4 to thibition of Art 
Artistic Bron roduc tok and to an inspec. 


tion of which a cordial invitation is extended. 


Also articles of ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, both 
antique and modern, in great variety aud elegance of 


workmanship. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


836 and $38 Broadway and 13th Street, N. Y. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


House Furnishers, 


French, English and Domestic 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, 


EDDY'S REFRIGERATORS. 


601 and 603 Sixth Avenue. 
1338 and 1340 Broadway. 


Established 1853. 
KEYSTONE Miate and Soapstone Works, 


SLATE MANTELS 


Of the latest and | moet beautiful designs, and all other 








Slate and ‘a, a Mey 3 hand or made to order, 
JO-.S. tit 0.. Manufacturers. 
“(HA 1210 Ridge Aven 


ne, 
Fac Ont fais LL wing ~~ len Bt, Phil felphia. 
y i a aled Catalogue and Price. Li lat 


PENSIONS for any disability; also to 
panew xr Children, Parents. 
ee a »nh now increase: A. 
Charges of Desertion sana ~ Dine harges and Bounty 

obtained, oree claims pow ww paid, nrae stapes tor 
new lawe and blanks. Col, Att'y since 
1436 for Claims and Patenta, Washington, D.C 


CAND 


ay 9 for pegeente, ENT 
F, sa Saye it. ri jenfertioner, 


Boynton & a“ ae 
Richardson, 


NO. 94 BEEKMAN STREET, N. Y. 
EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Boynton's Celebrated Furnaces, 


WITH 1683 PATENT IMPROVEMENTS. 
Wonderful economy in fuel, combined with 


Send on two, three, or five tive 
dollars for 2 retail box,by ex- 
he best candice in 


press, of 
The 4, put up in bend. 
some boxes. All strictly pure. 


enormous heating capacity. 


Ketimates given, and all furnaces set by us are fully 
warranted. 


yp 


BRASS BEDSTEADS. 


ELEGANT AND CLEANLY, 





Finished Superior to 
the English 


























W. T. Mersernau & Co, 
$21 B'way, New York, 








W. H. Ha n & Bros., 
MAN T ( 
PLAIN D ARTISTIC 


GRATES 
AND FIREPLACES 


A SPECIALTY. 


Algo Fpen and R 
Sen Peoria trated Cata ones. 
5 Chestnut Mtreet. Philadelphia. — 





JE LIABLE 


\) AND 


URABLE 


Furniture 








*'6 X8 East20"Stny. 
erinzine tory 
75 cents to 
ll —- for hae 
cu “1 A 
poor cue co Tl ceaterer sea 
ss HOTELS, ETC. 


DELAVAN HCJUsE, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


This large and popular hotel on May let last passed 
under our management. We have made extensive 
changes and improvements— redecorating, painting 
and refurnishing the whole house, 


T. ROESSLE, SON & CO., 
ret PROPRIETORS. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 
UNION SQUARE. 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEY: (ORs 


A. J. DAM & SON, Prov. ctors” 
THE CONTINENTAL, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. E. KINGSLEY & 00, 


Rates, $3 to $4 per day. 


THE ARLINGTON, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


‘This hotel, since January let, has been enlarged by 
adding “ The Summer House.” It now has connected 
with it the Sumner, Kennedy, Pomeroy and Johnson 
Houses, all of which have been connected by halls 
Parties can have all the quiet of private houses with 
the comforts of the hotel. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 


NEW HOTEL LAFAYETTE, 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
AMERICAN 
AND 
EUROPEAN PLANS. 


Choice rooms, with hoard, pter #3 per day and upward. 
Location ineurpes wed ; oe qitipotions superior to 
any hotel in Phi adeipbia. L. U. MALTBY, Propr. 


SEs 











COMMUNITY CANNED GOODS, 


including Fruits, Vegetables, Jellies, Jams, and Pon! 
try, packed under the best conditione and free from 
adulteration. Orders now received for Fall shipment 
Price-livt sent on application, Address Ongerpa Coy 
MUNITY ‘Timited), , Community, x. ¥. 








REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS 


OF 


Tale Ware & Fancy G 


IN 


GOLD AND SILVER PLATE, 


Are now offering a great number of New Parrerns. 


In addition to the Pearl, Ham- 


mered, Snow Flake, Chased and Engraved Decorations, are many other New and 


Artistic Designs of Ornamentation: 


Figures, Fruits, and Flowers in Full and Bas- 


relief, and Applique, finished in Oxidized Silver and in varied shades of Gold. 


SALES ROOMS: 


686 BROADWAY, 


FACTORIES :—TAUNTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK. 





Iusurance, 
THE CHEAPNESS OF IT. 


Reptyme to an lowa member of the 
A. O. U. W. who triumphantly cites his 
own experience as proof of the cheapness 
of life insurance in that Order and of the 
assumed reputation of the mortality 
tables thereby, the Underwriter of this city 
prints a table of actual rates for term insur- 
ance by a leading company, setting over 
against it the net cost of insurance (the 
death cost), so that the expense portion of 
the actual premium is shown. We copy 
this table for some of the ages below: 


Death Actual Expense 
cost. premium, portion. 





BW. rcccccccccccccccccccccs IE 8.60 0,79 
BB... .ccccrcccccccccccccees 791 8.90 0.99 
BF.. cccccccccccccercccece + 8,02 9.10 1.08 
9B... scocccccccecscocceces 8.13 9.40 1,27 
Brcrecceseessccecoccoooe GT 10.10 1.88 
Bi, occ ccecccccsecccccsees 8.40 11.40 2.98 
DD ncccccccccsovccccsdoccs Gee 11.90 3.29 
Wh... .ccccccccccccccseses 8.83 12.20 8.87 
BB. .nccce covecccscccoces MED 12.60 3.61 
Bic vcsevcccccvesesscovece 9.79 15,60 6.81 
Brccccccccneccessctoccce Mee 16.60 6.36 
Brscosce sccccccccecesces 1116 17.60 6.34 
WW... ococscccssecoeeBaeee 18.70 4.93 


This owe an average of $9.53 per $1,000, 

fora term of thirty-one years, for death 
cost alone, plus an average annual expense 
charge of $3.67—$13.20 in all. The Iowa 
case reports an annual mortality cost of 
$7.91 per $1,000, for seven years, plus an 
expense of $8.16 per year. Here is a cost 
of $18.20 in the ‘old-line,” against $11.07 
in the co-operative—a difference of $2.13 
per year per $1,000. Not very much, al- 
though still worth saving; yet before we 
aliow the cry that the assessment plan is 
shown to be even $2.18 the cheaper we 
must see that two points are noted. One 
is, that the $13.20 average covers a long 
term, thirty-one years, while the $11.07 
covers only the first seven years. Within 
that short term the benefits of original 
selection have been wearing off, but are 
perhaps not quite gone; the ‘‘new blood” 
process has been working somewhat, and 
the *‘old-blood” process has not yet begun 
to take its turn. What man can do, at 45, 
the things which were easy to him at 20? 
Those inexorable mortality tables—as to 
which we simply remark that the statis- 
ticians did not make but only discovered 
them, and that, if they are not true, it has 
been for forty years and still is open to any- 
body to show their falsity by the simple 
and useful expedient of producing the true 
ones—say that the mortality, and hence the 
death cost with it, must increase. This 
being so, the second seven years of the co- 
operative must be worse than the first, and 
the third seven worse than the second. 
Say that this is a prophesy, and not proven 
—what then? The original selection and 
youth must go—nobody will have the har- 
dihood to dispute that; then no restraint 
upon the ageing process can remain except 
that ‘‘new blood” transfusion. But is it 
for love, or for hire, that the posseasors of 
the new blood are to submit themselves for 
the operation? The young sometimes 
marry the old; but the old in such cases are 
almost invariably the more willing of the 
two, and money is commonly the solvent 
which makes the joining; but do the rich 
young seek or consent to take the poor and 
old, or do the young in any proportionately 
large number fail to mate with the young? 
Until the co-operative scheme cun add some 
new invention by which it shall be even as 
much desirable for the young to join a 
gray society as to make a fresh one of their 
own, the perpetually renewing process 
must remain, like other ways of keeping 
grim age at a distance, a dream only. 


If the unquestionable fact that the regu- 
lar companies do not, to any material ex- 
tent, issue term policies, and never have 
done so, is offered by the co-operatives as 
proof that the figures of cost as above given 
are incorrectly stated, or that for some 
reason such a method of life insurance is 
undesirable, we admit the latter proposi- 
tion forthwith. There is a substantial rea- 
son why such life insurance is undesirable, 
and why, therefore, very few persons have 
asked for it. The reason is as simple as it 
cogent. Men insure against fire on short 
term policies, because ownership, occupa- 
tion, the amount of value involved, and the 
conditions which affect the risk, are chang- 
ing, and because, moreover, the risk is not 
increased by the mere fact of increased 





age. Butaman’s body remains his; it is 
certain to be destroyed, and the risk on it 
steadily increases; hence nobody wants to 
pay an increasing premium, or to take the 
constantly increasing chance of becoming 
uninsurable. Everybody wants to insure, 
and be done with it and sure of it when he 
takes his policy; and that is why term in- 
surance does not meet the needs of the 
case. 

But, say the co-operatives, we do insure 
for the whole term of life, at these low 
figures. On the contrary, our hostility to 
the assessment plan is simply that this is 
not true; the societies do not so insure, and 
they are all of them obtaining money under 
false pretenses. Over and over we find 
people writing to Tuz INDEPENDENT and 
other journals, recounting how they have 
been ingured in some association and ‘it 
has cost me only” so and so. This sort of 
commendation is the regular stock in trade 
of the societies. ‘* The fact I gave you be- 
fore”—writes one clergyman whose letter 
we prirted at the time—‘‘that $3,000 for 
myself and wife has for three years not 
cost over $30 a year, while after twenty 
years in the old New England Mutual I am 
still paying $108 a year, is of itself an un- 
answerable fact which no theories about 
superior safety of the old-line companies 
and no taunts about grave-yard insurance 
will meet.” ‘*There is no disease in my 
body,” says the young man, with a jump: 
‘‘T want no medicine. Why need people be 
sick?” ‘‘I feel perfectly satisfied,” says a 
man who has just eaten his dinner: ‘I re- 
quire nothing, and I can’t see why man- 
kind need waste labor in preparing food.” 
This is just as good reasoning as the easily 
answerable ‘‘unanswerable” fact that as- 
sessments and expenses are light for the 
first few years. Our friend speaks of three 
years; the person who desires to refute the 
Underwriter speaks of seven; it is always 
from two or three to seven years. Our 
columns are open to substantiated experi- 
ences covering fifteen and more years, 
which show that the cheapness holds out. 

It never was and never will be disputed 
that the first cost is light; the existence of a 
“level” premium—leveled from low to 
high into a medium average—proves that. 
Yet this naturally Jow first cost for a few 
years is brought up again and again as if it 
proved anything further; for the longer and 
trial term beyond, there is nothing but the 
hopes of the deceived and the assertions of 
the deceivers. The statistics and all expe- 
rience are on the other side; and there is 
not, we unhesitatingly affirm, one instance 
of the permanence of this low first cost for 
alongterm. Those who say there are in. 
stances may bring them forward, but they 
must stand investigation. It must be re 
membered that assessment insurance is 
necessarily an impeachment of the level- 
premium plan as being false, dishonest, and 
over-costly. The level premium is the older, 
and it has stood. The burden of proof is 
upon those who propose what they say is 
simple, better, and cheaper. Let them 
prove the cheapness instead of asserting it. 





INSURANCE. ~ 





1851. 


Massachusetts Mutual life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 
Thirty-two Years of Suocessful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


M. ¥. B. EDGERLY, 2d Vice-President and 
anager’ ot Agencies. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


No. 156 and 158 Broadway. 


POLICY simple, definite, liberal non-forfeitable 
Pe aaa - 


BAPE, g&g0,00 wt api +t us by Wey ork role, 


re fat Sa a every city and town. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 


H. Y. WemP.e, Sec'y, J. L. Havsey, let Vice-Prest. 
8. N. SrEBBINe, Acty. H. B. Sromxs, 2d Vice-Prest, 
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$50,000,000. 


THESE FIGURES REPRESENT IN ROUND NUMBERS THE ASSETS OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


THE EXACT AMOUNT, JANUARY Ist, 1888, BEING 


$50,800,396 82a. 


Of this amount about one-fifth is surplu 


Thousand One Hundred and Fifty POL 
mutual organization, with neither capital stock nor stockhoiders, 


Policyholders exclusively. 


and all is the sole and exclusive property of Sixty 
ICY HOLDERS, the Company — a purely 


Surplus is divided among 


OVER $22,000,000 IN DIVIDENDS 


have been 
he NEW YORK 


id by the Com oe in reduction of the cost of insurance from table rates, 
was organized in 1845, has received from Me oy over $109,. 
000,000, and has Renwne| to them and their legal representatives over $6 


500,000, including 


OVER $26,400,000 IN DEATH CLAIMS. 


The amount 
payments to the 


aid Policyholders, added to the amount now held in trust for them, exceeds the 
mpany by over $9,000,000. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has now an annual income of about 


$12,000,000, 


and its Invested Assets are increasing at the rate of about 


$3,500,000 ANNUALLY. 


The Company’s Interest Receipte during the last ten years have been about five and three. 
fourths per cent. on its ee assets, and less than three-tenths of one per cent. was 


due and unpaid January lst, 1 


EXCEEDED ITS DEATH LOSSES. 


Its gross Interest Receipts since organization have 


During 1882 the NEW YORK LIFE settled a large number of 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES,” 


issued in 1872, which gave larger returns than similar policies of any other company, 


issued and maturing in the same years, 


e annual cash cost of $1,000 insurance, at some age 
was lees than $1.50, while policies issued on the 6 rad Life and End 


iowment Tables returned a 


ey wit see — at about savings bank rates. 


Th 


ORIGINATED NON-FORFEITURE POLICIES 


nineteen years before the non-forfeiture law of the State was enacted, and continues to offer a more 


liberal contract than the law requires. 


For further particulars, or estimates upon a Tontine Investment Policy, apply to the Company's 


Agents, or to the 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 





NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 


I iictisc i ctntdiacenmnmaid $16,432,181 85 
Rs nveraitdrdcatatecteadeieion 13,864,889 62 
Dodad Bearpinss......cccccscooes $2,.567.202 23 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 181 Broadway, Y. 


Cash an Capital oe 

Reserve jor reinsurance abilities...” a 

NET Sune r lia issusorss 

Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1882.. 82,565 141 29 141 20 
B. 8S. WAICOTT, President, 

___!. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Nec’y 








UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos, 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5, 141,224.47. 


vane rinci features of tl this Com are ALSO 
BAEC CRiTys ee 1 MANA‘ GEMENT. and 
LIBIeE RALITY TO THE I NSUR 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Polictes Issued. 


T.&. H, BROSNAN, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


— oon: TINENTAL 
; LIFE INSUR- 


oF aanvene 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
$:2,734,417.49 
SURPLUS, 
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MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorks, January ra, 1683. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter af the Com. 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affaireon the Slat December, 1983. 
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Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 
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Sixtieth Semi-annual Statement showing the condition of the Company on the Ist day of July, 1883. 
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MACARIUS, fourteen. “No,” replied John, rather moodily : had been praying, and she felt greatly com- 
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BY Dare ee oe. 
Tue early Fathers, in their childlike way, 
This pleasant story tell, 
Ot good Macarius, who with praise and prayer 
Dwelt in a desert cell. 
One midnight, while in penance hard to bear, 
He watched the hours away, 
A wondrous Presence filled the little room ; 
He heard an Angel say: 


‘Dost thou, then, think the scourge is dear to 
God? 
That goodness dwells with thee? 
Sandalthyfest and go unto the town ; 
Two women thou wilt see 


** Mending some fisher’s nets upon the san ls. 

Lo! in God's holy sight, 

They are as far above thee as the day 
Is clearer than the night.” 

Obedient to the word, at early dawn 
He found the women there ; 

Eunice, and Paula, silently at work 
Mending their nets with care. 


He bent before them: ‘‘Women, well be,oved 
Of God in all your ways, 

Tel) to His servant, what thing you have done, 
To win an Angel's praise?’ 

Half fearing and amazed, they humbly said : 

* Father, no saints are we ; 

Two loving and obedient wives, 
Beside this lonely sea ; 


“Two tender mothers, who, with busy hands, 
Toil through the happy day ; 
Two blessed women, who en Christ's dear love, 
In every hour can stay.” 


“Amen! But with what offering or vow, 
Do you His presence seek?” 

We strive to think no evil. For His sake 
No angry word we speak.” 


Macarius bent his head, and nevermore 
Turned back into his cell, 

To pass the nights beneath the heavy scourge, 
Or fasting prayers to tell. 


But in some loving toil for other’s good, 
Through busy, happy days, 

Hunibly and patiently he strove 
To win the nobler praise. 


New Yor«x Crry, 
-- a 


A STRING OF DRIED APPLES. 


BY GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, D.D. 


L. 

Ly all this fair domain of ours there is no 
part of the seacoast that will compare with 
the coast of Maine, Afid no part of the 
coast of Maine more exquisite than Casco 
Bay, just east of Portland. Dear Mother 
Nature, who is not entirely innocent of 
caprice in such matters, broke up a conti- 
neht or two Into nuimberiess islands, in the 
eons of the past, and scattered them with 
spendthrift generosity all along the shore 
of the Bay, evidently intending to make it 
a very attractive and picturesque spot. 

One can stand in front of the little cot- 
tage of the Widow Bates, on the Foreside 
Road, and, counting more than a score of 
these islands, look over the furthest one 
and see a measureless sweep of ocean be- 
yond. Here, on the left, is Smoothy Clap- 
board, so called Because it is as bald as old 
age itself, with nota tree, or shrub, or 
bush upon it; there, on the right, 1s Bashy 
Clapboard, so called because it is covered 
by a dense forést of tees str 
life and hot able t6 detide wh 
are managing to live or only slowly dying; 
and yonder, further out, is Little Basket 
Island, an exquisite emerald set in a sap- 
phire sea; and still further out is—but this 
is nota treatise on Geography; it is simply 
a story of the Widow's son, John Bates. 

Mrs. Bates—or ‘‘ Miss Bates,” as her 
neighbors called her, who were more eco- 
noniical than correct in their use of sylla- 
bles—lost her husband about ten vears be- 
fore this bit of history begins, and had 
never dreamed of marrying a second time. 
The fact that she was peor and somewhat 
advanced in years may have influenced her 
decision; but I think not, for I have ob- 
served that such slender obstacles are 
counted as nothing where the inclination 
exists. ‘*The woman who had Jared ‘Bates 








for a husband,” she said proudly, one day, 
‘*would hardiy be satisfied with any one 
A compliment of that kind ought to 
y; and I am 
ng wide when 


else.” 
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Captain Bates left a small house and a 
few dtres‘ofpoor laud béliind him; and it 
was hard—sometimes very hard—to make 
both ends meet, which is another way of 
saying that a receipted bill was always a 
cause for general congratulation. The 
farm, as it was ambitiously called, wasn’t 
big enough to live on (so the old lady said); 
but it was quite big enough for her to die 
on, and she liked it because the church was 
only a few rods off, and at her time of life 
religion was worth something. ‘‘ Besides,” 
she added seriously, and yet with a quiet 
sense of humor, ‘‘the grave-yard just be- 
hind the church is very convenient, and 
the expense of thefuneral will be so much 
the less.” She was a good Christian woman, 
and really meant all she said. She had 
brought her boys up in such an old-fash- 
1oned way that when they looked into the 
future it was with a determination to be 
both well off and honest ; but if only one of 
these ends could be attained, to be honest, 
This may seem tobe an almost incredible 
position for lads to take in these days when 
the worship of the Golden Calf is so preva- 
lent; but then you must remember that their 
mother was mightily endowed with common 
sense, 

One day, ion the Autumn of 62, John 
Bates came home to his dinner ina very 
dogged mood, as though he had been wrest- 
ling with himself and got worsted. Whea 
half through the frugal meal, he said abrupt, 
ly : 

“Mother, there’s been a big battle, and 
our boys had to run for it.” 

The widow laid down her knife and fork 
and looked that boy full in the face. She 
had long dreaded this moment; but she 
had not dared todo anything to prevent 
what she felt sure was coming. 
she was a little paler than usual; 
was all. 


Perhaps 
but that 


John continued, as though reasoning to 
himself: ‘If the Southerners are to be 
whipped, some of us fellows have got to go 
and help do it.” 

Still the old lady made no reply. She 
trembled, and her lip quivered as she re- 
sumed her knife and fork, and tried to eat 
in an unconcerned way; but it was evident 
that the crisis was at hand. 

“Mother,” added John, after a few min- 
utes, ‘‘I think] ought to go to the war. I 
don’t know why I should shirk when the 
boys are in a tight place. Lam beginning 
to feel mean not to help. I’m nota cow- 
ard; atleast I don’t think Iam; and Idon’t 
want to look like one.” 

At this juncture of affairs a voice broke 
in harshly on the conversation, like an un- 
expected false note: 

“Anything in my line to-day, 
Bates?” 

It was young Norton, the butcher, who 
drove over the Foreside Road three times 
aweek. He wasa sharp, brisk, bright fel- 
low, and on the social plane of most of 
the people whom he supplied. He sold 
them meat on Monday and danced with 
their daughters at the Tuesday picnic. He 
had more money than the Bates family; 
and this fact made him feel sometimes that 
it was pure condescension to supply them 
with daily food even at his own price. 


When he found out, as he did in the 
course of conversation, that John had: de- 
cided to go to the war, Norton’s first 
thought was that it would give him a clear 
field with Mary Dunlap; for, if the truth 
must be told, he had an angry conscious- 
ness that Mary had thrown more than one 
interested glance in John’s direction. Of 
course his reason told him that if Mary 
Dunlap was in her right mind she would 
not hesitate long between himself with his 
snug little property and Bates with his pov- 
erty. Still he was compelled to admit that 
young girls are only too apt to fall in love 
with the wrong man, and that they are not 
always in their right mind. So, in spite of 
his strong anti-war sentiments—and there 
were certain undeveloped specimens of evo- 
lution in those days, men who believed that 
the Southerners had a right to do as they 
pleased, and that we ought to assist them in 
doing it—there was a feeling of grim satis- 
faction in his heart when he heard the 
news. 


Miss 





‘I’m going beeause somebody's got to go, 
so you can live quietly and get rich.” 

‘Well,’ well” "Notton went on: ‘It’s 
simply ridiculous, That's all I can say. I 
don’t go myself, becaiisé—yes, Miss Bates ; 
that’s the right change. Twenty-five and 
ten’s thirty-five, and five is forty. Thank 
you—because it’s against my principles. 
You can go if you please; but I guess my 
turn haint come yet.” 

‘*T don’t believe your turn will come yet 
awhile!” answered John, with some heat. 
‘*Gunpowder don’t agree with every one.” 

‘‘I’m certain sure it don’t agree with 
me,” continued Norton, ‘‘ and I aint afraid 
to say it, neither. Howsomever I s’pose 
there’s got to be just about so many fools 
in the world; but I don’t reckon I’m one of 
’em. ” 

‘Tf a man is a fool, Charley Norton, for 
loving his country and his flag,” retorted 
John, “ you can reckon on me every time, 
though.” 

“That's all right. That’s all right, John 
Bates. I don’t want no quarrel with any 
man. I don’t like danger; and Iaint going 
to run into it if I can run the other way 
just as easy. I don’t have no faith in this 
war; andI aint goin’ to get myself killed 
to suit no one. It’s all very well, you 
know, to cock your gun at some other fel- 
ler; but my private opinion is that it’s very 
disagreeable to have that other feller cock 
his gun at you at the precise same minute, 
and specially if he gets his shot in first. I 
aint no man’s target, | aint.” 

** Well,” said John, ‘‘that’s only a round. 
about way of saying you’re afraid, I reck- 
on.” 

‘Call it what you like, so long’sI aint 
hit with a bullet. You can do as you like; 
but I'd rather be a live butcher than a dead 
soldier any day.” 

‘*That kind of talk won’t save the coun- 
try, Norton.” 

‘*Mebbe not; but who wants to save the 
country, anyhow? Trade’s brisk; and 
what more do you want? And if it won't 
save the country, it'll save me; and that’s 
to be considered; ain’t it? Besides,” he 
added, with a wretched attempt at wit, “I 
aint fit to die, and don’t propose to until I 
die of old age; and even then I don’t want 
to hurry up about it. Nothin’ more, Miss 
Bates? Good morning; and, I say, John, 
better dodge the cold lead. ’Tain’t 
healthy.” 

He was off with a whistle. 

Public feeling in Maine ran high in those 
days. The old state rights sentiment inter- 
fered somewhat with that patriotism for 
which the people have always been famous. 

When the mother and son were in the 
house again, the young man said, and with 
a certain bitterness of tone: 

‘* Mother, you wouldn’t have me feel and 
talk in that way; would you?” 

‘* John,” was the answer, in a wearied 
voice, ‘‘’taint easy to have you go; and 
nothin’ can make it easy. But I should be 
ashamed of*you if you didn’t want to go.” 

‘* Thank you, Mother.” 

‘*T knowed it was coming!” she sighed, 
us she bustled about. 

“* Did you, though?” asked John. ‘‘ How 
did you know, Mother?” 

“Well,” she answered, evasively, ‘TI 
know’d that sooner or later you couldn't 
help yourself.” 

‘* When did you know it, Mother?” 

‘* Allalong, John,” she answered, as she 
applied the apron to her eyes for some un- 
explained purpose, ‘‘ Didn’t I know what 
kind of blood you’ve got in your veins, 
John Bates? Your father was a brave man 
before you; and you wouldn’t be your 
father’s son if you wasn’t brave, too.” 

After a little John said: ‘‘ Mother, there’s 
going to be a meeting in Portland to-night, 
and” the’ two Hafrises, and Miah Johnson, 
and Hiram Bing are all going in. I shall 
go, too.” Then, after an uneasy minute or 
two: ‘I hope you won't be sorry if I come 
home a ’listed man, Mother.” 

‘Don't ask me, John!” the dear old lady 
answered, tearfully. ‘‘ I can’t tell you to go. 
I really can’t; for taint accordin’ to natur’; 
andI can’t tell you not to go, because I 
darsn’t.” 

John went to the meeting. He walked 











forted; but she could not sleep. As the 
boy went by her door, she whispered : 

**That you, John?” 

‘*Yes, Mother!” 

** Are you goin’, John?” 

‘*Yes, Mother; I’m going.” 

He heard a suppressed sob; but that was 
all. It would be hard to tell, I think, 
whether the mother or the son was more 
heoric in that awful hour. 

The next morning John called on Mary 
Dunlap. 

Young Norton had driven to her house 
after leaving the Bates’s, intending to lose 
no opporturity to properly commend him- 
self. 

‘*So John Bates is another fool,” he said, 
like a man who has just reached a very im- 
portant conclusion. 

Mary opened her eyes in wonder. 

“Well,” she replied, slowly, ‘‘I never 
exactly reckoned on John Bates being much 
of a fool. What’s he done?” 

“*Oh! he’s off.” 

‘* Off?” and a faint flush came to her cheek. 

“Yes; he’s got it, and he’s goin’.” 

‘‘What do you mean, Charley Norton?” 

‘“Why, he’s off for the war, like the rest 
of’em. He’s got it the worst kind, I tell 
you!” with a very marked emphasis on the 
you. 

Mary looked at him in a way that puz- 
zled and perplexed him, and said, not with- 
out the merest suspicion of a sneer: ‘‘ Char- 
ley, there aint any possible danger of your 
catching it; is there?” 

His answer wasan apology. ‘‘I can’t sce 
the fun of gettin’ killed; I can’t. My im- 
pression is that some of those fellers who 
are so anxious to get hit will succeed before 
they get through. Four pounds, you said, 
Miss Dunlap,” meaning the mother. ‘‘ No! 
1 don‘t think the war’s right; and if I 
couldn’t put any conscience into it | 
couldn't go.” 

‘Ivll be agreat saving to you to think 
just as you do,” retorted Mary. 

As he drove off he ventured to say: 
‘* Well, Mary, there’s just as good men for 
husbands that'll stay to home, as them that 
go.” 

If he could have seen Mary’s face at that 
moment he would have learned some- 
thing. 

John found it a little hard to begin the 
conversation. At last he made a spring in 
medias res. 

‘*Mary, I’m going to be a soldier.” 

** Yes, so I heard,” with a tremor in her 
voice. 

Then there was a moment’s silence. 
broke it, saying impetuously : 

‘‘T'm glad you are going, John.” 

He became very uneasy, 

‘* Real glad; are you, Mary?” 

‘Yes, I’m real glad. You ought to go; 
and it shows you are no coward, like some 
folks.” 

That was the very balm of Gilead to 
John. Heknew who was meant by ‘‘ some 
folks” ; and he only wished that ‘‘ some 
folks” were present to hear that expression 
of opinion. 

‘““When I’ve gone, Mary,” he went on, 
‘*T suppose he’ll have it all his own way; 
won't he?” 

‘* Who do you mean, John Bates?” 

‘*You know who I mean, Mary.” 

‘* Well, then, it will depend considerably 
on what his own way is, I rather think.” 

“*Tf he should take a notion to marry you, 
Mary ?” 

Mary Dunlap looked squarely into the 
eyes of John Bates and said. 

‘Don’t you think I’m just as capable of 
taking a notion as he is? Do men.al- 
ways have their own way in this world ? 
If you think I'd marry a man who was too 
mean to go to the war you are just mis- 
taken; that’s all.” 

That was music to our hero. Still he did 
not dare to take any aggressive steps 
toward securing his own happiness. 

As he was leaving, he said: 

‘‘ Mary, give me that little bow you wear 
on your neck; will you?” 

“Nonsense, John; what do you want it 
for?” And she could not help blushing. 

‘Well I thought I’d kinder like it; that’s 
all. Can’t I have it?” 


She 
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“Why, yes; of course you cap have it, 
since you're going off; But it’s only a bit 
of ribbon, anyway.” 

“Yes; I hope it will be a little more than 
that, Mary. ” 

“Well, just as you please, John. There 
it is; aud when you get tired of it, it’s easy 
to throw it away. I’m real proud you are 
going off, John, and I do hope you'll get 
back safe, and ”— 

‘And what, Mary?” 

*‘ Nothing.” 

“If I do get back safe, will you”— 

“(yood night, John Bates.” 





II. 


They were on a raid down by Roanoke 
Bridge, in Virginia; and when that kind of 
work was to be done the first Maine Cay- 
alry was never forgotten. It had been tried 
by fire and found not wanting. It had 
had about eighteen months of service at the 
opening of this chapter, and while all the 
boys had learned to be cool in danger, many 
had passed through the last earthly peril, 
and entered the Soldier's Home above. 
They made a dash through a thick wood 
below the bridge, the enemy just ahead of 
them, evidently going the same way, and 
moreover very anxious apparently to get 
there first. It was asharp and costly skir- 


mish; for, though the rebels wasted a good: 


deal of lead, there was also a good deal 
which they did not waste, as was shown 
by the riderless horses which plunged and 
neighed in terror, not knowing what their 
ghastly wounds meant. It was an awful 
price to pay for victory; but the Maine sol- 
diers never counted costs when their duty 
was plainly set before them. Ido not say, 
mind (and here one must be careful about 
drawing distinctions), that they were with- 
out fear. The reckless fool, who does not 
appreciate danger, does not fear it; but it 
is because he is a fool. The man of true 
courage sees the danger, is only too con- 
scious that he is afraid of it, and then 
calmly encounters it. 

When the regiment reached camp that 
night the boys were pretty blue. They 
hardly dared to look round to see who were 
sitting by the camp-fires lest they might 
discover who were not sitting there. 

Hiram Bing sat moodily sipping his cof- 
fee and munching his hard tack in company 
with about a dozen others. 

Tough tight,” he said, laconically. 

“That's so, Hiram,” said one, ‘but we 
scored one for our side; didn’t we?” 

“Yes,” answered Hiram, with his pecu- 
liar drawl. ‘There aint nodoubt of that. 
Coffee good, Bill?” 

“Awful!” was Bill’s comprehensive re- 
sponse. 

“Earned it; didn’t ye?” 

“Wall, we put in a pretty solid day’s 
work, I reckon.” 

‘Been a good day for the fellers up 
North who make monuments for dead 
soldiers,” said a lugubrious chap, who 
always did his duty and always grumbled 
about it afterward. 

‘I got a scratch that come near doing for 
me,” said another, as he lifted his hat and 
showed a wound on the side of his head 
from which the fresh blood was trickling. 

‘* Bullet?” 

; “No! sword!”—pronounced with the w 
in conspicuous view. 

“My horse kinder dropped under me,” 
said still another, “ but I managed to catch 
* stray one, and didn’t lose much time.” 

A stray one! That was a suggesttve 
romp Where was the man who rode 

im? Sad news will be sent home on the 
ren when the list of dead and wounded 
ae up. Some mother’s heart will ache; 
ther tears began to flow long ago on the 
rts ee Road, and they cannot be dried 
y along day yet. 

After a while Bing said: ‘‘Fellers, any of 
you seen John Bates?” 

“Aint he in camp?” asked one. 

J ; paint open him,” responded a second. 

2 eee Bing, very seriously. 

“Under a tree. Guess he wasn’t there for 
the fun of it, either.” 

: Dead, Hiram?” 

a a: ya but don’t know for sure.’ 
on, Bing ben darkness began to creep 
just Osea smuatked, a8 though the idea had 

cocurred to him: “*’Pears to me I 





wouldn’t like to lay out in the woods all 
night unless I was dead.” 

No response. 

Again: ‘‘’Pears to me the clouds don’t 
make good blankets this time o’ year.” 

No response. 

Once more: ‘‘ Say fellers, ‘pears to me 
something ought to be done about John. 
Must be awful lonesome out there. I 
kinder promised his mother I'd sorter look 
after him.” 

‘* Well, Hiram, what can we do ?” 

‘Don’t know; aint got no idee; but 
*pears to me something or other ought to 
be done. If one of us was out there and 
John was in here, I rather reckon he’d think 
of something to be done.” 

‘*How do you know he was wounded, 
Hiram ?” 

‘* Wall, principally because he aint here 
consumin’ United States rations. John was 
a good eater, and the dinner bell generally 
found him in his place. I didn’t see no 
bullet go into him, and I didn’t see no hole 
where it come out; but ’pears to me he 
wouldn’t be catchin’ butterflies at this time 
o’ night. Somethin’s the matter with John 
when he aint with his company; that I 
reckon on as pretty certain.” 

Just then Captain James Wilspn came 
up. 

‘* Well, boys!” he said cheerily: I’m glad 
to see so many of you here.” 

‘Thank you, Cap.” 

“Tough little scrimmage, though; wasn’t 
it, Cappen?” 

‘‘Yes. Things looked pretty hot at one 
time; but Maine pluck put’em through in 
good shape.” 

“The boys didn’t shirk; did they, Cap?” 

‘*No; we don’t know how to do that!” 
was the serious and proud reply. 

‘‘Hullo, old ’Pears-to-Me!” said Lieut. 
Martin: ‘‘ You’re all right, Isee. Didn't 
catch a bullet this time; did you?” 

‘* Not a scratch!” answered Hiram. 

‘*Oh! he’s all right,” chimed inthe man 
with the scalp wound: *‘ he’s the most val- 
uable man in the regiment; Hiram is.” 

‘Don’t know about that!” said Hiram, 
deprecatingly. 

“‘That’s so, though; because he’s good 
for something while he is alive, and he'll 
be good for something when he’s dead.” 

‘* Are you giving us a conundrum, Bill?” 

‘*No, L aint; I’m tellin’ the gospel truth. 
You see, he’s so fearful thin that there aint 
one chance in a million of his being hit; but 
if he should be, why, he’s so awful tall we 
could sorter plant him as a telegraph pole.” 

Soldiers will have their joke, even in the 
presence of danger and death. 

‘*Cap,” said Hiram, at length, ‘‘ John 
Bates is out in the woods, and won’t come 
in.” 

‘Won't come in. Why not?” 

‘Well, because he can’t, I reckon. I 
*spose that’s the special reason, though 
there may be others. ’Pears to me he’s got 
the mark on him somewhere.” 

‘*That’s too bad,” said Captain Wilson. 
‘*We hadn’t a braver boy in the regiment. 
It’ll about kill his mother when she gets the 
news.” 

‘* Oh, I didn’t say he was dead,” said Hi- 
ram. ‘‘I don’t believe he is. I think he 
could crawl into camp if he had some help. 
I kinder wanted to take a stretcher and go 
and look round after him; but the rest of 
the boys rather guess not.” 

‘Is he beyond the’picket line?” asked the 
Captain. 

‘Yes, about a hundred rods from that 
big elm where your horse was hit.” 

“T remember. Well, it seems too bad to 
leave the poor fellow to his fate; but don’t 
you think yeu’ve done enough for one day?” 

‘Wall; I’ve got some strength left!” an- 
swered Hiram; and then he added with 
considerable feeling: ‘‘ Especially where 
John Bates is concerned.” 

“Still, you don’t want to pick up any 
stray bullets, Hiram; and the rebs are very 
careless with fire-arms, you know.” 

‘‘No, I aint over-anxious to get shot,” said 
Hiram. ‘‘But ’pears to me, Cap, I should 
sleep better if John were here. P’raps I’m 
selfish about it. You see he’s been my 
chum ever since we left home, and I sorter 
miss him.” 

“Well,” said the Captain, ‘‘I’ll get the 
password for you if you want to goand 
hunt him up. But you mustn’t go alone, 
Hiram.” 





“I don’t mind being one of four,” said 
John Halliday. ‘‘Bates done me a good turn 
once, and I aint forgotten it.” 

“Pll be number two,” said William 
Strong. 


“Tl be number three,” said Charley 
Jones; 


“Then’pears to me I’ve got to be num- 
ber four,” said Hiram: ‘‘And now, fellers, 
if we are goin’, let’s go. There aint no 
moon and no stars; and that’s worth con- 
siderable.” 

In ten minutes the brave boys were off. 
They passed the picket guard, and stole 
out into the wooded darkness. They had 
to grope their way cautiously; for they 
knew that the rebel pickets were not far off 
and that companies of the enemy’s cavalry 
would be scouring the woods all night. 

‘‘Hark!” whispered Hiram. 

‘* What is it?” and each man stood still 
and held his breath. 

‘*Hear ’em?” said Hiram. 

“ia . 

‘‘They’re comin’ this way. Get under 
this tree, fellers!” 

The little party of rebs stopped within a 
few feet of our men, and held a hurried 
consultation. Only a part of their conversa- 
tion could be heard, however. 

‘‘Four o'clock, did you say, Colonel?” 

‘* Yes, that’s the time fixed. The Yan- 
kees don’t like to get up early; and they’ll 
sleep pretty well to-night after the pom- 
meling they’ve had. If we can only knock 
that Maine Cavalry out of time—” 
the rest was lost; for the reconnoitering 
party moved on. 

‘* Yes; but you can’t!” whispered Wil- 
liam Strong when they were at a safe dis- 
tance. 

‘*T guess we can manage to get up once 
as early as four o’clock!” said Charley 
Jones. 

‘*They won’t get none of my breakfast, 
if I can help it!” said John Haliday. 

‘**Pears to me,” said Hiram, ‘ they’ve 
kinder mistook the side that got whipped, 
to-day; didn’t they? I expect to go to bed 
under the impression that we heat. Won't 
you, fellers?” 

‘* Kinder,” they responded; and then the 
search began. 

‘‘It was somewhere about here that I saw 
John last!” said Hiram. ‘‘ We can’t be 
fur out of the way, I tell you.” 

But they did not find him as they hoped 
to. To be sure, the night was as black as 
ink, and they did not dare to make any 
noise for fear of rebel pickets and possible 
scouts. 

‘Strange; isn’t it?” Said Strong. 

‘+’ Tis curus!”’ answered Hiram, thought- 
fully. 

‘« They haven’t taken himin; have they?” 
queried Jones. 

a“ Who? ” 

‘* The rebs.” 

‘‘No; "pears to me not. Let’s hunt keer- 
ful; and we'll find him yet.” 

The search, however, was unsuccessful. 

Then Hiram called, in an undertone, and 
yet with some force: ‘‘ John, John Bates.” 

There was no reply. The stillness of 
death was everywhere. 

A second time he called: ‘‘ John Bates!” 

Nothing in reply. 

“Wall,” said Hiram, despondently, 
*‘ that’s the first time John hasn’t answered 
when his name was called. ’ Pears to me 
that bullet was closer’n I thought. 

A third time and a last he called: “John 
Bates!” 

“T heard something then!” whispered 
Jones. 

“No! 
liday. 

‘True as Gospel, I heard something,” 
said Hiram. ‘‘ Hark!” 

There was a faint sound, a mere moan of 
agony. 

‘¢ Look out, fellers!” said Jones. ‘‘ Don’t 
get caught in no trap. That may be rebs.” 

‘‘*Pears to me not!” cried Hiram, trium- 
phantly. ‘‘Come on! We'll git John now.” 

They found him lying under a tree and 
desperately wounded. 

‘« There’s no use, fellers,” he said, pathet- 
ically, when he took in the situation, 
‘«There’s no use. I’m hit square, this time; 
and theré’s only one way‘ out of the job as I 
can see. Give me your canteen, Charley. 
I’m all on fire inside.” 

His attempt to help himself was attended 





Did you, though?” asked Hal- 





with so much pain that he sank back ex- 
hausted. pas 

‘You may as well leave me,” he groaned. 

‘That isn’t exactly what we come for,” 
whispered Hiram. ‘‘ Now, then, ‘pears to 
me if I can get you on this stretcher, Joha, 
we'll carry you into camp as though you 
was in a rockin’-chair,” 

Then those strong men lifted John gently 
and laid him on the stretcher. Hiram took 
his overcoat and made a pillow of it, and 
Charley Jones’s coat did very well for a cov- 
erlid. 

It was a long, slow journey, though, 
through those woods tothe camp. They 
had to rest thiee or four times—not for their 
own sakes so much as John's, however— 
and once they thought themselves discov- 
ered. A couple of bullets came dangerously 
near them; but Halliday only said in a low 
tone, ‘‘O, no, Johnny Reb, we won't take 
any more to-night, fhank you,” and they 
took up their burden once more, and moved 
on. 

At last they reached the extemporized 
hospital and laid John Bates on the operat- 
ing table. The surgeon was soon in attend- 
ance and ready for work. 

Before he began John turned to the four 
brave boys who had brought him in, and 
suid, not without a certain tremor of lip and 
voice: 

‘*Good night, fellows! 
for what you've done.” 

They tried to pass it over lightly; but 
they were all in a rather serious mood. 

‘* You would have done more than that 
for any one of us, John,” said Charley 
Jones. 

**Perhaps,” replied the sufferer, very 
feebly; ‘‘ but I’m obliged to you, all the 
same. Hiram, if I don’t”—he found it a lit- 
tle difficult to finish the sentence, 

‘* Yes, yes,” said Hiram. ‘’Pears to me 
I know what you mean; but there aint no 
use in sayin’ it, John.” 

He was very faint. Still he clutched at 
Hiram’s sleeve, and whispered in a broken 
voice: ‘*Tell Mother that I didn’t get no 
bullet in my back; will you, Hiram?” And 
with that he almost swooned. 

Come, come, men! You clear out!” broke 
in the surgeon. ‘‘ There’s no good in lessen- 
ing a man’s chances by making him talk. 
This poor fellow has all he can attend to for 
the next few weeks.” And then he added 
in an aside: ‘‘ And probably more.” 

‘**Good night, boys!” whlapened John. 

‘Good night, John,” said they all at 
once, and as tenderly as though he had 
been a brother. 

The regiment was for some reason up so 
early the next morning that the rebels con- 
cluded to defer the arrangement agreed 
upon. 

‘**Pears-to-Me” had moist eyes that night, 
and just before he went to sleep he said to 
his own soul: ‘I don’t like this sort of 
thing, no how, and I can’t get used to it.” 
Then he turned over, added with a kind of 
desperation, ‘‘but it’s got to be done, 
whether we like it or not,” and was soon in 
the land of dreams. The angels, who, 
watch the soldier’s slumber, and who heard 
the last remark, know full well that those 
are the sentiments of every true hero. 

[Coneluded next week.| 

New York Cry. 
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THE LITTLE LEAVES. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 


Wee Topaz and Ruby 
And Garnet and Gold 
Set out for a ramble 
When winds whistled cold. 
“Come back soon, my darlings, 
And nestle by me!” 
** At sunset,” they whisper, 
‘Dear old mother tree !”’ 


Then down they all fluttered, 
And, dancing along, 

They came where a brooklet 
Was singing its song. 

“ Come, dears!” gang the brooklet, 

** Each one be a boat; 

It’s jolly all day 
Down the valley to float!” 


They heard the blithe call 

Of the quail ’mid the sheaves ; 
And the wan flowers whispered 
** Farewell, little leaves !"’ 
By meadow and woodland 

They wandered all day, 
With never a thought 

Of their home far away. 


But when the sun set 

And the stars twinkled bright 
How sadly they missed 

Their own mother’s good-night ! 
For never came back 

From that brook deep and cold, 
Wee Topaz and Ruby 

And Garnet and Gold! 


Ne w Yor« Orr. 
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— ROWSER. 


BY ALICE NEVIN. 





Towser, as dog life is reckoned, wasa 
nonogenarian, having lived the full measure 
of his days and somewhat over. It was about 
the close of the War, that, one day, a rather 
doubtful looking character appeared fol- 
lowed by a decidedly frisky young pup, and 
being admitted made known his errand by 
saying: ‘I heerd you folks wanted a dorg, 
and this is just the one to suit ye”—‘* Down, 
sir! down! down!” as the exuberant spirits 
of the young dorg carried him beyond all 
bonds. «‘ He’s jist playful-like, ye see, be- 
cause he can’t help it, but it beats all how 
good natured and affectionate he is; and I 
tell ye he’ll be the best watch dorg in all 
the country round when he’s growed; he’s 
good stock he is, and no ugly tricks about 
him.” 

The young pup certainly seemed to merit 
all the praise bestowed upon him. He 
was a lively, frolicsome, vital looking ani- 
mal, pure white, with brown head and ears, 
an honest, intelligent eye and good face. It 
was soon quite apparent that even on the 
short acquaintance of half an hour he had 
already won the favor of the entire family ; 
so a bargain was quickly struck, and for 
the sum of five dollars, cash, he was passed 
over to the keeping of his new masters. 

Towser—for that is what we immediately 
dubbed him—took kindly to his country 
home and surroundings, and at once made 
himself part of the family, attaching him- 
self warmly to every member of it, and 
throwing himself with the most vigorous 
and friendly interest into everything that 
was going on. 

He was a pointer, not entirely pure, but 
sufficiently so to set his nose in a bee-line, 
and make his tail stand straight out when- 
ever he scented a partridge around, and 
during rabbit season he would run himself 
quite thin. No doubt he would have made 
a valuable hunting dog if he had been prop- 
erly trained; but there being no hunters in 
our family, that part of his education was 
sadly neglected. 

As he grew the true inwardness of his 
character developed in a most encouraging 
and satisfactory way. A perfectly healthy 
physique, an entire devotion to and interest 
in family, a generous, good natured, amia- 
ble spirit, and a perfect detestation of 
tramps were some of his striking 
traits. As for tramps, one of those roving 
individuals could hardly set his foot within 
the gate before he was around the house 
with a bound, giving him such a greeting 
as would at times make the boldest beat a 
rapid retreat. I once, however, saw him 
entirely subdued by an old Irish beggar 
woman, She rang the front door bell, and 
Towser, who happened to be within the 
house, with a fearful growl made one dash 
through the open window. She was dread- 
fully frightened, of course ; but she stood her 
ground bravely, and with a coaxing, wheed- 
ling voice,exclaimed ;: ‘‘Och ye blessed swate 
auld baste ye, what would ye be after hurt- 
ing a poor auld woman for?” With slink- 
ing tail and a shame-faced look Towser 
instantly collapsed. 

He was not wanting in sagacity, and had 
a deliberate way of accomplishing his own 
ends when he saw fit to do so, which, if he 
had been a map, would have carried him 
well through life. Like all dogs, he was 
fond of a piece of nice fresh meat; and he 
soon found out that the best place to get it 
was at market, and that market was on cer- 
tain days of the week. So on those days he 
was always ready and waiting to accom- 
pany his mistress when she set forth. This, 
however, was soon prohibited, as dogs were 
not allowed at market. He understood it 
perfectly well, but was not to be deterred. 
When the day came round he simply waited 
until he saw the horse being put to the car- 
riage; then he made a long detour through 
the garden and fields, and when near town 
would suddenly appear some distance ahead 
trotting along in the most unconcersed and 
urconscious way. After this had occurred 
several times, in order to put a stop to it, he 
was taken into his master’s study on market 
morning, and made to lie down and_stay 
there until they returned, when he was al- 
ways given a generous chunk of fresh beef 
or mutton. This reward of good behavior 
had such an effect that soon, of his own ac- 
cord, if it was forgotten to put him in the 


most 





study, he would go to the door when he 
saw them preparing to start, and scratch or 
bark to be let in. 

Rewards, in his case, exerted a markedly 

formative influence upon his character. In 
the family of his master the good old cus- 
tom of morning and evening prayers was 
always observed; and as the most conve- 
nient time for having the entire family to- 
gether, they were had just after breakfast 
and tee. Somehow Towser got to coming 
into the room at that time: and, in order to 
keep him quiet, he was made to lie down in 
a certain place; and if he behaved himself 
properly his master, at the conclusion of 
the service, would always give him some 
dainty tid-bit reserved from his own plate. 
He soon got so that he would take his place 
of himself, when he saw the Bible handed 
down, devoutly cross his front paws, and 
keep perfectly quiet until the word Amen, 
when he was up and at his master’s side 
almost before the word was finished, show- 
ing that he knew the sound of it. Occasion- 
ally, like other members of the family, he 
would be late in coming in. When this hap- 
pened, however, he seldom made any 
disturbance, but, with grave and dignified 
demeandr, would walk quietly over to his 
place and lie down on his rug. 
As a protection he slept in the house at 
night; and so acute was his hearing during 
his younger days, that a strange footfall 
anywhere within fifty yardsor more around 
the house was the signal fora ferocious 
outburst on his part. On tine evenings he 
liked to roam around awhile, or perhaps 
visita friend; and sometimes when the hour 
came for retiring he had not yet returned 
from these jaunts. By eleven or twelve 
o'clock, however, never later, some of the 
family were sure to be aroused by a short, 
sharp yelp at the side door, which meant 
*T have come back. Let me in,if you 
please, as soon as possible.” 

If you felt inclined to punish him for his 
tardiness, and refused to get up, he would 
try the other side of the house; and in the 
end he always conquered. Somebody (gen- 
erally his master) would in self-defense 
have to come down and let him in. 

As the years passed by Towser lost some 
of that superabundant vitality which at 
first distinguished him, and became more 
portly and stout, although he continued 
bright and active almost to the last. The 
family, his family as he had grown to con- 
siderthem, gradually scattered—some called 
home by death, and ethers to new spheres 
and foreign lands, until only three of the 
once numerous household remained. At 
first he felt each departure sadly, especially 
in the case of one of his young masters, to 
whom he was greatly attached, and who 
died after u short and sudden illness. For 
weeks he seemed to feel that something was 
wrong, and searched for him in all his ac- 
customed haunts, standing sometimes for 
hours at the door of a certain office in the 
town watching all the passers-by in the hope 
of his coming. But after a time he appeared 
to reconcile himself to these changes, and 
to have made up his mind that they were 
unavoidable and in the natural order of 
things; so he quietly accepted the inevitable, 
and calmly pursued the even tenor of his 
life, no matter what happened. Thunder- 
storms were the only things that seriously 
disturbed him. The element of the mysteri- 
ous in them was too much for him; they 
were more than he could fathom; and at the 
first distant rumble of their approach he 
would seek refuge in his master’s study, or 
hide in the darkest room that he could 
find. 

As he grew old and venerable he ac- 
quired a certain position and standing in the 
community, which a long life of right liv- 
ing and well doing invariably gives. Dr. 
N’s old Towser was known all through the 
neighborhood; and he even had the honor 
of having his picture appear in one of our 
illustrated periodicals in connection with an 
article on his master’s life and.work. 


During the past Summer it became evi- 
dent that he was failing fast, though he still 
kept up an interest in all that was going on, 
and occasionally scented a rabbit; but they 
were too active for him now to catch. One 
bright sunshiny October morning he 
dragged himself into the study,‘where dur- 
ing his latter years he had passed many 
comfortable happy hours dosing upon the 





and feeble to move or notice any one. In 
the evening he was taken to his kennel in 
the barn, and soon the good old fellow 
passed away, simply worn out, not by sick- 
ness, but by old age. He lies under the 
willow tree down in the garden; and one 
of the pleasantest memories that will cling 
to us through life wi!l be that of warm- 
hearted, affectionate old Towser. 
LANCASTER, Pa. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for thie department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” Tue INDEPENDENT, New York, 





BURIED FAMILIAR SAYING, 


I ruinK that when the Washington momment 
is completed we should have a gala day —, a big 
procession in every city of — Union. 

Our glorious — — — should be anew the pride 
of our hearts, And — we mostly rejoice that 
after the — lapse of time, we — see due honor 
paid the memory of the Father of the Country, 
who raised — out of political bondage, and bore 
it on the — of an irresistible tide of purpose 
and heroic patience, into the haven of liberty. 
While we are looking forward to the wonderful 
things which are promising the Republic, let us 
cast our eyes back — — records of that remark- 
able man who led the people of the — through 
constant renewal — efforts to succeed, and with 
the brave determination to make — country — 
at every sacrifice to himself. Leaving all the 
love — all —- peace of his beautiful — for the 


— an independent life. 
O, let every one of us strive to imitate — 
rare unselfishness of him who not for his own 
aggrandizement, but solely for others’ good, was 
80 hepeful through every disaster, and was so 
trne and so —! 

AUTHOR. 
In lofty, but not in proud, 
In noisy, but net in loud ; 
In market, but not in buy ; 
In effort, but not in try ; 
In guilty, but not in wrong, 
Is famous for this one song. 
The first two are initials of name. 


ODD PUZZLE OF A WORD, 


Read me from beginning to end and I am very 
small; read me from end to beginning and I am 
a part of music. Yet I am of the same form both 
ways. 

BURIED SQUARE WORD. 

I sat down at the table shivering, 

And had for my lunch a medley ; 

But I made a hot drink of a sour fruit 

And ate like a cheerful performer. 

The last word of each line forms the square 
word, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 25ru. 
DROP LETTER PUZZLE. 

1, Pop-in-jay ; 2, cap-a-pie; 3, car-a-van; 4, 
car-a-way ; 5, all-fool’s-day; 6, on-la-wry (not 
divided according to rule); 7, pan-the-ism; 8, 
pa-rag-on (not divided according to rule); 9, 
lo-at-he ; 10, coop-e-rage (not divided according 
to rule) ; 11, cast-i-gate (not divided according 
to rule) ; 12, cent-e-nary (not divided according 
to rule) ; 13, con-son-ant (not divided according 
to rule). 

BEHEADED RHYMES, 

We've seen a thing with awful claw 

And head against all Nature’s law 

At which our English guest cried “ Aw!’’ 

Away how quickly did it slink ; 

Could this have been the “missing link ;” 

This creature, weird and dark as ink? 


HOUR GLASS. 
DisBand 
BrOad 
TAg 
ys 
EMs 
LeAst 
TraNsait 
SQUARE WORDS NO. 1. 
B om B 
A lph A 
8S ai L 
E ar L 
SQUARE WORD NO. 2. 
J ague R 
U ltim O 
M ainto P 
P ledg E 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. Isr. 
QUINCUNX. 
Lads 
Son 
Hero 
Ran 
Shem 
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Just at present Mr. Spurgeon is a thick- 
set, brown and fat man, with beard and mous- 
tache closely cut and iron gray hair; less than 





rug. There now he lay all day too weak 


ever like a minister in appearance, 





warfare which would bring a whole nation peace - 


INFLAMMATORY RHEUMATIS8M, 
AN ASTONISHING CURE. 


Tue following case gives another remarkable 
— of the really wonder-working potency of 

mpound Oxygen. The patient herself could 
hardly have been more surprised than we were 
at the result which attended its use; for when 
we examined her case and understood elearly her 
condition we did not believe that we could do 
anything for her, and frankly told her so, 

“ PHILADELPHIA, June 10th, 1882. 

“Drs. Starkey & Paten. Dear Sirs:—In 
April, 1881, I consulted you in reference to your 
Treatment in Inflammatory Rheumatism. 
Eighteen years ago I discovered rheumatism in 
the ends of my fingers; from that it gradually 
spread all over v body, settling in my feet in 
1870; and from that time to January, 1980, [ 
grew worse and worse, suffering nearly all the 
time intense shooting pains, prostrating me often 
for days, when the trouble settled in my left 


arm, 

“My arm lost all vitality, becoming as cold as if 
encased in ice and hanging at my side a heavy 
weight, The muscles fell away to the bone, 
and my shoulder wasted till it became necessary to 
pad my dresses to wear them. In addition to 
this trouble my stomach was in a terrible condi- 
tion, having refused all kinds of food for months, 
and I was starving on a low diet under the ad- 
vive of one of Philadelphia’s first physicians, 
After a careful examination of my case, your 
Dr. Starkey said tome, ‘I don’t think Ican do 
anything for you.’ I had heard and read of the 
Oxygen so long that I was anxious to try it if 
only to get a little relief ; so on April 8th, 1881, 
I began the Office Treatment, coming every day 
fora while and then three times a week. The 
Sirst night after inhaling the Compound Oxygen I 
had the first night's rest in months. This greatly 
relieved and encouraged me. After using the 
Treatment a month I noticed a slightly changed 
feeling in my arm, but could nol move any part of 
it. During the second month I could notice a 
decided oy tommy in my stomach and a little 
motion of the fingers. I then had the misfortune 
to fail down a flight of stairs, which threw me 
away back and — my arm seriously, 
I resumed the ‘l'reatment as soon as [ 
was able to come to the office, and by 
August, notwithstanding the fall, I found, by the 
use of the other arm, I could move the lame one 
about an inch from the body and could raise the 
shoulder slightly. In November I could lift m 
arm a little and the spots were not so painful, 
All this time my stomach was improving and m 
lung trouble less troublesome. By Christmas t 
could eat almost everything placed before me, I 
had little or no nausea, and seldom vomited. My 
arm began to fill out and the rheumatism, instead 
of being a permanent pain, was now scatterin; 
and only visited me occasionally, and I reali 
that I was much less a barometer. J felt likea 
new being. In February, 1882, I was using my 
arm at light work and was able to comb my hair, 
a thing 1 had not done in a long time, could but- 
ton my dresses to the top, and found it necessary 
to take oul the padding. In April, one year from 
the time I began, my lungs had improved won- 
derfully, my stomach was well, and my rheuma- 
tism back into my fingers, where it slarted in 1864, 
eighteen years ago ! 

Maraaretra E, Barr, 
1848 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, 


“P, S.—August Ist, 1882. Since the fore 
going wav written, the last vestiges of rheuma- 
tism — remained in my fingers have departed. 


Our “ Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” con- 
taining a history of the discovery and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative agent, anda 
large record of surprising cures in Consumption, 
Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, etc., 
and a wide range of chronic diseases, will be sent 
Sree. Address, 

DRS, STARKEY & PALEN, 

1109 and 1111 Girard Bt., Phila. 





HENRY’S CARBOLIC SALVE 


isthe BEST SALVE for Cuts, Bruises, Sores, 
Ulcers, Salt Rheum, Tetter, Chapped Hands, 
Chilblains, Corns, and all kinds of Skin Erup- 
tions, Freckles, and Pimples. Get HENRY’S 
CARBOLIC SALVE, as all others are counter- 
feit. Price, 25 cents. 
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THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Extreme care 1s used in their manufacture. 
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blade, $2.50; ivory, $3; extra ivory, $3.50 each. 

Every Razor is fully Warranted by 
DAME, STODDARD & KENDALL, 
Successors to 
BRADFORD & ANTHONY. 
374 Washington St., Boston, Mass- 
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J.H. JOHNSTON, 150 Bowery, N.Y. Head-quarters for purchase, sal 
and exchange of duplicate Wedding Presents. Silver-ware refinished and sold 40 per ' 1 ' j , 
nt. below man ufacturer’s cost. Watches wholesale and retail. Gold 7 
ali winders, $25, up. Sil- OLD MINE ver, $15, up. Exceptionally fine old mine Dia- IMPORTER OF AND DEALER IN 
monds a specialty. Carefully matched pairs, $40, $75, $100, $150, Artistic Pottery, Pl Se Dresden, Roval 
mon @500 to 98,000, Engagement and Weddingrings,¢3 to 61,000. LILA BRON DS | Artistic Pottery, Dracues, Sevres, Dresten, Boral FRESH EVERY HOUR. 
— 8 ures and Busts. Parian Ware in variety. 
Rich] yr te Dinner, Tea and Breakfast sets. BONBONS, CHOCOLATES. 
= av able Glass-ware, Clocks, Sen, ee For purity of material ard deliciousness of 
8t vmaly vom aR —_ | — PAC KAGES BY MAIL. ons wd ANYWBERE. 
, | Polis and Guinea, © S™ “toriment Of Os $63 BROADWAY, 





PLAIN AND FRESCO PAINTING. 


O. D. CASE’S SONS, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
837 BROADWAY, po - Corner 13th Street. 


‘GOLDEN DAYS” =o BOYS AND GIRLS, 


A SIXTEEN-PACE WEEKLY. 


Being the LARGEST and MOST PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, containing MORE ORIGINAL 
MATTER and Illustrations than ANY OTHER Juvenile Publication in the World. 


Specimen Copy Sent Free. 





. . . 
see 

Prospectus for 1884.---New Serials in Volume Five. 
THE MYSTERY OF LOST RIVER CANYON................ccccccecccsccceccees By HARRY CASTLEMON, 
HARRY REDFEARN, THE YOUNG MACHINIST....... 22.02.0000... 66 cccceeee By FANNIE WILLIAMS. 
DP THE TIER GOI occ e ccccccccsccsccccccessssssccceee panuneeedsneeinbencawecoed By FRANK H. CONVERSE.. 
EDWIN FLEETWOOD; OR, THE MYSTERIOUS BOX............. ....0..... By WILTON BURTON. 
AGRAND HUNT: OR, TRAPPING IN AFRICA.....00 0.00.00. ..cccc cece cccceee By WALTER A. MORRIS 
I niin cccnncanin esecasnben sh cendanessesgeennenoeneeeeionnnsveen By RALPH HAMILTON. 
WILD ADVENTURES AROUND THE POLE. ASequeil to “The Cruise of the Snow- 

Tain gitcivterctsineeitavhsvescdabbensdde '¢+¥6baskeouts catgsbcanaseaeabadnnn By GORDON STABLES. 
ie bik dead concn tines svdevsindiess . coc scweecnssenctecdsccuavenovet By FRANK H, CONVERSE. 
SEs Taree Bea DIRD TAMIIAGAD. oo 6:00 000000 00 00005+s 00050005 0ccccccrnincescccocsoccosses By JAMES OTIns, 
ns cn cnen kdb babeenssccnbieseeiiapeenekabedesten By ELSIE LEIGH WHITTLESEY. 
ee Be Te sw sits cdesiccncesiccacce sesenccctscececsescoonscceeseace By WALTER A, MORRIS, 
re Se ee hac vinciisocicccceciecevessecccesccccevesscescccecns By HELEN B. WINSHIP. 
oo ca sctdeonenseysasncniile: bamiisdbbedadubesskbbeiearenben A STORY FOR GIRLS, 
A BICYCLE TRIP THROUGH NORWAY AND SWEDEN.................. By ALFRED M. BOLTON. 
AN AZTEC PRINCE..... Restpaphneanunncnheasndendskenbedéwssenbleteckiatimmbedbbies ...By LIEUT. JAS, K. ORTON, 


In addition to the above we shall publish Serials by all our old contributors, and many new 
ones, who are now engaged in writing Stories especially for us. : 

Rev. Joun A. Cass will furnish a series of highly interesting sketches of Switzerland. 

Tue Herors or MytHo.oey, by Mary Ferguson. Articles on Natural History, Scientific Sub- 
jects, etc. Biographical Sketches and Short stories, by the best known authors, with the usual 
amount of variety matter. 

Among our specialties will be such admirable papers as the following, prepared with the utmost 
care by their several most competent authors : 


TweE.ve Easy Lessons IN SHORTHAND WRITING. 
By Curtis Haven, Principal of Philadelphia 
College of Practical Phonography. 

Tae CANADIAN, OR BIRcH-BARK a, AND How 
TO Makeit. By C. 8. Hicks. 

Tae Boys’ Museum; or, WATERTON’s METHOD 
or Presekvinc. By the Reverend J. G. 
Wood. 

Caces AND HutcueEs, AND How to Make THem. 
By Gordon Stables. Divers axp Divina. 

Curiosities or Exxcrricity. By Doctor Strad- Tuem. 
ling. How To Lay Out A GARDEN; THE AMATEUR’S 

Optica, Toy Sports, Precious Stones, Crys- GreEN-HovsE AND How To Burp AND KEEP IT, 
TALS, AND How To Make Tnem. By Doctor GARDEN ARCHES AND TRELLIS WoRK, ETC. 


Tue Sact-Water Aquarium ; How To Stock AND 
Keep it. How To Make A MIcROscOPE, THE 
TELESCOPE AND THE PockeT Compass. SOME 
FAmous GERMAN CASTLES AND Rung LEGENDS. 

CANOES AND CANOE-BurLpIna. By C. 8. Hicks. 

Practica Hints on Woop-CakvinG, MopELfna 
IN CLay AND TeRRA-Cotta, Giass PAINTING, 
ETC. 


PARROTS AND ALL ABOUT 


A yy — ee HINTS ON CLEANING AND POLISHING SHELLS, ETC. 
ling. } ; j 
Tar” Boy’s WorksHop, ScREEN-MAKING AND Articles Especially Prepared for Girls. 


PAINTING, PANEL-PAINTING, CABINET-MAKING 
FOR BeGinners. By Fred. Miller. 


How To Paint Upon SILK AND SATIN. 
Ovt-or THE-Way Pers; INpooR AMUSEMENTS. 


Lace AND How To MAKE IT. 


TorcHON 
Window GaR- 


By Doctor Scoffern. DENING. 
B , ong Bee-Keerinc, vor Boys. By W. H. | 4 Few Worps on Mustcan Traininc. How To 
4 Sino at Sient. 
Birp’s Eacs anp Eaa CoLuectine. By the Rev. 
J. G. Wood y Some Hints on Givina PRESENTS. 
Tre Boy's Rapprr-Court: with Fut In- | LUstTer Parntinc. Giats’ Pets; Foreian 
’ 
STRUCTIONS FOR CHOOSING AND KEEPING. Birps. f 
By a Professional Judge. On Parting in Ow Corors. Fancy Brarp 
ELECTRICITY AND PHOTOGRAPHY—IN SPORT AND CROCHET. 


Earnest. By Doctor Scoffern, Doctor Frank 
Stockton and others. 


Nearly all of the above-named articles are beautifully and very fully illustrated. : 

Rev. D. P. Kipper will continue the International Sunday-school Lessons during the coming 
year, and PuzzLepom, Tae Letrer-Box, and Notices or Excuanee will, of course, retain their 
respective places in GoLDEN Days. ; 

It is our purpose to continue all the old and popular features of this journal, while we at the 
same time add to it such bright, entertaining and instructive matter as the best writers of the age 
can produce, GoLpEN Days enters upon its Fifth Volume with a rich store of guod things for its 
many thousands of intelligent and discriminating young readers, 


“GOLDEN DAYS,” BEAUTIFULLY BOUND, 


Makes one of the most Attractive Books ever offered. 


As an Inducement for New Subscribers, we will send Volume Second or Third and a 
year's subscription to GoLpEN Days on receipt of Five Dollars. 


A LIBERAL OFFER! 


Many of our readers, we are sure, would like to possess Volume Four, which will be received 
from the binder in a few days. Those who will exert themselves and obtain for us three new sub- 
scribers, sending us Nine Dollars, will receive a handsomely-bound copy of Volume Four, postage 
and express charges paid to any address. 


Subscription Rates, either for the Weekly or Monthly Part: 


How To CLEAN AND WAsH DRESHES. 
ScrEENS FoR Frre-PLAceEs, 





SP OO I aos csinsa iskccoospecsoec’ 25c. | For Four Months......................- $1.00 
nh a 50c. | For Six Months.............--.000. 250005 1.50 
For Three Months........................ Tic. | For One Vear.........---.0-..eeeeeee .... 3.00 


Circulation Over SEVENTY THOUSAND! 


Advertisements of an unobjectionable character will be inserted on cover pages at FIFTY 
8 CENTS per Agate line. 
al jubscriptions may begin with any number. Back numbers supplied at the same rates. We pay 
Postage. Money should be sent tous either by Post-Office o: or Registered Letter, so as to 
Provide as far as possible against its loss by mail 
communications, 


Publisher of “ Gonpzn Days,” Pumape rai, Pa. 


Novelties by every steamer. 
29—38 Park Place, New York, 
N. W. Cor. Church St., opposite Elevated Rail. 


WILCOX 
Silver Plate Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINEST QUALITY 
ELECTRO PLATE. 


FACTORIES: 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
SALES-ROOM: 
6 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 








BOUGHT SOLD OR 
P S Procured. Books free. 
A.W. MORGAN & CO., Pate 


ent Attorneys and Brokers, Washington, b. tc. 


Op Gold Pens made as good as new. Inclose th 
pen and 50 cents charges by mail. Can be altered into 
“Stub.,” if desired. Address, E. L. WALRATH, 

University Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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throughout the United States. 


Between 17th and ltth Streets, New York 


“Real.” 
PARLOR 


STOVE 
Double 
Healer 


s Two Floor. 
HANDSOME & ECONOMICAL 


STOVE IN THE MARKET! 
ee Ree OD ea eee ree couend foreamaple, 
and see it before buying any other, 

EVERY STOVE WARRANTED. 
EXAMINE OUR PATENT AUTOMATIC GRATE. 


MANUFACTURED BY 















The New 
Decoration for Walls, Ceilings, Fur- 
niture and Art Objects, in 
' SOLID RELIEF. 
The most perfect and beautiful of all Wall Decorations, High 
Art Designs in SOLID RELIEF, Avoids flat designs and naked 
walls. Perfectly water-proof. 
‘damp and draughts. 
Public and Private Dwellings, Public Halls, Hotels, Offices and 
Homes of the people. 


FR. BECK & GO., New York, 


Sole Agents for the United States, 
Sold by all reliable Architects, Decorators, Furniture, Wall-Paper and other Art Dealers 


MT, PENN STOVE WORKS, Reading, Pa. 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO, 


Corner 14th Street, Union Square, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
of High Quality and in Artistic Designs. 
Complete Outfits for the Table, 


and Presentation Articles. 


Indestructible and Imperishabl e 


Can be washed, Excludes cold, 
Price quite moderate, Now in use in 


Descriptive Pamphlet forwarded upon application, 
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LYONS FACE ARE FAST PILE * sarpors nasr 


GUARANTEED. 


The best service is given by 
the NoONPAREIL VELVETEENS; 
they cannot be distinguished | 
from silk velevts. 


“Nonpareil” 
. Velveteen. 


The most Fashionable Dress Material of the day. The Broche is 
the Best Woven Velveteen Broche in the market. 
WHOLESALE TRADE SUPPLIED BY SHAEN & FITHIAN, NEW YORK. 
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fart and Garden, 


\The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hinta, suggestions or information that 
will make thie department more valuable to those 
of our subseribera who feel apecially interested.) 


A FEW CHOICE WINTER BLOOM- 
ERS. 


BY MRS. M. D. WELLOOME. 








Amatuunus often wish to know what varietic* 
of plants are best adapted for the Winter window 
garden, As far as possible one should select those 
whieh combine beauty of foliage with free 
bleoming qualities ; for our own part we prefer, 
where there cannot be both, the ornamental foli- 
ase ; for this is the most conspicuous in the win- 
dow garden, and 1t is reliable and constant. 
Even where there is only a thrifty greenness it is 
pleasant to look upon when all without is deso- 
late; but when, intermingled with the emerald, 
there are the brilliant hues of the coleuses, an- 
thuriums, acalyphas, crotons, etc., the effect is 
quite as pleasing as flowers. Too little import- 
ance has been attached to ornamental foliage 
planes, and the generality of amateurs know but 
little of the choice varieties offered ; but it was of 
choice bloomers we were to write now, and may 
refer hereafter to the purely ornamental. 

BEGONIAS. 

These combine handsome foliage with free 
blooming qualities, They are numerous in vari- 
ety, some having a slender, graceful form, with 
small leaves, others a strong, bushy habit with 
oblong, one-sided leaves ; olhers climbing ; others 
more stately, with immense leaves, vulgarly called 
elephant’s cars ; but the exquisite beauty of their 
coloring suggests no resemblance other than in 
form. Some are dark green, with asilvery band ; 
others have silver spots, while Metallica, as its 
name indicates, has veins of a dark, metallic hue, 

The leaves of some have a very waxy appear- 
ance, One can hardly go amiss in selecting from 
this class ; but we will specify a few, For con- 
stancy of bloom the year round, we have found 
none equal to Don Pedro, or Rubra, as itis gen- 
erally called, because of its scarlet rose flowers, 
which are borne in long racemes in great profu- 
sion. It has oblong leaves of a dark glossy green 
color, Rubra alba derives its name first from 
being a sprout from Rubra, second because of its 
white flowers, which are borne in large clasters. 
This is more rare and is priced at 50 cents, while 
the former is only 20 cents. Metallica has been 
introduced within three years and is perfectly 
distinct from any other. It is a shrubby sort, 
fine grower, and free bloomer. I is of a lustrous 
metailic hue, flowers white and covered with 
glandular red hairs. Very desirable. Ricinifo- 
lia maculata, rich brown velvet, streaked green, 
deeply lobed ; rare. Louis Chretien, very orna- 
mental, Ground color, dark green with silver 
band, tinted violet crimson, with a bevutiful 
bronzy luster over all the foliage. Sanguinea, 
upper surface of the leaves olive color, under 
side crimson, Superlatun nigricans, leaves, 
rich shale of crimson. Zebrina.—Foliage 
striped and blotched, Otto Forster is a hybrid 
between Imperialis and Kex. It has large foli- 
age of « rich bronzy green, with shining silvery- 
white veins. Of the taller varieties, Fuchsioides 
alba, Nitida, Parviflora, and Washingtoniana, 
have white flowers. Odorata is fragrant. Par- 
velli and Argyrostigona picta, have light green 
leaves spotted with white, Gibsonii has double 
flowers. 

We have given you a more numerous variety 
than we intended, A stand filled only with these 
would be highly ornamental. The Begonias were 
so named by the French botanist, Plumier, in 
honor of Michel Begon, a governor of Santa Do- 
mingo, and a patron of science, They are natives 
of Brazil, Jamaica, and the Indies, 

STEPHANOTIS FLORIBUNDA, 

This elegant climber is not as well known as it 
merits. Classed wich hot-house climbers, it is not 
generally known that it can be successfully 
grown in the house and become an exquisite 
ornament to a bay window. 

The leaves are thick and waxy, witha dark 
green widrib, which, taken in connection with its 
umbels of waxy pearly white, tubular shaped and 
very fragrant fiowers, make it very desirable. 
The clusters of flowers are grown around the 
axils of the leaves in profusion, and are admirable 
for cutting. The plant is somewhat subject to 
the scale, which appears asa flat brown substance 
adhering to the bark very closely, and to the 
mealy bug which is found hidden in a cottony 
substance in the axils of the leaves, These can 
be rethOved With’ a small bPush or hair pencil, 
the séalés spengeéd off with soapy water. The 
soil best adapted is peat or leaf-mold, with 
a slight admixture of sand and well rotted ma- 
nure. The plant should be kept very clean, 
supplied with liquid manure occasionally, and 
always watered with tepid water, as indeed 
should all plants be, or even warmer in cold 
weather. It should have plenty of pot room, 
and early in Summer be _ bedded out 
in « partially shaded position for rest until 
the latter part of August or ‘beginning of 
September, when it can be repotted and put 
where it is to remain for the Winter. The native 





home of Stephanotis is Madagascar, and it 
derives ifs name from two Greek words denoting 
crown and ear because of the resemblance in the 
shape of the anther, the crown of the stamen, 
to the human ear; thefloribunda, from the 
wealth of its bloom. Whenever we see 
this attached to the name of a plant 
we may know that it signifies abundance 
of flowers. There are varieties of Stephanotis 
sold under the name of floribunda, that are not 
such ; but ifthe real thing is obtained one can 
hardly expect the rich results. A correspondent 
of the Gardener’s Chronicle writes us respecting 
one he saw growing in the Handsworth Nur- 
series, near Sheffield, England. He says it was 
growing in @ cool house, the temperature during 
Winter often falling below forty degrees. ‘It 
was planted in a small border, or rather brick 
pit, eighteen inches square, eighteen inches deep, 
in peat and loam, and top-dressed with rotten 
cow manure, Ite branches were trained on 
wires which extended twenty-eight feet in length 
and eleven in width. There had been cut off 
perhaps three hundred trusses during the last 
fortnight, and 1,450 developed and undeveloped 
ones were left on the plant. The bunches 
were borne freely on the old wood, and at 
every joint on the growth of the current year.” 
. MAHERNIA ODORATA. 

This is a pretty little shrub, a native of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and produces an abund- 
ance of fragrant yellow, cup-like flowers during 
the entire Winter and Spring. The branches are 
slender, and foliage laciniate ; will thrive best in 
a pretty cool atmosphere, yet bears heat at 70 
degrees very nicely. Is easily grown from cut- 
tings struck in wet sand, and exposed to the 
sun.ight. 

LIBONIA FLORIBUNDA. 

This is of comparatively recent introduction 
from Japan. It is a slender-branched shrubby 
plant, with elliptical leaves and solitary tubulous 
flowers, which dre an orange or pure yellow on 
the under side, but shading upward to a scarlet 
or deep, velvety crimson on the upper side of 
the flower. It blooms from December to May, and 
in a hot-house often almost hides its foliage with 
ita wealth of flowers. L. penrhosienis has 
flowers of brighter, deeper hue ; free bloomer. 


- ae 


THE LIVER FLUKE. 


BY J. W. DARROW. 


One of the most destructive, and therefore the 
most dreaded diseases of sheep is the liver rot, 
produced, as is thought, by the insect known as 
the liver fluke. In 1830, it is said, 2,000,000 
sheep died in England with the rot ;and thousands 
die with it in our own country yearly ; and in many 
instances the shepherd or the farmer has no idea 
what ailed his sheep. 

One unfailing symptom that accompanies the 
disease ia the change in the color of the mem- 
brane which covers the eyeball in front and lines 
the eyelid. When the sheep are well this is a 
brillant red ; but when attacked by the rot it be- 
comes a pale yellowish color, as does also the eye- 
ball itself. If this change is noted, in connection 
with a general laasitude and ailing of the sheep, 
it may be safely said to have the liver rot. There 
are other symptoms, also ; but many of them are 
common to other diseases of sheep. The wool 
becomes dry and harsh and falls off, dropsy ap- 
pears, and often a watery swelling appears below 
the lower jaw. The spine 1s arched, appetite is 
lost and thirst is much increased. In time the 
sheep b pletely emaciated and dies a 
wretched death. If it be opened it will be found 
to be altogether rotten within ; the liver will be 
filled with ulcers and a yellowish fluid will follow 
the knife everywhere. 





THE INSECT. 

The fluke belongs to the order Tremotada or 
suctorial worms, and inhabits the gall-bladder 
or ducts of the liver in sheep. The color is 
usually like that of the organ in which it lives. 
It is avery low form of insect existence, multi 
plies from eggs or spores, and is flat, oval. 
shaped when full grown. It passes through 
several stages of existence, and the spores or 
eggs need to be washed with stagnant water be- 
fore they can fully develop. How it gets into 
the sheep’s vitals is a question that there is dif- 
ference of opinion upon; but it is generally 
thought by those who have made the insect a 
study that it attaches itself or penetrates some 
lower form of animal life, as snails or soft-bodied 
molluscs, which are swallowed by the sheep when 
pasturing on lowlands, or when drinking from 
stagnant pools. Once introduced into the stomach 
the insect soon finds its way into the liver and dis- 
ease begins in earnest. Often the insegts collect 
together in large masses and so obstruct the flow 
of the bile as to produce jaundice. It is doubt- 
less this that gives the membrane of the eyg its 
yellowish appearance. Sheep often put on flesh 
rapidly when first attacked by the rot; but the 
fat is highly colored and not the result of thrift 
and good feed. 

Various affections and diseases or derange- 
ments of the animal system follow in the train of 
this. Whén the liver can no longer perform its 
functinns, dropay, diarrhea, fever, with coughing 
and general disorganization, results, 





TREATMENT. 

As in the case of many other diseases of 
animals, prevention isthe only sure cure. Sheep 
pastured on high lands are not often, if ever, 
affected with this ; they.have no oppor- 
tunity to take in the young insect that produces 
the evil. Keep your sheep away from stagnant 
pools and on dry pastures, and the difficulty will 
be avoided; the fluke cannot develop in those 
places, Hence, fence off or drain all lowland 
pastures, and do not feed lowland hay, as some- 
times this may communicate the cause of the 
disease. Salt should be given the sheep in good 
quantity, and the following mixfure, vecom- 
mended by Mr, Henry Stewart, the well-known 
authority, should be given on the first appear- 
ance of the above-named symptoms: saltpeter, 
14 0z.; powdered ginger, 1 oz.; carbonate of 
iron, }¢ oz.; salt, 1 lb,; boiling water, 3 qts. 
When mixed and cooled add 9 ounces of spirits 
of turpentine, and bottle the mixture. Give in 
the morning a wine-glass full by means of a horn, 
and repeat the dose every fourth day for two 
weeks. No food should be given-the sheep the 
night previous, nor within three hours after the 
mixture is administered. 

It is a very hard matter to cure the disease 
when in full course ; but the above will be as good 
medicine as can be given. But watch for the 
symptoms, note the preventives, and there will 
be less danger from this peculiar disease. 

CHATHAM, N. Y, 
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AN AMERICAN FARM IN ENGLISH 
EYES. 


Tue farm of which I purpose giving a descrip- 
tion is situated about ten miles south of Boston. 
Half way down across the south side of a fine 
hill runs the high road to Boston and forms the 
upper boundary of the farm in question. From 
there the farm stretches down to the base of the 
hill, where its lower boundary is the river Nepon- 
set, in an undivided tract of nearly 400 acres. 
The upper part of the farm is devoted to arable 
land, on which the yearly supply of maize and 
rye is raised, to make fodder for the silos. At 
the lower part, on the right, are large flat 
meadows, from which are gathered two crops of 
hay yearly. These have been reclaimed from 
scrub land in the last few years. The hay, over 
and above that used in the farm stables, finds a 
ready sale at a remunerative price to the horse- 
keepers in Boston. On the left are several acres 
of scrub as yet unreclaimed. 

Standing here, on a tine sunny morniag in the 
latter end of September, one sees that the Au- 
tumn or ‘ Fall” has turned these woods into a 
mass of exquisite colors—the result of delicately 
blended shades of green, brown,red, and yellow— 
making one almost feel regret that they are des- 
tined ere long ruthlessly to be removed by ax and 
fire. Across the river, in the foreground, runs the 
railway, which joins Boston with New York and 
has here a small station. From thence the land, 
gently undulating, with many a snug homestead 
peeping out from among the now beautifully 
colored trees, rises until lost in the distance in a 
range of blue hills, forming, indeed, a fair land- 
scape view 

Not far from the high road stands the farm- 
house and<buildings, the house being occupied 
by the manager, an American of high intelli 
gence, the owner living five miles away and visit- 
ing the farm daily. The buildings, with the ex- 
ception of the two large silos, which are of stone 
and cement, are built of wood—plain but service~ 
able buildings. They comprise the cattle sheds, 
with large hayloft above, calf-house, stables, 
engine-house, wagon-sheds, ice-house, an excel- 
lent dairy, and last, but not least, the two silos. 
The cattle are kept on the soiling system all the 
year round, They average a herd of about 100 
cows in Summer, and some 40 or more are added 
to that number in the Winter months. Their 
food consists entirely of ensilaged fodder night 
and morning, and two quarts of meal per cow 
daily at noon, After each feed the troughs are 
flooded with water, serving the double purpose 
of giving animals drink and at the same time 
cleansing the troughs. The animals are well 
cared for, and have a sleek, healthy and con- 
tented appearance. They have exercise three 
times a week in a yard not quite a quarter of an 
acre in extent. The heifer calves (the bull calves 
being sold when quite young) have much the 
same treatment, and are large and well devel- 
oped, For the first seven months their food con- 
sists of skim milk, bran and ensilage, After 
that, until they calve and enter the cow sheds, 
their food consists of ensilage sprinkled with 
meal, and waterto drink. Exercise for a few 
hours daily in the yard. The amount of manure 
which collects is immense, and the liquid manure 
is so drained as to fallin the saine heap whete 
the rest is stored. This is further augmented 
by manure from the piggeries. Far away, on the 
right, so as to be well teky hicks ‘the nhoke tend 
buildings, is a large piggery, where some 800 
breeding sows and hogs are kept. ‘Thése are 
fed mainly on scraps and éwill from the Boston 
hotels, which is sent out daily in barrels by rail, 
and on the buttermilk from the dairy. 

The farm is kept én@ high state of cultivation, 
Everything is done with a view to, saving laber. 
All manure is spread with a manure spreader, an 








American invention, being a four wheéled wagon, 
which has a small wheel with teeth fixed at the 

of the body, and'boarranged as to rotate and 
throw the manure out behind with perfect regu. 
larity as the wagon is driven over the land. A 
small stationary engine is kept constantly fired 
and is employed to work ma¢hinery; to churn, 
to pump ice-water through the pipes in the cool- 
ing cream tanks, cating the cream to ‘rise, the 
butter-milk then being drawn off and leaving the 
cream, hence saving the labor of skimming; to 
pump water forthe cattle sheds and stables; to 
cut fodder for the silos ; to saw wood, and to heat 
the House in Wiriter. Every departmentis car- 
ried on with the titmost regularity, both in the 
field, sheds, dairy and office. The pro- 
duce of the farm finds its market in Boston, 
giving the owner a handsome profit annu- 
ally. The advantages of this system over the more 
usual one of pasturing may be enumerated as 
the support of two cows to one acre instead of 
one cow to four; the generally healthier condi- 
tion of the cows ; the comparative independence 
of weather, the silos furnishing an unchange- 
able supply of fodder; the closeness of 
the fodder jo the sheds, and its porta- 
bility, thus reducing the labor of feeding 
the cows to a minimun; the sweetness 
and the steady supply of milk, and the absence 
of the turnipy flavor in butter in the Winter ; the 
larger quantity of manure saved; the adoption 
of machinery in the place of hand labor where- 
ever practicable; the absence of the need of 
any fences, and also the expense of keeping them 
in repair, 

It may be that ere long ensilage will be more 
practiced in Great Britain, and such systems as 
the one here described more or less adopted. 
Evidence on all sides tends to show the excel. 
lence of ensilaged oats, clover and grasses usa 
feed for milking cows, calves and breeding ewes. 
The day may not be far distant when the British 
dairy farmer will no longer be dependent on sun- 
shine for the curing of his hay and growth of 
roots. Long before Autumn is over, be will then 
have his Winter feed safely in his silo, secretly 
maturing itself under its covering of heavy 
weights.—London Field, 


ee 


MANURING LIGHT SOILS. 


I amthoroughly satisfied of my own knowledge 
that a sandy soil is no more leachy than a clay soil; 
and the finer the sand the more it will act asa 
filter to water parsing through it. The floor of 
my manure cellar and of my barn-yard are clear 
sand, of an excellent kind for making mortar 
for masons, After six years’ use of the cellar 
and the constant pressure:in it of wet and some- 
times sodden cow manure floating in liquid, the 
soil is not discolored two inches in depth. It is 
the same in the barn-yard, and also in the small 
yard of a stable where I have kept one or 
two cows for seven years past, for experimental 
purposes chiefly. Here the discolored soil is re- 
moved every year to make compost for the gar- 
den, and the liquid from the gutter runs into a 
small pit which is kept full of absorbents. If 
any sandy ground should be leachy, it ought to 
be the bottom of this pit; but, on the contrary, 
the bottom of it holds all the substance of the 
manure in two or three inches of the soil ; and 
belew this the sand is clear and clean and quite 
free from odor even. I would suggest that 
those of your readers who believe in leachy soils 
should make a few tests of this kind. 

But manure does disappear very rapidly in 
light soils. This is a most important fact for 
owners of such land to make themselves sure of 
and apply to their practice. But it does not 
leach away or run through the soil. Where, 
then, does the manure go to? Just here comes 
in one of those natural laws which I have re- 
ferred to, and clears up the problem. The 
manure is oxidized completely and is reduced to 
jts mineral and gaseous elements with great 
rapidity by the operation of a well known law of 
chemistry. This is the power of any porous sub- 
stance to act as an oxidizing agent. It is ex- 
hibited in spongy platinum, and especially in 
those old-fashioned incense spirit lamps, which 
slowly consume at a low, red heat, and without 
flame, the scented alcohol with which the platinum 
in the wick is;fed. It is also'shown in the power of 
cotton or wool waste or cloth to oxidize and in- 
flame oil with which they are saturated. It is 
also shown in the rapid disappearance of every 
apparent part of the manure inthe dry soil of 
the common earth closets, so that the dry earth 
may be used over and over again without he- 
coming saturated. It is also shown in the ab- 
sorption and destruction of orgahic matter in 
many otter ways, and in the, well known effect 
of road-dust or dry earth as a deodorizer and 
disthfectant. It explains the éffect 6f dfy earth 
as a healing agent in surgery, arid df the mud 
and earth baths for the treatment of wounds, 
edttimdtl athéng #Othé Avage tiations. But fur- 
ther explanation ;is..unnecessary, because this 
peculiarity: of porous substances is well-known 
as & Bictitific and practical fact which needs no 
voue re. Pa aia oth ent ’ Py 

aa oes applied to light soils it 
as subjected to this rapid oxidizing agency and 
disappears. In a spot in my garden manured 
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Ibs, to the square yard, or 240 tons to the acre, 
and spaded in, there is to-day no trace of the 
manure, except the dark color of the soil, which 
when dug into and turned over has a mottled 
yellow, brown and black appearance, showing 
where the lumps of manure have left their re- 
mains. It is the same in the fields, but to a less 
extent. In clay soil this rapid disappearance 
does not occur, and of course the manure lasts 
longer. But the manure is not lost in the light 
soil. It has given up its elements to the crop 
In the plat manured as above mentioned, I had 32 
hills of melons; and these produced 163 large 
fruits without counting nearly as many smal) 
ones. This, at 30 to the barrel, is equal to 51¢ 
parrels—equivalent to 370 barrels to the acre, 
The product would have been larger had not five 
hills been destroyed by the larve of the striped 
beetle before I found a way to circumvent them. 
The appearance of the soil indicates, however, 
that the manuring was greatly in excess of a 
reasonable necessity, and possibly a fourth of 
the quantity would have been equally produc- 
tive. 

It is different with clay soils, There the 
manure stays longer, because the clay is more 
compact, loss porous and open, and admits the 
air leas freely. Does not this experience also 
explain the action of cultivating and pulverizing 
the soil, by which the organic matter in it is 
oxidized more freely and the crops are benefited? 
The result goes to show that light soila must be 
managed differently from clay lands, in manur- 
ing them more frequently—say every second year, 
instead of every fifth year, as with heavier soils— 
and using less manure at each dressing in pro- 
portion to the shorter time.—H. Stewart, in 
“ Country Gentleman.” 
OSTRICH FARMING IN 

COUNTRY. 


Tue ostrich farm in California is reached over 
a sandy road leading from Anaheim, part of the 
way being cver the old bed of the Santa Anna 
River. The land on which the farm is located 
comprises 640 acres of alkali soil, The same 
kind of soil is found in Africa, and it waa con- 
sidered no obstacle. To rid it of its alkaline 
properties, it was plowed very deep and water 
turned on it, a well 300 feet deep yielding many 
thousands of gallons of water a day. The 
water was allowed to remain for a while, when 
it was drawn off, taking with ita portion of the 
alkali in solution. This operation was con- 
tinued until the land had been washed suffi- 
ciently to be put under cultivation, According 
to the San Francisco Bulletin, this farm has 
yielded three crops of alfalfa, and a fourth is 
ready to be cut. 

The twenty-one birds on the farm were brought, 
in a roundabout way, some 22,000 miles, part 
of the distance by car. When young they are 
kind and tractable ; but after three years become 
vicious and deceitful, Blindfolding them— 
generally accomplished by pulling a stocking 
over their heads—takes away their pugnacity ; 
and they will not kick except they know what 
they are kicking at. The eggs are not fruitful, 
because, the owner states, the birds are becom- 
ing acclimatized, Even if all attempts to hatch 
the eggs should prove unsuccessful, the value of 
the feathers will cover the expense of tending 
the birds for the year. 

The attempt to raise ostriches in Florida has 
just been commenced, three pairs of birds 
having been taken there. 

Ostrich eggs are about six inches long by five 
wide, and are equal in bulk ta 24 hen’s eggs. 
The chick is hatched in 42 days, and a few days 
after reaches the size of acommon hen. A light 
brown down covers it, and at the back and 
wings are projecting needles similar to those of a 
hedgehog. At the age of one month the size of 
a turkey is reached, and small feathers begin to 
appear. At one-half a year the feathers have at- 
tained a good size, but are not cast off until the 
bird becomes a yearling; young ostriches are 
kept ip flocks of from twelve to fifteen, and sep- 
arate from the old ones. Generally the feathers 
are cut off only once a year ; but birds which re- 
ceive special attention yield two or even three 
crops of feathers, 

The best feathers now come from North Africa, 
but the crop is insignificaat compared with that 
of Cape Colony, Natal, and the Transvaal, Since 
1862 ostrich farming has greatly multiplied in 
those countries; andit is now estimated that 
there are 100, 000 domestic ostriches which yield 
feathers worth $4,500,000.—Scientijic American. 


STUMPS. 


HavINa seen several articles in The Farmer 
about stump blasting, I wiil give my experience. 
Last Spring I sent to Indiana and hired a man 
to come and blast out stumps. I paid 4214 cents 
per pound for the powder, and 15 cents per stump 
for each stump taken out--he to furnish caps 
and fuse, The stumps were mostly white and 
burr oak, from 20 to 40 inches in diameter, and 
had been cut from six to twelve years. Sixty- 
seven of the worst were taken out at an expense 
r: 68 cents per stump. There were only three or 

our failures in the whole lot.” As they were 
blown into Pieces, it was much less work to pile 
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and burn them than when taken Out in the or- 
dinary way. 

I bought material:and took out nearly 200 
smaller stumps, at an expense of about 20 cents 
each, It took me about ten or fifteen minutes 
to prepare a blast. I used a two-inch augeron a 
five-foot shaft for boring under the stump. A 
crowbar will do in soft ground; those who fol- 
low the business use a two and one-half inch 
auger. The charge should be put as nearly 
under the center of the stump as possible, 

It is not very dangerous to use, as fire will not 
explode it. The cap is placed in the cartridge, 
and is connected by a fuse. You light the fuse, 
which in one or two minutes explodes the cap. 
The concussion of the cap, which is equal to five 
hundred pounds, explodes the dynamite or Her- 
cules powder. Eight or ten rods is a safe dis- 
tance if you are facing the stump, for you can 
easily dodge chunks if any come toward you. 

It will not pay to use it very extensively on 
green stumps, as it will take from three to eight 
pounds per stump, and will not give very good 
satisfaction at that.—M. T. Cox, in “ Ohio Far- 


mer,” 
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A FREQUENT cause of disappointment inthe 
success of a lawn is the failure to manure it 
properly. It is a mistaken notion that grass 
needs no manure. No crop responds more 
readily to good treatment than grass, and on the 
lawn it needs more than elsewhere. There are 
many special fertilizers offered for the benefit of 
lawns; and if one has not well-rotted barnyard 
manure they are generally efficient. Well-rotted 
manure, however, exéells for this as for all other 
purposés. It must not only be well rotted but 
also well pulverized. Do not apply corn-stalk« 
pay, or strawtoa lawn. Especial care should also 

exercised that no weed seeds are conveyed in 
the manure. Rib-grass, Fall dandelion and a 
gcore of other nuisances are frequently intro- 
duced in manures. For this reason the farmer 
should use manure upon his lawn, which he 
has made at home, or whichjhe knows tobe free 


from seeds, It is difficult to eradi¢ate weeds from 7 it b Ay 


a lawn. Manure may be spread npon the lawn 
at this season of the year with good restilts. 
Do not apply in Winter when the ground is fro- 
gen, a8 in such a case much of the manure, or 
the best part of it, is washed uway during rains 
and thaws. This is a matter of importance but 
one often neglected.— American Cultivator. 
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Ir you would have your garden or fields escape 


the depredation of cut-worms you must oe of 82 


the skunk. Wherever he is allowed to make 
nocturnal visits without golestajjon 


aint 
the earth perforated with little Mende 8 


to the size of his muzzle. From each of these he 


has extracted a big black grub, or cut-worm, such 


as usually devastate the cabbage patch or onion 


beds of their most thrifty plants. The skunk lives 
almost entirely on grubs and worms, and 


although a most unsavory animal, is really a great 
adjunct to the farmer or gardener in his field 
operations, preserving. many kinds of vegeta- 
bles from insect depredations ; besides, he never 
robs the gardener or fields of anything, as does 
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To sell Nursery Stock. Full line of new and valuable 
specialties, Permanent employment and good salary 
to successful agents. Address, giving age and refer- 
Ce | THE GEO, A. STONE NURSERY ©O., Roches. 
ter, N. Y. 


A Popular Treatise on 


THE HAIR: 


Its Diseases and Treatment, 


BY C. HENRI LEONARD, A.M., M. D>» 


A Professor in the Michiggn College of Medictie. 

Octayo, 320 pages, beantifally bognd in 
cloth, post-paid, $:2.00. Is illustrated by over 
100 Engravings of the appearance in health and 
disease, and ancient modes of wearing the Hair and 
Beard. It gives ALL diseases of the Hair, 
their Cause, Prevention and Treatment. 


WEARLY 200 PRESCRIPTIONS GIVEN. 
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hag for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which will 
be sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of; i> 


‘| very low prices named. 


ENGRAVINGS, 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA.- 

TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 

Of Bhoot, BOXBS.........ccescercccccccsecs. ves + 8% 00 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
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EDWIN M. STANTON, Size, 16x20.,.......... es 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20............00+++ 1 w 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


960 pages. Price..... pdvdeccodccocncs Ceecieseces 0 % 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
ClOCD. 1OO PAMES.........scccecerecceesceecsecs 0 be 
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251 Broadway, New Yerk. 
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and the Hair and Beard e Ancient tian 
Assyrians and Americans, sev > 


This book has been highly commended by 
both the Medical and Secular Press. 

For sale by all book-dealers, or post-paid on receipt 
by the publishers. 
ILL ; TED MEDICAL . 7 co., 


Miami Ave., Detroit, Mi 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
UNEQUALED. 

Dr. R. M. ALEXANDER, Fannettsburgh, Pa., 
says: ‘‘ I think Horsford’s Acid phosphate is not 
equaled in any other preparation of phosphorus.” 
GEC ___t 
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Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office, 159 Front Street. 


Factory, Newark, N. 
far Pacers and Dealers are invited to send for 
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Are you certain 
that the plate you eat 
off of, and the cup 
you drink from, have 
not been washed with 
soap made of the fat 
of diseased cattle ? 
After a careful chem- 
ical and microscopical 
examination of the 
Ivory Soap, Dr. Dore- 
mus, of Bellevue Hos- 
pital, writes: “I cor- 
dially recommend the 
Ivory Soap for its 
u usurpassed delergent 
propertiesand purity.” 
\Wash your = dishes 
with Ivory Soap. 
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ant 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


wen ONLY 


French Dressing & Satin Polish 


ON YOUR BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Every bottle has Paris Medal on it. Beware a/ imi- 
tattone. B. F. BROWN & ©0., Boston, Mass. 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
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IN HOT WATER. 


Take Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient in 
Hot Water. 


The benefits arising from the use of this well-known 
remedy for all disorders of the Stomach, Liver and Bow 
els, in connection with HOT water, can not be over- 
estimated. Toobtain this benefit, the Seltzer Aperient 

hot as it be drunk, or at 
sponld = - A | Trot tee ¢ oreofiee—a at least from an hour 
o CS pone and a ‘ore ‘drintiag, and allowine the 
lore then 
¢ slow ry, wat gonanmed. Taken thus it clean a 
gest ng it 
y. washed down 

D ber of 

scree een of this potent , 3 F. heat te 


Fer sale by all druggists. 


cs UVER COMPANY, 


Cop 4, CONN. 
“YN SQUARE, WEST. 
a% “ata Ware. 
Be genre ft oe ao 2 me Re AY Coops be ae" She Was 
EAE Sake aweiGcee for W eat Rely cp ate 


RESPONSIBLE DEALERS WILL BE FURNISHED WITH AM ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE UPON APPLICATION. 
GUARANTEE CERTIFICATES SENT WHEN REQUESTED. 


Capital, 400,000. 


FSTERBROOK *TSEks 


ALL OF RELIABLE, STANDARD AND SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


Popular Nos. 14, 048, 130, 333, 161.—For sale by all Stationers, 
Works: Camden, N. J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 2 John St., New York, — 








“TH E DER B 


BIRM) 
NEW YORK STORE, 3 


reputation this 
The iable 
ene science im eo | Ca, 











Our Unequalled Stock 


of Fine Crotuine for Men and Boys 1s 
Immense, Elegant, Fresh, and Very Cheap. 


THE PUBLIC 


appreciate these facts and are buying our 
goods freely. Every careful buyer will in- 
spect our Stock when in want of Clothing. 


Devlin&Co. 


BROADWAY, CORNER WARREN ST, ¢ 


THE AUTOPHONE, 


FOR GROWN PEOPLE AND CHILDREN, 
THE FINEST AND CHEAPEST 


Automatic Musical Instrument Ever Offered 
Send for Circular and Catalogue of Music. 


The Autophone Co., Ithaca, N. Y, 


_ (anvassers Wanted. 


THE DUNNING BOILER, 


WITH SELF-FEEDING COAL MAGAZINE. 
IS THE BEST FOR 


Low Pressure 
Steam Heating 


AND INSURES A WARM HOUSE DAY AND NIGHT. 
Over 12,000 in Use! 
KEEPS STEAM UP CONSTANTLY. 
Mannfactured at the New York Central 


Works, Geneva, N. Y. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue with full description and 








This Instrument, 


containing 2 NOTES (SIX 
MORE than is contained in 
any other like iustrument) is 
unequaled for durability, 
power, and sweetness of 
tone. 

Larger sizes, for House, 
my Lodge, and Chapel, contain 
52 nates. 





price-list. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
N. 8.—Ce pond licited from Architects and per 








sues building 
___Mention The Independent. _ wet 


E. Howard & Co.’s | 
TOWER CLOCKS 3 VAND. WRICTCLES. ' 


have been tested for fi 

a & ‘or oxty yonre “denerauted HE POPU? STEEDS OF 
The E. Howard Watch and Clock Co., B ~ servant for tMustrated 
29 MAIDEN LANE, 114 TREMONT &ST., 








wr’G 
NEW YORK: BOSTON. 597 Washington 8t., Boston 








No. 1 Suit 
x oes 
5 Terry, $62 
rz Plush, 
2 es 
— 
5 ss. C. 
& SMALI, 
g & CO. 
& ' Binreny 
~ 4 eames 


CHICAGO. 
WILLIS HOWE, Managing Partner. 


American and European Plan. 


ENTIRELY FIRE-PROOF. 
750 ROOMS. 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. : 
(Reclining.) 






reular to 
FOLDING CHAIR CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French ‘at 0% wr prices Fine Porcelain 
White Fren eta, 
Fine White French China a Toa set cman ax | 0 


are anon eo: cones 
Fin Ther Be orcelain wah - bw 
Decgented om thee Brass M'n fi oleces 5 2 
ALSO A FURNISHING GOOD 
Spstented ¢ Catalogue — Price List mailed free on 
spplication. Estimates furnished. 


Hadley’s, 1-17 Cooper Institute, New York City, 


Orders securely packed and placed on Car or Steam 
free of charge. ent C.0. D. or P. 0. Money Order. 


YOU CANT 


Find a better cr more acceptable satogranh ift than our 


“NEW M°DEL” Amateur Photograph It Camera 
Complete only $40. 


with which anyone may 
take pictures Cabinct 
size. [@"Send 25ctp. for 


FULL INSTRUCT! 5 


How to Take Photographs. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


Address, Rochester Optical Co., 
aa ” ROCHESTER’. ¥ 


These Cameras may be seen at BAUSCH & LOMD’S, 
87 Maiden Lane, New York, 
















Ross, Turner & Co., 


188 to 1956 ovesnieen one 52 Arch Streets, 
Manufacturers of 


TERS ENP 
"TAPES, G. 


Seine and Gilling Twines and Threads, 
2 ee and Lace Threads, 
ancy Twines. 





THE 


STANDARD 


\- Wi 





rennn) 





ted aehy stuff, Dut good, honest omecomiort 

2 Gecount to a Gorey Send for cata 
deurue to Mottville, mondaga 
) Hy ork, 





BELLS. 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 


Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, Troy, N jens 
facture a superior quality of Bells. OF Oldest Wor men 
Greatestexperience. Largest trade. Special attention 
given to CHURCH BELLS. 

€@” Catalogues sent free to parties desiring bells. 


8 MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 
Favorably known to the public since 
1426. Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells- also Chimes and Peat. 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y 


~ Original « nal and Ola Established 
ell Foundry. 
THE fA Troy BELL Founpey Co. 












FULLY WARRANTED. atalogue free. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


ana ¢ tu those. eee ted_HKells 
hines for urches, hy gt 4 
panne hy free. 


H. Giese den ‘Baltimore, Md. 














HOLMES, BOOTH &«& HAYDENS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC. 


bad 
TED. 


PATEN 


49 Chambers St., New York. 


Factories, Waterbury, Conn. 





18 Federal Street, Bocién, } 








|= ‘GALNALVd * 
\F ca8aKvaVe, 








“Tas Urngraxpant’ Pama n amp 83 Boss Stans 











